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+ ¢ 
ir Raed that these Travels were not intended to see the light; that 
k give them to the publie with regret, and as it were in spite of myself, I should 
tell the trath and probably nobody would believe me. _ 

_My tour was not undertaken with the intention of writing it; I had .a very 
different: esign, and this design I have aceomplished ‘in the-Martyre.* A went 
in quest of images and nothing more. I eould not behold Sparta, Athens, Jeru- 
salem, without making some reflections. Those refleetions could not be introdu- 
ced into the subject of an epopee; they were ieft in the journal whicht kept of 
my tour, and it is these that I now submit to the public. i. 

I must, therefore, request the reader to consider this*work rather as memoirs 
of a year of my life, than as a book of travels. I pretend not to tread in the 
steps of a Chardin, a Tavernier, a Chandler, a Mungo Park, a Humboldt: or to 
be theroughly acquainted with people, through whose country I have merely 
passed. A moment is sufficient fora landseape-painter to sketch a tree, to take 
a view; to draw a ruin; but whole years are too short for the study of men and 
manners, and:for the profound investigation of the arts and sciences. 

lam, nevertheless, fully aware of the respect that is due to the public, and it - 


_ would be wrong to imagine that I am here ushering into the world a work that 


has cost me no pains, no researches, no labour ; it will be seen, on the contrary, 
that I have scrupulously fulfilled my duties as a writer. Had I done nothing but 
determine the site of Lacedzmon, discover a new tomb at Mycene, and ascer- 
tain the situatiow of the ports of Carthage, still 1 should deserve the gratitude of 
travellers. © ae Py GEN ae ee ; 

Ina work of this nature I have often been obliged to-pass from the most seri- 
ous reflections to the most-familiar circumstances :” now indulging my reveries 
among the ruins of Greece, now returning to the eares incident to the traveller, 
my style has necessarily followed the train of my tdeas and the change in my 
situation: -All readers, therefore, will not be pleased with the same passages ; 
some will seek my sentiments only, while others will prefer my adventures: 
these will feel themselves obliged to me for the positive information I have com- 
munhicated respecting a great number of objects; those again will be tired of the 
observations on the arts, the study of monuments, and the historical digressions, 
For the rest, it is fhe man much more than the author, that will be discovered 
throughout ; I am continually speaking of myself, and 1 spoke, as I thought, in 
security, for I had no intention of publishing these Memoirs. But as I have 
nothing in my heart that Tam ashamed to display to all the world, I have made 
no retrenchments from my original notes. The object which I have in view will 
be accomplished if the reader pereeives a perfect sipeerity from the beginning 
of the work to the end. A traveller is a.kind of a historian , it is his duty to 
give a faithfal account of what he has seen or heard; he should invest nothing, 
But then he must omit nothing ; and whatever may be his private opinions, he 
should never suffer them to-bias him to such a degree as to suppress or to distort 


the truth. 


* Les Martyrs, ou le Triomphe dela Religion Chretienne, in S vols. 8*0., 
published by the author abont two years ago. ; 
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Tnx volume here submitted to the public, is the last performance of 2 man, 
whose works, though less known in this country than they deserve to be, haye 
gained at home a greater share both of applause and animadversion than those of 
perhaps any living writer. His Atala, or the Amours of Two Savages in the 
Desert, and a short extract from his great work Genie dw Chae which 
appeared under the title of a Demonstration of the Existence of God, are the 
only part of his writings that has hitherto been laid before the English reader. 
Les Martyrs, ou le Triomphe de la Religion Chretienne, which may be. consi- 
dered as his master-piece, yet remains wholly unknown here ; though repeated 
editions of each of these performances evince the celebrity which they have ac- 
quired:in France. a fe 4 Ai Tro : : rues 

It was the latter that furnished occasion for the present Tour. When we be- 
hold an author, for the sake of a close adherence ta truth and nature, quitting his 
native laud, and exposing himself in once classic, but now barbarous countries, to 
every species of fatigue, hardship and danger, at the expense of his fortune and 
his health, merely that he may give a faithful portraiture of the scenes which he 
has chosen for a work of fiction ; it is impossible to withhold our admiration of the 
ardour and enthusiasm which alone eould suggest the idea of sueh an enterprise, 
and communicate the fortitude and energy requisite for its accomplishment. 

Such, as we are informed by JZ. de Chateaubriand himself, was the sole 
motive for these Travels, the journal of which, though not originally intended 
for publication, will, unless I am mistaken, excite a. considerable degree of inter- 
est in various classes of readers. The scholar and the man of science will ac- 
company his steps, with feelings of mingled pleasure and pain, through some of 
the most renowned regions of antiquity ; the Christian will follow him with deyo- 
tion in his pilgrimage to the scenes hallowed by the presence and the miracles of 
the Divine Founder of his religion; the artist will find studies ready sketched to 
his hand ; and the general reader will be delighted with the varicty of information, 
the adventures, and the reflections alternately sublime and pathetic with which 
this volume is interspersed ;\ while a tinge of melancholy which pervades all the 
works of this writer, a grandson of the illustrious JM. de Malesherbes, and which 
may doubtless be ascribed to the domestic calamities that his early life was des- 
tined to experience from a sanguinary revolution, will assuredly not diminish 
the interest arising from the perusal. ee sg 2 KD 

' With respect to the translation I shall merely observe, that I believe it will 
be found as free from imperfections as the very short time allowed for its execu- 
tion will admit.. A tolerable copious Tudex, which is not in the original, will, it 
is hoped, proye an acceptable addition. vi Sf 

; F. SHOBERL. 
London, Octoder’3, 1811. i sat PRO EER 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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ie FIRST MEMOIR. 


I suatn divide this Introduction into two Memoirs; _ 


in the first I shall take up the history of Sparta and 
Athens, | at about the age of Augustus, and, bring it 
down to the present time. In the second I shall in- 
quire into the authenticity of the religious oop aga 
relative to Jerusalem. 

Spon, Wheeler, Fanelli, Chandler, and Leroi have 
it is true, treated of the fortunes of Greece i in the mid- 
dle ages; but the picture drawn by those writers is far 
from being a finished one. They have contented them- 
selves with general facts, and not taken the trouble to 
dispel the confusion which. pervades the history of the 
Byzantine empire: they were moreover ignorant of 
the existence of some Travels in the Levant. While 
1 avail myself of their labours, I shall endeavor to sup- 
ply their omissions. 

As to the history of Jerusalem it is involved in no 
obscurity in the barbarous ages. We never lose sight 
of the holy city. But when the pilgrims tell you. 
“ We repaired to the tomb of Jesus Christ; we entered 
the grotto where the Redeemer of the world sweated 
blood, &c.” an incredulous reader might imagine that 
the pilgrims were misled by uncertain traditions. Now 
this is the point’ which I purpose to discuss i im the se- 
cond memoir of this Introduction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


‘I now proceed to the history. of Sparta and Athens. 
When the Romans began 1o make their appearance 
in the East, Athens declared itself their enemy, and 
‘Sparta followed. their fortunes. Syla burned the 
Pireus and Munychia; he plundered the city of Ce- 


crops, and made such a slaughter of its oncen that, 


as Plutarch informs us, their blood filled the whole 
OP Sai and ran out at the doors. b> i 4; 

_ Inthe civil wars‘of Rome, the Athenians espoused 
the cause of Pompey, which they looked upon as the 
cause of Liberty: the Lacedemonians adhered to Ce- 
sar, who was too generous to revenge himself on 
Athens. Sparta, faithful to the memory of Cesar, fought 
at the battle of Philippi against Brutus, who had prom- 
ised the pillage of Lacedemon to his soldiers in case 
they were victorious. ‘The Athenians erected statues 
to Brutus, attached themselves to Anthony, and were 
punished by Augustus. Four years before the death of 
that prince they revolted against Dib ast #9, 25 

_ Athens was free during the reign of Tiberius. ‘Suttle 
pleaded at Rome,and lost a petty cause against the Mes- 


a Liv, “An. genians, formerly its slaves. ‘The contested point was 


De Sit, Orb. 
Lo. 


ie possession of the temple of Diana Limnatis, that. 
“very Diana whose festival was the occasion of the Mes- 
senian wars, 
__ If we suppose Strabo 40 have Aen during the reign 
of ‘Tiberius, the: description of Sparta and Athens by 
that geographer, must refer to the time of which we 


- are now speaking. >» a a 


A. D. 18. 
Tacit, Ann, 
Tt 


A, Ds 56, 
De. Sit. Orb. 


1 2. 


A.D. 67. 
= phil, in 
Ner, . 


: Lait bi 


When Germanicus visited Athens, ont of respect t to 
its former glory, he divested himself of the i insignia of 
power, and was ‘preceded only by a single lictor. 

. Pomponius Mela wrote about the time of the ‘empe- 
ror Claudius. » He. merely. mentions: Athens in his 
description of the coast of Attica. : 

Nero visited Greece, but he went neither to Athens 
nor to Lacedamon. dh geachsce Agee 
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; _ Vespasian reduced Geta toa Roman province, Be ie 79, 

and gave it a -proconsul for its governor. Pliny the ? 

elder, a favourite of Vespasian and ‘Titus, wrote, in the 

time of those | princes, oe various aneiautrstonts xk ey 
of Greece. és . all 
Apollonius of cryanaledoina the a of rite fia 

j gus still. in ae at Lacedemon oe the “en of Vit. ~ 
Domitian, - peed Apo. he 


Soeeniet 


N erva ser oeaak the AiGabbis The shcitents of A. Di 97. 
Herodes Atticus, and the description of Pausanias are SM Mies 
nearly of this period. 
yr Pliny the younger, ‘under ‘Penida; en Maizims, A.D. 115, 
_ proconsul of Achaia, to: ae eau? sabi eth pat: 
with equity. Bee SEC ne ie ? Sha 
Adrian rebuilt the iodnasiene of ‘Athens com- A.D. 194: 
pede: the temple of Jupiter Olympus, erected a new Hee) ce 
city near the ancient one, — caused the’ ba sciences 
and letters to flour ish once ‘more in Greece. © Bh a 
- Antonins and Marcus Aurelius loaded ‘Athen with 1 A, 
Gee The latter i in particular was solicitous to re- j 
store the Academy t to its ancient splendor, he increased 
( ber of the professors of philosophy, eloquence, 
te and ‘civil law, and fixed it at thirteen 3. two platonic, Pm : 
: “two paripatetic, two. stoic, two epicurean, two profess- ° 
ors of civil law, and « one prefect of youth. Lucian; who 


ine. at that time, ae ‘that Athens swartned see Pa all m 








4 “The “Polajhistor of Solinns: Sapbbated towards ‘the 

conclusion. of this century. Solinus déscribes several A. D. 176. 

of the monuments of Greece.’ He has’ not copied 

Pliny the naturalist, so closets as a has thought a 

fe assert.> Rinne t 
Severus deprived Athens of part of its bsiclitin as A. D, 194. 

; erodiau. 

apinivinient for having dpctaee in favour of Pescen- Spart. Dio. 


7 Niger. _ ud 
_ Sparta having fallen ite! showinity: awhile’ Athens eo rian 
es aitracted the notice of the world, deserved the dis- 


graceful esteem. of Gorecalles who had i Lin his army a / 


i, 








- 


_. Trebell. Zon. 


“Ep. ad Athen, tico, did not quit Athens without shedding tears. Gre- 
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battalion of Lacedemonians, i a 4S of ‘Spartans 
about his’ person. 
A.D. 260. The Scythians having sivadel Macedonia, in the 
time of the emperor Gallienus, laid siege to 'Thessalo- 
nica. ‘The terrified Athenians rebuilt i in haste, the 


. walls which Sylla had demolished. 
a 2H. Some years afterwards, the Heruli pillaged sat 
re 


Corinth, and Argos. Athens was saved by the valour 
of one of its citizens, named Dexippus_ equally re- 
nowned in the career of letters and of arms. ee 


“Chandi. Trav.  Thearchonship was abolished about this time, and 


the stratigos, the inspector ‘of the agora or market, 
became the first magistrate of Athens. 
A. D. 269. ‘During the reign of Claudius II, this city” was taken 
tn “by the Goths; they would have burned the libraries, 
but one of the barbarians opposed the design: “ Let 
us,” said het ‘preserve the books, which render 
the Greeks so easy a conquest, and extinguish in 
them the love of glory.” Cleodemus, an Athenian, ; 
who had escaped the: calamity of his country eqllected 
some troops, attacked the Goths, killed a great num- 
ber, and dispersed the rest, thus proving to the bar- 
barians. that science is not incompatible with courage. 
A. D, 393. Athens ‘speedily recovered from this disaster, for we 
Piban. Or") ‘gadlat soon, afterwards offering honours to Constantine 
: “and receiving thanks from him. This. prince confer: © 
red on the governor of Attica the title of grand-duke ; 
a title, which being usurped by one family, at length 
became heredetary, and transformed the republic of 
Selon into a Gothic principality. Pita, bishop of 
Athens, was present at the Council of Nice. 
ee eee Constantius, the successor, of Constantine, after the 
piteuge: decease of his brothers Constantine and Constans, 
made a present of several islands to the city of Athens. 


A. Di 354. Julian educated a among the piloso 
ee. an, Pp phers of the por- 








Bee Les gory, Cyril, Basil, and Chrysostom, imbibed their sa- 


Oper. Ap. ered eloquence in’ the bistinlaee of Demosthenes. 
Bibl. Pat, a ‘ 
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ve — were neeeiten by 


e reigns. of empire 
eerie re- 





yes an e. 
gs on >ugle eile 


of Poon ze ; oe 
Eu docie, was born at Athens, 


* Tlistorians have. nah adh attention to chronological order, and 
have misplaced the; marriage of Eudocia, by making it anterior ta 
the taking of Athens by A eee: Zonar as say 85 that Eudocia driven, 
trom home by her brother 5; Valerius and 6 nesius, was obliged te 
seek * refug e at Constantinople. Valerius and Genésins, lived pe Ace- 
ably i in their native country; and Eudocia, procured, their elevation 
to dignities of the empire. Is not.all Le ae of the marriage 
and family of Eudocia a proof that. Athens was not so gréat a suf. 
fever. by dhei Tnyasion. of Alaric as Spudia’ asserts, and- the st Zosi- 
mus may he right, at least in regard to the fact. 
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ign of | "Theodosius the Great the $: D. 377. 


Zos. lib, 4. 


ae and Thessaly. They were pre- Chandl. — In- 


serip. antq. 


» 


A.D. 395. 
Los. lib. 5. 


€ ‘the wife of Theodosius, the younger.* ire 


‘ 


A. D. 425. 


Zonin Uh. If. 
® 
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A. D. 430. 
Proeop. de 
‘Bell Vanda. I. 
i, c. 5, 
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INTRODUCTION. : 


While Leontius held the reigns of the e eastern em- 
pire, Genseric made a fresh incursion ‘into Achaia, 
Procopius does not inform us how Sparta and Athens, 
fared in this new invasion. ve fs a” 

The same historian describes, in his Secret Histo- 
ry, the ravages of | the bark wrians in the owing 
terms: ‘ Since. Justinian has ‘governed the el pire, 


_ Thrace, the. ‘Chersonesus, Greece, and the. wl le 


country lying between Constantinople « and ‘the Gulf 
of Tonia, have been yearly ravaged by the ‘Antes, oe 
Sclavonians, and the Huns. _ ‘More than two. hundred 


thousand Romans have been killed or made prisoners _ Ss 
by the barbarians in each invasion, and the countries 
which I have mentioned are become like the deserts 


of Seythia.” if et aews 


5 te 
A 


Justinian. caused the alle a “Athens to be repair- 
ed, and towers to be built on the Isthmus of Corinth. : 


“In the: list of towns embellished or fortified by this 


Proc. de Riif, 
Gb, 4, ey Q 


a Tzaconian guard ; the. soldiers com osing it were. , 
armed with pikes, and wore a kind | of euirass, ador- 
ned with the figures of lions; they were dressed ne 
a short wide coat of woollen cloth, ‘and | had a hood 
to cover the head. The. commander of these men : 


AoeD 527, 
Cod. Curop. 
ap. Byz. 
Seript. 


" 


4 


A. D, 527. 


prince, Procopius has. not included Lacedemon. us is 
remarked, that the emperors of the Easthad: a Laconian, 
or. according, to the - pronunciation, then ‘introduced 


was called Stratopedarcha. SF) eaten ; 

The, eastern empire having been, divided into gov- 
erments, styled Themata, Lacedemon. became the: ap- 
panage of the: brothers, or eldest sons of the empe- 
ror. The princes,of Sparta. assumed the title of Des- 
pots; their wives were denominated Despenes, and 
the goverment Despotship, ‘The despot resided at 


Sparta or Corinth.* 
Here commenees the long silence of history, con- 
cerning the most celebrated regions ‘of the universe. 
* This tidle of desp t is sity hapaver: peculiar to Sparta, and 
we find despots of the East, of Thessaly, ke. which opines | a very 
great confusion in history. ae : 
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Spon: and | Chandler lose sight of Athens for seven bin 
dred. years, “either,” as Spon observes, “ on “ae~ Spon. Voy. 
5 eount of the defectiveness of history, which is brief rare 
and obscure in those ages, or because fortune granted — 
it a long repose.” We may, however, discover some 
traces of Sparta and “Athens ¢ during this long interval. 
_ The first mention we ‘find of Athens is in Theo- Theoplie 1. & 
phyl tus Simoeattus, the historian of the Emperor By, > Scipte 
He speaks of the Muses “ who. shine at 
: thens i in their most superb dresses,” which proves 
3 that about the year 590, SANDER was still the abode of 
the Muses. ea 
“The anonymous geographer of Ravenna, a Gothic A.D. 650, — 
writer, who probably lived in the seventh century, Ppphin, i 
names Athens thrice in. his Geography ; a work of & 6. 
which we. have as yet but an Bie eye! postigeetet 
by Galateus. bs hae Bs 4 
» Under_ ‘Michael Tit, ‘the Sclavonians overran A. D. 846. 
pris Lope “Theoctistus defeated and drove them to the Ponk. de 
extremity of the Peloponnese. Two hordes of these Adm. Imp. 
‘people, t the Ezerites and the Milinges, settled to the 
east and west of 'Taygetus, called at that time Pen- A, D. 846, 
‘tadactyle. Notwithstanding what we are told by Con- 
istantine Porphyrogenitus, these Sclavenians were the 
ancestors. of the Mainottes, ¥ who’ are not descended ‘ 
| from the ancient Spartans, as some yet maintain, with: » 
out knowing that this is but a ridiculous opinion 
3 | proached by the Tast mentioned writer.* It was 
doubtless these Sclavonians that changed the name of \ 
Amycle - into that of Sclabochorion. \ 
We read i in Leo the Grammarian, that the sahabie A. D. 915. 
ants of Greece, | no longer able to endure the oppres- paste 2. 
sions of Chases, the son of” Job and prefect of 
‘Achaia, stoned him in a church at Athens during the 
reign of Constantine, Vil. ¥ su SR 


_ Under Alexis Commenus, some time before the a a 108t. 
} 0. Ann. 


* The opinion of Pauw aie makes the Mainottes the descend- coms lib. ¥. 
alts not of the Spartans, but of Laconiahs set at liber ty by the pa 
raans, is not grounded on any historic probability. 
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_ Crsades, we find the ‘Turks ravaging the J e Archipelage 

nd all the western coasts, . 
A. D. 1085. “In an engagement between the Pisans aad ‘thie 
. ge ‘Greeks, a count, a native of the Peloponnese, distin- 
Xs r guished himself by his valour about the year +1085 ; ; 
"$0 that this country: had not yet received the name of 


eae the Morea. e 





A.D. 1085: Epire and Thessaly were the. theatre of ihe airs 
eens of Alexis Commenus, Robert and Bohemond; and 
Ann, Gomn, F deal i, 
lib. 4. 5, &e, their history throws no’ “light on ‘that of Greece, prop- 
Slyeus. erly so called. The first crusaders also passed 


through” Constantinople without penetrating - into — 
Achaia. But, during the reign of Manuel Comnenif, 


oF 


who succeeded Alexis, the kings of Sicily, the Vene- 
tians, the Pisans, and other western nations, invaded 
4, D. 1130. Attica and the Peloponnese. Roger I, King « of Sici- 


ly, removed Athenian artisans, skilled i in the cultiva- 

‘tion of silk; to Palermo. It was about’ this time 

A.D, 1130, that the Peloponnese changed its name for that of the 

— ‘<a pal" Morea ; at least I find the latter made use of by Nice- 

- tas, the historian. It is probable’ that as silk-worms 

began to multiply in the east, a more extensive culti- 

vation of the mulberry: was found necessary. ‘The 

Pelopomese derived its new appellation from the tree 

3 which furnished it with a new source of wealth. 

A.D. 1140.. Roger made himself master of Corfu, Thebes, and 

: rapa Corinth, and had the boldness, says Nicetas, to attack . 

towns situated farther up the country. But accor ding "¢ 

. to the historians of Venice, those. republicans assisted 

Coron. p. 17. the emperor of the East, defeated Roger and prevent- 

ed him from taking Corinth. It was on account of 

this service, that two centuries afterwar ds, they assert- 

eda claim to Corinth and the Peloponnese. 

A.D. 1170, The travels of Benjamin of Tudela, in Greece, must, 

adel Benj. be placed about the year 1070. ° ‘He visited Patras, 

Corinth and Thebes. In the latter city he found two 

thousand Jews engaged in the anmfacture of silke 
and the dying of purple, 
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Hustathius \ was then bishop of Thessalonica.. Let- 
ers: must consequently have been still cultivated: vith, 
success in their native land, since his Hustathin is 






‘ the celebrated commentator on Homer. ° net Se ty 


~The French, headed by Boniface n marquis of ‘Mont A.D. 20, an 
ferrat, and Baldwin coun tof Flanders, and the Vene- meee Ville- 
tians under the conduct of Dandolo, drove Alexis hard: aie 
from Constantinople, and re-placed Isaac Angelus on a 
the throne. It was not. long before they seized the 
crown for themselves. Baldwin obtained the empire . 
and the marquis of Montferrat was declared king of 
‘Thessalonica. , 
About this time a petty tyrant of the Morea, named A. D. 1204. i 
Sgure, a native of Napoli di Romania, laid siege to pone ae = 
Athens, but was repulsed by the archbishop Michae} 
Choniates, brother to Ni icetas, the historian. This ¥ 
prelate composed a poem, in which he compared | the 
Athens of Pericles with the Athens of the twelfth cen- 
tury. ‘Some verses of this manuscript poem are yet Ps 
extant i in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
Sometime afterwards, Athens opened her gates. to Nicet. in 
the marquis of Montferrat, who conferred the investi- malts o4 
ture of the lordship of Thebes and Athens on Otho de 
la Roche. -Otho’s — successors assumed the title of 
dukes of Athens and grand-sires of Thebes. Accord- 
ing to N icetas, the marquis of Montferrat extended his’ 
conquests to the farthest extremity of the Morea, and 
made himself master of Argos and Corinth, but was” 
unable to reduce the Casle of the latter eaty SS tn 
‘by Leo Sgure. ; “pas . ‘ 
‘While Boniface was following up- his successes, @ Ville-Hard. c. 
173. et seq. 
squall - drove some more Frenchmen into Modon. Ducang. Hist. 
Geoffrey de Ville Hardouin, who commanded them,and Const. ‘ib. 1. 
was on his return from the Holy Land, joined the mar- 
— de Montferrat, then engaged in the siege of Napoli, 
and being well received by Boniface, undertook, with 
William de Champlite, the conquest of the Morea. 
Their ‘success was equal to their hopes; all the = 
towns surrendered to the two knights, except Lacede- . 
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mon, where reigned a tyrant nieatd Leo Chamare- 


tus. Soon afterwards, the Morea was given’ up to 


the Venetians, to whom it was ceded by the terms of 
a general treaty, concluded at Constantinople, be- 
tween the crusaders. ‘The Genoese pirate, Leo Scu- 
trano, made himself master for a moment of Coron 
and Modon, but was soon 1 driven out. of si places 
by: the Venetians. — ae 

| William de Champlite assumed thé title oe prince of 
thehiates At his death, William de Ville Hardouin i in- 
herited the possessions of his. friend, and became 
prince of Achaia and the Morea. ae eye 

‘The origin of the Ottoman empire dates ‘from 
about the time of which we are treating. Solyman 
Shah, issued about the year 1214 from the deserts of 
the Ogugian Tartars, and advanced towards Asia Mi- 
nor. Demetrius Cantemir, who has given us a 
history of the Turks, from the original authors is 
more worthy of credit than Paul Jovius and the Greek 
writers, who often ARS as he Saracens with ale 
Turks. ‘ 

The marquis of Montferrat having een killed, his 


~ widow was declared regent of the kingdom of Thes- 


Died. 
Stor. del. 
ncn. sel 


salonica. Athens, apparently weary of the dominion 
of Otho de la Roche, or his descendants, determined 
to submit to the Venetians; but this design was frus- 
trated by Magaducius, tyrant of the Morea, so that 
this country had probably shaken off the | yoke of 
Ville Hardouin, or of Venice. This new tyrant, Mag- 
aducius, had under him other tyrants ; for besides Leo * 
Sgure, already mentioned, we find one Stephen a fish- 
erman, Signore di mottt stati nella Morea, says Giaco- 
mo Diedo. 
Theodore Lascaris re- Be nee part of the Morea 
from the Franks. The struggle between the Latin 
emperors of the East, and the Greek emperors who 
had retired into Asia, lasted fifty-seven years. Wil- 
liam de Ville Hardouin, successor of Geoffrey, had 
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become prince of Achaia. He fell into the hands of Be ae 1259, 
Michael | Paleologus, the Greek emperor, who return- ibe L a 5, 
ed to Constantinople in August, 1261. To regain his Ducange. 
2 Hist. Const. 
liberty, William ceded to Michael the places which he ib. 5. 


possessed in the Morea, and which he had conquered 


from the Venetians and the petty princes who alter- 


nately started. ‘up and disappeared. These places were 4% 
Monembasia, Maina, Hierace, and Misitra. -Pachy- 
meres writes without reflection, without astonishment, ¢ 
and almost without thought; as if this Misitra, the in- 

significant lordship of a French gentleman were not 

the heir of the renowned Lacedemon. _ . 

We have not long since seen Lacedemon making : % 
its appearance under its ancient name, when it was - 
governed by Leo Chamaretus. Misitra must there- 
fore have been for ene Reeonennp ety with Lace- 


+ 


demon. 


oh William eeciel ‘auaplion aia Nexis as to the 
emperor Michael: but the country of Ciusterne re- 


_ tTaained an object of dispute. William is the same 


prince of the Morea mentioned by the =< de Join- Joinv. Hist. de 
ville: SS re ‘ : ae St. Louis Du- 


a 


wn change. An- 
Any ; ‘Lorst vint, Sah Ron ee at eee. not, 


Avec. mainte armure dorée, 
Celui qui prince est de la Morée: | 


ive” 


“Diedo calls him William Ville, thus retrenching balt D Died. Stor. 
his name, : be, a 

Pachymeres Seaiiane about “this period, a certain Pacha lib.2. 
Dheadehiaes a monk of Morea, “ sprung from the race 
of the princes of that country.” We also find that one i. 
of the sisters of John, heir apparent to the throne of 
Constantinople, married Matthew de velngonr “a 
Frenchman from the Morea.” 

. Michael equipped a fleet, and retook the islands of A. D. 1265, 
Naxos, Paros, Ceos, Carystes, and Oreo; at the same ci be 
time he reduced Lacedemon, a distinct place of 
course from Misitra, ceded to the emperor as part of 
the ransom of the prince of Achaia. We find the La- z 
cedemonians serving in Michael’s fleet; they had, ac- . i ss 
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Pachym. i. 3 


A.D. 1269. 
Pachym. 1. 4. 


: Bi 


PPB COY Onin. 
5 ae 


- cording to the historians, been transferred from their 


‘own country to Constantinople 3 in consideration of 


Baie: 





their walour.:.\: 9% "sj 
The emperor then can war on (eka Ducas Se pas- 
tocrator, who had rebelled against him. This Johu 


Ducas was the natural, son. of Michael, despot 0 | the a 


West. The emperor besieged him in the town of 
Durazzo. -John found means to escape to Thebes, 


where reigned a prince, Sire John, styled by Pachy-- 


meres grand-signior of Thebes, and who was perhaps: 
descended from Otho de Ia Roche. This Sire John: 
caused his brother William: By ‘marry the oe of 


' John Ducas. 


» A.D. 1275... 
_Pachym. ‘1. 5. 
= 


A. D. 1293. 
Pachym. 1. 9. 


A. D. 1300. 


Pachym, |. 1i. 


‘Six: years after this, a prince “of the ‘llustrious 


family of the princes of the Morea” was engaged in a _ 


contest with Veceus for the patriarchate of P grag ode 


nople. 
John, prince of Thebes, Oe his iBitce 3 
William his heir. In right of his wife, grand-daughter 


to the despot of the West, William also became prince > 


of part of the Morea; for the despot of the West, had, : 


in spite of the Venetians and the punee of. oe : 


made himself master of that fine province. 
Andronicus, on the death of his father Michael, : 
asscended the throne of the East. Nicephorus, despot 
of the West, and son of that Michael, the despot who 
had conquered the Morea, followed the emperor Mi- 


chael to the tomb, leaving a son and heir, Thomas, 


and a daughter, named Itamar. The latter married 
Philip, grandson of Charles, king of Naples:- she 

brought him for her portion, several towns and a con- 
sider ‘able extent of country. It is therefore probable, 
that the Sicilians had then some possessions in the 
Morea. 

About this time I find a princess of jis a 
widow, and very far advanced in years, to whom ° 
Andronicus was desirous of marrying his son John, the 
despot. This princess was perhaps the daughter, or 
even the relict of William, prince of Achaia, who, as 


— 
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Tak eet meres tin seed yee: tm * : 


we have seen, Was | at war with Michael, ‘the father of 


Andr cus. 
1 5 Seapdaticrwasiee an earthquake shook Modon A. D. 1305. 
and | other towns of the Morea. Re BOS Te Nana Np ree Oe 


PAthons hen witnessed the arrival of new masters 4. p, 1319. 


ie 









a the W est, A body of Catalans, seeking their Pachym,1.11. 





fortunes under the conduct of Ximenes, Roger and 
Berenger offered their services to the emperor of the 

East ; but. soon growing dissatisfied. with Androni- 

‘eus, they. turned their arms against the empire. — They Pacif. Notiz. 
ravaged Achaia and numbered Athens among their ie eae 
-eonquests., It is now, and not before, that we see Fenel Athen. 
Delves,, a prince of the house of Arragon. upon the Paka i Oe 
throne, — History does not record whether he found Chand. vol 2 
the heirs of Otho de la Roche i in possession of Attica 


and Beeotia. 


The invasion “of / ony son of Orean natal be Cant. Hist. of — 


placed under the same Be nip we know not with what Emp. be 


success it was attended.’ fi 


‘The emperors John Paleologus aid sche Cantaci A.D: 1336. 
genus determined to carry their arms into Achaia. o “achat as 
To this they were invited by the bishop of Corone and . 

John Sidere, governor of several towns. The grand- A, D. 1342, 


duke Apocaucus, who. had revolted against the empe- a dibs Sug 


‘ror, pillaged the Morea ae laid it waste sae fire and 


sword. 

Reiniere Acciajuoli, a Bigsentind: drove the Cutieda: D. 1370, 
Jans from ‘Athens. He governed that city for some pik’ Nace. 
time, and having no legitimate heirs, left it by his will ee 
to the republic of Venice: but his natural son Antho- Athen. Attic. 


ny, whom he had established in: Thebes, took Athens “aes Betis. 


. Spon. and 
from the Venetians. , ir Chandler. 
“Anthony, prince of Attica a Beeotia, was succeed- e: ss 1390, 
0 1400 


.ed by one of his relatives named Nerius, who was ex- th sup. cit. 
pelled from his dominions by his brother Anthony II, 
and neyer returned to his principality till the death of 


e “ne 


the usurper. # or be 


* Some traces of this invasion are as be seen in Gantaeuzentis: 


* Th, 1, ¢, 39, 
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et moderne. 


“A D. 1420. 


Cantem. 
Hist. Oth. lib.2. 


Sey oe 
semnonverio 
ee he a re a Aleta hee 
 Bajazet then struck. terror. eH Europe. and Asia; 
he threatened to invade Greece; but I no where find 
that he reduced Athens, as Spon : and handle asbet 
They have. besides. confounded the ‘order of time in. 
making the arrival of the Catalans in Africa precede 
the supposed incursion of Bajazet. vit > li anita 
Be this as it may, the consternation with which 
this prince filled Europe, produced % one of the most 


‘singular events recorded.in_ history-- Theodore. Por- 


phyrogenitus, despot of Sparta, was-brother to Andro- 
nicus and Manuel, successively emperors of Constan- ~ 
tinople. Bajazet menaced the Morea with an inva- 
sion, and Theodore thinking himself unable to defend 
his principality offered to sell it to the knights of 
Rhodes. Philibert de Naillac, prior of Aquitaine | and 


grand-master of Rhodes, ‘purchased, in the name of 


his Order, the despotship of Sparta. He sent thither 
two French knights, Raymond de Leytoure, prior 
of Toulouse, and Clie du Fossé, commander of St. 
Maixance, to take possession of the country .of Ly- 
curgus. The treaty was broken off, because Bajazet, 
being obliged to return to Asia, there fell into the 
hands of Tamerlane. ‘The two knights, who had. al- 
ready established themselves at Corinth, delivered up 
that city, and Theodore paid back the money which 
he had received as the price of Lacedemon. 

Theodore’s successor was another Theodore, his 
nephew, and son of the emperor Emanuel. This Theo- 
dore If, married an Italian lady of the house of Mala- 
testa. On account of this alliance the princes of that 
illustrious house assumed in the sequel, the title of 
dukes of Sparta. 

Theodore left the prineipality of iebouie to his 
brother Constantine, surnamed Dragazes. This Con- 
stantine, who ascended the throne of Constantinople, 
was the last emperor of the East. ; 

While he was yet only prince of Lacedemon, fan 
urat Il, invaded the Morea, and made himself master 
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of Athens: but that city’ soon returned under the do- 

minion of Reinier Acciajuoli. PE TR AP > ‘ 

~The empire of the East was now no more, and the A. ve 1444. 
. ‘ zantem. 


. last relics of Roman ereatness were swept away; Ma- fist. Crus, 


homet IT had entered Constantinople, Greece, though ce 


threatened with impending slavery, was not yet bound Athen. Att. 
by those fetters which “it speedily demanded of ee Neha. 
Mussulmans. “Franeus, son of the second Anthony, @’Athen. 
summoned Mahomet 1 to Athens, to disposséss the Chan ak 
widow of Nerius.* "The sultan who made these in- — 
testine broils subservient to the increase of his power, 

espoused ‘the cause of Francus, and batished “the 

widow of Nerius to Megara. Francus caused her to be 

poisoned. © This unfortunate prineéss* had a’ young 

son, who, in his turn, submitted his complaints to Ma- 

homet. The latter, an interested avenger of guilt, 
took Attica from»Francus, and left him nothing but A. D. 1444, 
Beotia. Tt was in 1456 that Athens passed under the.“ D- 1455- 
yoke of the barbarians.” It’is said that Mahomet seem- °° D: 1458. 
ed enchanted with the city, that he spared it from 

plunder, and minutely examined the citadel. He ex-~ 

empted the convent: of Cyriani, seated on Mount Hy-. 

mettus, from all taxes, becatise the keys of Athens had 

been delivered to him by its abbot. Some time after; 

this Francus Acciajioli was put fo death for conspi: 

ring against the sultan. ae - 

Let us now inquire what was the fate of Sparta, or A.D. 1460. 
rather of Misitra. Ihave related, that it was gov- Awe 
ered by Constantine,surnamed Dragazes. This prince, }._ 10. Ducas. 

PROT eh ne Sa : : Hist, c. 45, 
en his departure for Constantinople, to assume the Sansow ' Ann, 
crown which he lost with his life, divided the Morea meee fue 
hetween his two brothers, Demetrius and Thomas.11. 
Demetrius fixed his residence at Misitra, and Thomas 
at Coxinth. The two brothers went to war, and had 
recourse to Mahomet, the murderer of their family 
and the destroyer of their empire. The Turks first. 
droye Thomas from Corinth. He fled to Rome. Ma- 


_ homet then’ went to Misitra, and prevailed on the 


* The time when Neritis died is not known: 
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governor, by a bribe, to surrender the citadel. This 
unfartunate man had no sooner put himself in the hands 
of the sultan than he ordered him to be sawed through 
the middle. Demetrius was exiled to Adrianople, and 
his daughter became Mahomet’s wife. The conqueror 
esteemed and feared this young princess too much 
not to make her the partner of his bed. 
Three years after this event, Sigismond Malatesta 


prince of Rimini laid siege to Misitra. He took the 
town, but being unable. to reduce the castle, he re- 


turned to Italy. 

The Venetians made a descent at Pireeus in 1464, 
surprised Athens, plundered the city, and retreated 
with their booty toEubea. 

During the reign of Solyman I, they ravaged the 
Morea and took Coron, but were soon afterwards dri- 
ven out by the Turks. 

They once more conquered Athens and all the 
Morea in 1688; the former they again Jost almost im- 
mediately, but the latter they retained till 1715, wher 
it returned under the dominion of the Mussulmans. At 
the instigation of Catherine II, the wretched inhabitants 
of the Poloponnese were induced to make a last and 
unavailing effort in favor of liberty. 

L have abstained from intermixing the dates of tra- 
vels in Greece with the historical events. 1 have men- 


tioned only those of Benjamin of Tudela; his ac- 


‘count is of such high antiquity, and gives us so little 
information, that it may be comprised without incon- 
venience in the series of facts and annals. We now 
proceed to the chronology of travels and geographic al 
works. 

No soonerihad Athens, the slave: of the Meee aris) 
disappeared in modern history, than. she began to 
reecive a new kind of illustration more worthy of her 


‘ancient renown. When she ceased to be the patri- 


mony of obscure princes, she resumed, as it were, 
her ancient empire, and summoned all the arts to her 
venerable ruins. As early a8 1465, Francesco Giam- 


- ' ae 
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Betti made drawings of some of the monuments of A. D. 1465. 
Athens. 'The manuscript of this architéct was on vel- ai 
lum, and was preserved in the Barberini library ‘at 

Rome. It contained, among other curious things, a 

view of the Tower of the Winds at Athens, and an- 

other of the ruins of Lacedemon, four or five miles 

from Misitra. On this subject Spon observes, that 

Misitra does not stand on the site of Sparta, as had 

been asserted by Guillet, after Sophianus, Niger and 

Ortellius ; and he adds, “I consider the manuscript of 
Giambetti as the more curious, because the drawings 

were taken before the Turks had made-themselves 

masters of Greece, and laid in ruins several fine mon- 

uments, which were then entire. ‘The observation is 

just respecting the monuments, but false in regard to 

the dates: the Turks were masters of Greece in 1465. 

In 1550, Nicholas Gerbel published at Basle, his A. D. 1550. 
work, intituled, Pro Declaratione Picture sive Des- march 
criptionis Greecice Sophiant libri septem, This descrip- 
tion, excellent for the time, is clear, concise, and yet 

_ substantial. Gerbel says very little concerning an- - 
cient Greece ; of modern Athens, he observes : Aineas 
Sylvius Athenas hodié parvi oppiduli speciem gerere 
dicit, cujus munitissimam adhuc arcem Florentinus 
quidam Mahometi tradiderit, ut nimis vere Ovidius 
dixerit : 
Quid Pandioniz réstat, nisi nomen Athens? A. D, 1550. 


O rerum humanarum miserabiles vices! O_ tragi- 
cam humane potentie permutationem ; Civitas olim 
‘muris, navalibus, edificiis, armis, opibus, viris, pru- 
dentia atque omni sapientia florentissima, in oppidu- 
lum seu potius vicum redacta est. Olim libera. et 
suis legibus vivens ; nunc immanissimis belluis servi- 
éutis jugo obsiricta. Proficiscere Athenas, et pro 
magnificentissimis operibus videto rudera et lamenta- 
“biles ruinas. Noli, noli nimium fidere viribus tuis; 
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“ged in cum confidito qui dicit : Ego Dominus Deus. 


vester.””* . 

This cntietrniphe ia an aged aad fens. Folio: 
lar to the ruins of Athens, is highly i impressive. _ We 
cannot. cherish too much gratitude towards those “who 
opened the way for us to the beauties of antiquity. 

Dupinet asserted, that Athens in his time was but 
an insignificant village exposed to the ravages of. fox- 
es and of wolves. 


Laurenberg, in his debeiption of ‘Athesast emphati- 


cally exclaims: Fut quondam Grecia, fuerunt Athenee : 
nune neque in Greeciad Athenee, neque in ipsa Gracia 
Greecia est.“ There was atime when Greece, when 
Athens existed: now neither is there an Athens in 
Greece, nor is Greece itself any longer to be found.” 

Ortellius, surnamed the Ptolemy of his time fur- 
nished. some new. information respecting. Greece in 


his Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, and in his Synonima 


Geographica, reprinted with the title of .Thesaurus 
Geographicus: but he erroneously confounds Sparta 


and Misitra. He also believed that nothing was left. 


of Athens, but a castle and a few cottages : nURE Cusu~ 
lee tantumsupersunt quedam. 


Martin Crusius, professor of Greek and Latin ‘at 


the University of Tiibingen, | towards the conclusion 


* <« Enegs Sylvius says that Athens, whose very strong cltadey 
was delivered by a certain Florentine to Mahomet, now exhihitsthe 
ap pearance of a very small town, sq that Ovid might but too truly 
exclaim : What, besides the name is left of Pandionian Athens! 

“<0 the deplorable vicissitudes of human things! © the tragic 
change of human power! A city gnee renowned for its walls, har- 
bours buildings; pre-eminent in arms, wealth, citizens, wisdom, 


_ and every species of lear ning, is now reduced to a petty town, or 


rather a village. Formerly free and living under itsownlaws; now 
oppressed by the most eruel monsters, and bowed down. by the yoke 
of slavery; Go to Athens, and instead of the most magnificent 
works, behold heaps of rubbish, and lamentable ruins. Beware be= 


ware of confiding too much in thine own strength, nut put thy trust: 


in Him who says, 1 am the Lord veut God.” 


— 


« Qe 


i dee 


Oa plates 


of the sixteenth century, made diligent: inquiries Con- 
cerning the state of the Peloponnese and Attica. His 
eight books, intituled, Tureo-Greecia, give an account 


of Greece far the year 1444, to the time i in which he | 


wrote. The first book contains the political, and the 
second the ecclesiastical history of that interesting 
country. The six others are. composed of letters sent 
to different persons by modern Greeks. Two of these 
letters, containing some particulars relative to Athens 


deserve to be known. The first is addressed in 157 5. 


by Theodore Zygomalas, who styles himself protho- 
notary of the great church of Constantinople, “ to the 
learned Martin. Crusius, professor of Greek and Latin 
Literature at the University of Titbingen, and very 
dear in Jesus Christ. 

e Being a native of Nauplia, a town of the Pelo- 


‘ ponnese, not far from Athens, [have often been at that 


city. I have examined with care the. objects which it 
contains, the Areopagus, the Antique Academy, the 


‘Lyceum of Aristotle, lastly, the Pantheon. This edi- 


fice is the most lofty and surpasses all the others in 
beauty. ‘The exterior all round exhibits in sculpture 
the history of the Greeks and of the gods. Over the 
principal ‘entrance i in particular, you observe horses 


2T 


Zygomalas,’” 


which appear absolutely alive, so that you may fancy 


you hear them neigh.* They are said to be the: work 
of Praxiteles ; ; the soul and genius of the man have 
been transferred to the stone. There are in this place 
several other things worthy of notice. Y say nothing 
of the opposite hill on which grow all kinds of herbs 


A. D. 1584. 


useful in medicine ;} a hill which I call the garden of © 


Adonis. N either do I say any thing concerning the 


* Geuxzcoueiss avdeopsay ctenxz—T his expression I do not un= © 


derstand. The Latin version has: tanquam frementes im carnem: * 


humeanam. Spon, who translates part of this passage, has adhered to 


the Latin version, which isjustas obscure to me as the original. He * 


renders it: ‘ which seem to long for'a repast of human flesh.” { 
cannot admit this signification, which to me appéars absurd unless 
Zygomalas means here to allude to the horses of Diomed. 

tT Probably Mount Hymettus, 


* 


Re 


A.D, 1584, 


Cabasilas, 
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serenity of the air, the excellence. of the water; and: 
other advantages enjoyed by Athens; whence it hap- 
pens that its inhabitants now fallen into barbarism, 
still retain some remembrance of what they have been. 
They may be known by the purity of their language + 
like syrens, they charm all who hear them, by the va- 
riety of their accents.—But why need I say more of 
Athens ! jig animal indeed has pack: but the oon 
remains.’ 

This letter abounds with errors, but it is valuable 
on account of its ancient date. Zygomales made 
known the existence of the temple of Minerva, which 
was supposed to be destroyed, and which he wrongly 
denominates the Pantheon. 

The second letter, written to Crusius, by Simeon 
Cabasilas, a native of Acarnania, furnishes some addi- 
tion to the information given by the prothonotory. 

“Athens was formerly composed of three parts, all 
equally populous. At present, the first part, situated 


‘onan eminence, contains the citadel, and a temple 


dedicated to the Unknown God; and is inhabited by 
Turks. Between this and the third is situated the 
second part, where the Chritians live together. After 
this second part comes the third, over which is the 

following inscription: . 

THIS Is ATHENS, 

THE ANCIENT CITY OF THESEUS. 

oth this last portion i is seen a palace, covered with 
Jarge marbles, and supported by pillars. Here you 
still find inhabited houses. The whole city may be 
six or seven miles in circumference, and contains 

about twelve thousand inhabitants.” 
Four important ‘things are to be remarked in this 
description. 1. The Parthenon had been dedicated by 
ithe Christians to the Unknown God, mentioned by 


a Paul. Spon unseasonably cavils with Guillet on 
~ the subject of this dedication: Deshayes has mention- 


ed it in-his travels. 2. The temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus (the palace covered with marble) or at least great 
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part of at was standing i in the time of Cabasilas:, uo A. D. 1384. 


other traveller has seen any thing of it but the ruins. 
8. Athens was then divided in the same manner as it 


‘is still; but it contained twelve thousand inhabitants, 
‘and has now no more than. eight. thousand. Some 
‘inhabited houses were then to be seen near the temple 


of Jupiter Olympus: that part. of the city is now 
deserted. 4. Lastly, the gate with the inseription: 
This is Athens, the ancient cily of Theseus, has stood 
dill our times. On the other side of this gate, next to 


Hadrianopolis or Athenee nove we read: 


" ‘THIS IS THE CITY OF ADRIAN, 
‘AND NOT THE CITY OF THESEUS. 


Previously to. the appearance of the work of Martin 
Crusius, Belon had published, in 1555, his Observations 
on various singular and remarkable things found in 
Greece. 1 have not quoted his work, because this 


learned botanist visited only the islands of the Arch- 


pielago, Mount Athos, and a small portion of Thrace 


-and Macedonia. 


D’Anville, in caintmentatiie upon Deshayes, has 
conferred celebrity on his work relative to Jerusalem ; 


‘but itis not generally known that Deshayes is the first 
‘modern. traveller who has given ts any account of 


Greece, properly so called: his embassy to Palestine 
has eclipsed his journey to Athens. He visited that 
city between the years 1621 and 1630. 'The lovers 


of antiquity will not be displeased to find here the 


original passage of the first Travels to Athens—for that 


appellation cannot be given to the letters of Zygomalis 


and Cabasilas. 
“From Megara to Athens it is put a short stage, 


which took us Jess time than we should have been 


walking two leagues: no garden in the midst of a 
wood of forest trees can afford greater pleasure to the. 
eye than this road. You proceed through an exten- 
sive plain : full of olive and orange-trees, having the see. 


on the right,.and hills on the left, whence spring sé 
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many beautiful aan that Nature seems to have 
taken pains to render this country so délightful. - 

“The city of Athens is situated on the declivity and 
in the vicinity of a rock, imbedded in a plain, which is 
bounded by the sea on the south, and by pleasant. hills 
that close it towards the north. Itis not half so large, 
as formerly, as may be seen from the ruins, to which 
time has done much less i injury than the barbarism of 
the nations who have ‘so often pillaged and sacked 
this city. The ancient buildings, still standing, attest 
the magnificence of those who erected them ; for there 
is no want of marble, or of columns and pilasters. On 
the summit of the rock is the castle, which i is still 


‘made use of by the Turks. Among various ancient 


buildings, i isa temple as entire and as unimpaired by 
the ravages of time, as if but recently erected. Its 
arrangement and construction are admirable ; its figure. 
is oval, and without, as well as within, it is supported 


by three rows of marble columns decorated on their 


bases and capitals: behind each column there is a- 
pilaster of corresponding style and proportion. The 


Christians of the country assert that this is the very 


same structure which was dedicated to the Unknown 
God, and in which St. Paul preached: at present it 
is used as a mosque, and the Turks assemble there tae 
pray. This city enjoys a very serene air, and the most 
malignant stars divest themselves of their baleful 
influences when they turn towards this country. This 
may easily be perceived, both from its fertility, and 
from the marbles and stones, which, during the long 
period that they have been exposed to the ainineshee: 
are not in the least worn or decayed. You may 
sleep out of doors bare-headed, without experiencing 


the smallest inconvenience ; in a word, the air which 
you breathe is so agreeable and 80 temperate, that you 4 
perceive a great difference on your departure. As to 


the inhabitants’ of the country, they | are all Greeks, 
and are cruelly and bar barously treated by the Turks 
residing there, though ‘their “number is | but small. 
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‘here is a cadi, who administers. justice, a sheriff, A. D. 1628. 
called soubachy, and some janizaries sent hither every 
three months by the Porte. All these officers received 
the Sieur Deshayes with great respect when he 
visited the place, and exempted him from all expenses, 
at the cost of the grand signior. 
“On leaving Athens you pass through the great 


' plain which is full of olive-trees, and watered by sev-~’ 


eral streams that inerease its fertility. After pro- 
ceeding fora fu Lhour you reach the shore, where is a 
most excellent harbour, which was formerly defended 
by a chain. The people of the country call it the 
Lion’s Harbour, from a large lion of stone. which. is 
still'to be seen there; but by the ancients it was 
denominated the harbour of Pireeus. It was at this place 
that the Athenians assembled their fleet and were 
accustomed to embark,” 

The ignorance of Deshayes’ secretary, for it is not 
Deshayes himself who writes, is astonishing; but we 
see what profound admiration was excited by the 
view of the monuments of Athens, when the finest of ~ 
those monuments still existed in all its glory. 

‘The establishment of French consuls in Attica pre- French eqns 
ceded, by some years the visit of Deshayes. . ane 

 Teonceived, at first, that Stockhoye had been at A. D. 1630. 
Athens in 1630; but on comparing his text with that» ‘cea 
of Deshayes, I am convinced that this Flemish gen- 
tleman merely copied from the French ambassador. 

Father Antonio Pacifico published, in 1636, at A. D. 1636. 
Venice, his Description of the Morea, a work without 4° Pacific. 
method, in which Sparta is taken for Misitra. | 

A few years afterwards Greece witnessed the arri- A. D. 1645. 
val of some of those missionaries who spread the hg i 
name, the glory, and the love of France over the 
whole face of the globe. ‘I'he Jesuits of Paris settled 
at Athens about the year 1645, the Capuchins in 1658, 
and in 1669, father Simon purchased the Lantern of 
Demosthenes, which became the place of entertain- 


ment for strangers. 
FE 
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De Monceaux visited Greeee in 1668. We have 
an. extract from his travels printed at the end of 
Bruyn’s. He has described antiquities, especially in 
the Morea, of which not a vestige is left. De Mon- 
ceaux travelled with PAisné by order of Louis XIV. 

The French missionaries’ whilst engaged in works 
of charity, were not unmindful of those pursuits which 
were calculated to reflect honour on their country. 
Father Babin, a Jesuit, publisheg in 1672, an Account 
of the present state of the city of Athens. Spon was 
the editor of this work. Nothing so complete and SO 
circumstantial on the antiquities of Athens had yet 
appeared, 

M. de Nointel, the French ambassador te the Porte, 
passed through Athens in 1674;. he was accompanied 
by Galland, the learned orientalist.. He had drawings 
matle of the basso relievos of the Parthenon. The 
originals have perished, and we think ourselves 
extremely fortunate in still possessing the copies of the 
marquis de Nointel. None of these, however, have 
yet been published, except that which represents the 
pediment of the temple of Minerva.* 

In 1675, Guillet, under the assumed name. of La 
Guilletiére, published his Jncient and Modern Athens. 
This work, which is a mere remance, occasioned a 
violent quarrelamong the antiquaries. Spon detected 
Guillet’s ‘falsehoods: the latter was nettled, and 
wrote an attack in the form ofa dialogue, on the 'Tra- 
vels of the physician of Lyons. Spon now determined 
not to spare his antagonist ; he proved that Guillet 
or La Guillatiére had never set foot in Athens, that he 
had composed his rhapsody from memoirs procured 
from the missionaries, and produced a list of ques 
tions transmitted by Guillet to a capuchin of Patras - 
nay, more, he gave a catalogue of one hundred and 
twelve errors, more or less gross, which had escaped 
the author of Ancient and Modern Athens in his ro- 
mance. ; 


* In the atlas to the new edition of the travels of Anacharsis. 
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Guillet or La Guilletiéreis consequently entitled to A.D. 1674. 

no credit as a traveller, but his work, at the time of 
its publication, was not without a degree of merit, 
Guillet made use of the accounts which he obtained 
from the fathers Simon and Barnabas, both of whom 
were missionaries at Athens; and he mentions a mon- 
ument the Phanart tou Diogenis, which was not in 
existence in the time of Spon. 

The travels of Spon and Wheeler, Hesonicod in A. D. 1676. 
1675, and the following year appeared in 1678. Every eee 
reader is acquainted with the merits of this work, 
in which the arts and antiquities are handled with a 
critical skill before unknown. Spon’s style is heavy 
and incorrect; but it possesses"the candour and the 
ease which characterize the publications of that day. 

The earl of Winchelsea, ambassador from ‘the A. D. 1676. 
court of London, also visited Athens in 1676, and a ge 
‘had several fragments of sculpture conveyed to Eng- 
land. ae . ’ 

While the general attention was thus directed to 

“Attica, Laconia was neglected. Guillet. encouraged A. D. 1676. 
by the sale of his first imposture, produced, in 1676, te cee 
his Ancient and Modern Lacedemon. Meursius had 
published his different treatises, de Populis Alticw, de 

Festis Greecorum, &c: &c.; and thus furnished a stock 

of materials ready prepared for any writer who chose 

to treat of Greece. Guillet’s second work is full of 

the most egregious blunders on the locality of Sparta. 

The author insists that Misitra is Lacedemon, and 

it was he who first gained credit for that. egregious 

error. “ Nevertheless,” says Spon, “ Misitra does not 

stand on the site of Sparta, as T know from M. Giraud, 

Mr? Vernon, ond others.” 

‘Giraud had been the French consul at Athens for Giraud. 
eighteen years when Spon travelled in Greece. He 
understood the Turkish and Greek languages as well 
as the vulgar Greek. He had begun a deseription of 
the Morea, but as he afterwards entered into the ser- 
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vice of Great Britain, his. manuscript probably. fel! 
into.the hands of his lastemployers. 

Vernon, an English traveller, has left nothing ‘but a 
letter printed in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1676. He gives a rapid sketch of his travels in 
Greece. “Sparta,” says he, is a desert place: Misi- 
tra which is four miles off, is inhabited. You find at 
Sparta almost all the walls of the towers and the foun- 
dations of the temples, with many columns demolish- 
ed, as well as their capitals. A theatre is yet siand- 
ing, perfect and entire. It was formerly five miles in 
circumference, and is situated about a quarter of 
mile from the river Eurotas.” ei 

itshouid be observed, that Guillet, in the preface to 
his Jast work, mentions several manuscript memoirs 
on Lacedemon. “The least defective,” says he 
are in the possession of M. Saint Chalier, secretary 
to the French embassy in Piedmont.” ; 

We have now arrived at another epoch in the his- 
tory of the city of Athens, The travellers whom we 
have hitherto quoted, beheld some of the most beau- 
tiful monuments of Pericles in all their integrity. 
Pocoke, Chandler, and Leroi, admired them only in 
their ruins. In 1687, while Louis RIV ‘was erecting 
the colonade of the Louvre, the Venetians were de- 
molishing the temple of Minerva. I shall speak here- 
afier of this deplorable event, a consequence of the 
victories of Koningsmark and Morosini. — 

In this same year, 1687, appeared at Venice, the 
Notizia del Ducato @’Atene by Pietro Pacifico, a small 
work which diplays no marks of taste or pains. 

Father Ceronelly, in his Geographical Description 
of the Morea reconquered bythe Venetiians, has shown 
erudition; but he furnishes no new information, and 
his quotations and his maps should not be implicitly 
relied on. The petty military transactions extolled 
by Coronelli, form a striking contrast with the places 
which are the theatre of them. \Among the heroes of 
this conquest, we remark, however, a prince de Pn. 
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venne, who fought near Pylos, says Coronelli, with 
the intrepidity natural to all the members of his house. 
Coronelli confounds Sparta with Misitra. 

The Alene Attica of Fanelli takes up the history of 
Athens from its origin, and brings it down to the period 
at which the author wrote. His work is of little 


importance as far as regards antiquities; but it con-. 


tains curious particulars of the siege of Athens by the 
Venetians in 1687, and a plan of that city, of which 
Chandler seems to have availed himself, é 
Paul Lucas enjoys a high reputation among the 
»elass of travellers, and I am astonished atit: not but 
that he amuses us with his fables ; the battles which 
he fights single-handed against fifty robbers—the pro- 
digious bones which he meets with at every step 
the’ cities of giants which he discovers—the three or 
four thousand pyramids which he finds on a public 
road, and which nobody besides himself everisaw, are 
diverting stories enough; but then he mangles all the 


inscriptions that he copies, his plagiarisms are inces- 
sant, and his description of Jerusalem is copied ver- 


batim from that of Deshayes. Lastly, ‘he speaks of 
Athens as if he had never been there, and what he 
says of that city is one of the most glaring falsehoods 
that ever traveller had the impudence to publish. 

“Tts ruins,” says he; “are, as may be supposed, the 
most remarkable part of Athens. In fact, though the 
houses are very numerous in that city, and the 
climate delicious, there are scarcely any inhabitants. 
Here you find an accommodation that you meet with 
no where else; whoever pleases may live here with- 
out paying any rent, the houses being given away for 
nothing. For the rest, if this celebrated city surpasses 
all those of antiquity in the number of monuments 
which it has consecrated to posterity ; it may likewise 
be asserted, that the excellence of its climate has pre- 
served them in better condition than those of any 
other place in the world, at least of all suchas I have 


seen, Tf would seem as if elsewhere people had 
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taken delight in the work of destruction: and war has, 
in almost every country, occasioned ravages which, 
while they have ruined the inhabitants, have at the 
same time disfigured all the monuments of their better 
days. Athens alone, either accidentally, or from that 
respect which must necessarily be commanded by a 
city, once the seat of the sciences, and to which the 
whole world is under obligation—Athens, I say, 
was alone spared in the universal destruction. In 
every part of it you meet with marbles of astonishing 
beauty and. magnitude; they were profusely intro- 
duced; andat APH step yous discover columns of gra- 
nite and of jasper.” * } 
Athens is very populous; houses are not given 


away there, neither are columns of granite and jasper 


to be met with at every step: in a word, seventeen 
years prior to 1704, the monuments of that celebrated 
city had been demolished by the Venetians. The 
most singular circumstance is, that we were already 
in possession of M. de Nointel’s drawings and Spon’s 
travels, when Paul Lucas printed this account, worthy 
of a place in the Arabian Nights. 

The narrative of the travels of the Sieur Pellegrin, ' 
in the kingdom of Morea, is dated 1718. The author 
seems to have been a man of little education and still 
Jess science. His paltry pamphlet of one hundred 
and eighty-two pages is a collection of anecdotes of 
gallantry, songs and wretched poetry. The Venetians 
had remained masters of the Morea from 1685; they | 
lost it in 1715. Pellegrin has sketched the history of 
this last conquest of the Turks, which is the only 
interesting part of his work. 

The abbé Fourmont went to the Levant, by order 
of Louis XV, in quest of inscriptions and manuscripts. 
I shall have occasion to mention m the present work - 
some of the discoveries made at Sparta by that learned 
antiquary. His travels have remained in manu- 
script, and only some fragments of them are known ; 
their, publication would be highly desirable as we pos- 
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Sess nothing complete respecting! the ‘monuments of 
the Peleponnese. 

Pocoke visited Athens on his return from Egypt. A. D. 1739. 
He has described the monuments of Attica with that Po°ok*- 
accuracy which communicates a knowledge of the 
arts, but excites no enthusiasm for them. 

Wood, Dawkins, and Bouverie were just then A. D, 1740 
making their literary tour in honour of Homer. iecand, Bow. 

The first picteresque tour of Greece was that of oS ig! 
Leroi. Chandler accuses the French artist of a vio- Leroi. 
lation of truth in some of his drawings; and I have 
myself remarked in them superfluous ornaments. Le- 
roi’s sections and plans have not the scrupulous fide- 
lity of Stuart’s; but taking it altogether, his work is. 

_-a@ monument honourable to France. Leroi was at 

. Lacedemon, which he clearly distinguishes from Mis- 
itra,; and where he recognized the theatre and the 

_ dromos. - 

_ [know not, if theRuins of Athens“by Robert oak, A. D. 1759. 

. be not an English translation of Leroi’s book with 5*7° 

_hew engravings of the plates. I must likewise ac- 

knowledge my ignorance of Pars’ work;-which Chan- 

dler mentions with commendation. aa 

In 1761, Stuart enriched his country with his cele- rte 1761, 
brated work, intituled, Antiquities of Athens. It is a 4 
grand, undertaking, particularly useful to artists, and 
executed, with that accuracy of admeasurement, which 

is, at the present day, considered such a high recom- 

imendation: but the general effect of ‘the prints is not 

good; the whole together is deficient in that truth 

which pervades the details. 

Chandler’s Travels, which speedily followed Stu- tle 
art’s Antiquities, might enable us to. dispense with all : 
the others. In this work the:doctor has displayed un- 
common fidelity, a pleasing and yet profound erudi- A. D, 2764. 
tion, sound criticism and exquisite taste. I have only 
one fault to find with him, which is, that he frequently 
mentions Wheeler, but never introduces the name of 


Spon without a merked reluctance. Spon certainly 
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deserves to be noticed when the partner of his labours . 


is spoken of; Chandler, as a scholar and a traveller, 
ought to have forgotten that he was an Englishman. 


In 1805, he published his last work on Athens, which. 


I have not been able.to procure. 


_ Riedesel visited the Peloponnese and Attica in 1773. : 
He has filled his little work with many grand reflec- 


tions. on the manners, laws, and religion of the 
Greeks and Turks. The baron travelled in the Mo- 
rea three years after the Russian expedition. A great 
number of monuments had perished at Sparta, at Ar- 
gos, and at Megalopolis, in consequence of this inva- 
sion; in the same manner as the antiquities of Athens 
owed their final destruction to the expedition of the 
Venetians. 


The first Slates of M. de Gigsinenlis magnificent. 
work appeared at the beginning of 1778. This per- 


formance I shall have frequent occasion to mention 


with deserved commendation. I shall merely remark . 


in this place, that M. de Choiseul has not yet published 
the monuments of Attica and of the Peloponnese. 
The author was at Athens, in 1784; and it was the 


same year, IL believe, that M. Chabert determined the 


latitude, and longitude of the temple of Minerya. 


The researches of Messrs. Foucherot and. Fauvel 


began about 1780, and were prosecuted in the. sue- 
ceeding years. The memoirs of the latter. describe 
places and antiquities heretofore unknown. M. Fau- 
vel was my host at Athens, and of his labours I shall 
speak in another place. 

Our great Greek scholar d’Anse de Villoison trav 
elled over Greece nearly about this period; but we 
have not reaped the benefit of his studies. . 


M. Lechevalier paid a hasty visit. to Athens in 


1785. 


age, that is to say, they are philosophical, political, 
economical, &e, To the study of antiquity they con- 
tribute nothing; but the author’s observations en the 


The travels of M. Scrofani ea the: a sa of the 
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soil, population, and commerce of the Morea are ex- 
cellent and new. 

At the time of M. Serofani’s travels, two English- 
men ascended the most elevated summit of the ‘Tay- 
getus. 

In 1797, eed Dixo and Nicolo ‘Stephanopoli / 
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were sent to the republic of Maina by the French (\¢ Stepha- 
government, ‘These travellers highly extol that re- nopoli. 


public, which has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. For my part, I have the misfortune to consider 
the Mainoties as a hord of banditti, of Sclavonian 
extraction, and no more the descendants of the ancient 
Spartans, than the Druses are the offspring of the 
Count de Dreux. {f cannot therefore share the en- 
thusiasm of those who behold in these pirates of Tay- 
getus, the virtuous heirs of Lacedemonian liberty. 


M. Poucqueville would certainly be the best guide A. D. 1798. 


for the Morea, if he had been able to visit all the 
places that he has described. He was Gowemtelt a 


‘prisoner at 'Tripolizza. 


Pouequeville. 


About this time lord Elgin, the English Ate Lord Elgin, 
at Constantinople, caused researches and ravages to ee ale 


be made in Greece, whichI shall have occasion to 
praise and to deplore. Soon after him, his country- 
men Swinton and Hawkins visited retin? Sparta and 
Olympia. 

The fragments designed fo ne to the Know- A 
ledge of Modern Greece conclude the list of all these 
travels. They are indeed but fragments. 

Let us now sum up, in a few words, the history of 
the monuments of Athens: The Parthenon, the tem- 
ple of Victory, great part of the temple of the Olym- 
pian, Jupiter, another monument denominated by 
Guillet the lantern of Diogenes, were seen in all their 
beauty by Zygomalas, Cabasilas, and Deshayes. 

De Monceaux, the marquis de Nointel, Galland, » 
father Babin, Spon, and Wheeler, also admired the 
Parthenon while yet entire ; but the lantern of Diogenes 


. had disappeared, andthe temple of Victory bad been 
F 
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blown up by the explosion of a powder magazine ;* 
so that no part of it was left ee but i pedi- 
ment. 

Pococke, Leroi, Stuart, and Chandler, found the 
Parthenon half destroyed by the bombs of the Vene- 

_tians, and the pediment of the temple of Victory de- 
molished. Since that period the ruins have kept con- 
tinually increasing. I shall relate in what manner 
they were augmented by lord Elgin. 

The learned world consoles itself with the draw- 
ings of M. de Nointel, and the picturesque tours of 
Leroi and Stuart. M. Fauvel’ has taken casts of two 
cariatides of the Pandroseum and some basso-relievos 
of the temple of Minerva. A metope of the same 
temple is in the hands of M. de Choiseul. Lord El- 
gin took away several others which, perhaps, perish- 
ed with the ship that foundered at Cerigo. Messrs. 
Swinton and Hawkins possess a bronze trophy found 
at Olympia. 'The mutilated statue of Ceres Eleusina 
is also in England. Lastly, we have in ferra cotta the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates. It is a melancholy 
reflection, that the civilized nations of Europe have 
done more injury to the monuments of Athens in the 
space of one hundred and fifty years than all the bar- 
barians together in a long series of ages: it is cruel 
to think that Alaric and Mahomet I respected the Par- 


thenon, and that it was demolished by Morosini and — 


lord Elgin. 


* This aceident happened in 1656, 
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. I nave already observed, that it is my intention to 
inquire in this Second Memoir, into the authenticity 
of the Christian traditions relative to Jerusalem. ‘The 
history of that city being involved i in no obscurity, has 
no occasion for preliminary explanations. 

The traditions respecting the Holy Land, derive ; 
their certainty from three sources : from history, from 
religion, and from places of local circumstances. Let 
us first consider them in an historical point of view. 

Christ, accompanied by his Apostles, accomplish- 
ed at Jerusalem, the mysteries of his passion. The 
writings of the four Evangelists are the earliest do- 
cuments that record the actions of the Son of Man. 
The acts of Pilate preserved at Rome, in the time of 


: Tertullian, * attested the principal event of that histo-_. 


ry, the Crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth., 
The Redeemer expired. Joseph of athe ob- 
tained the sacred body, and deposited it in a tomb at 


the foot of Calvary. _'The Messiah rose again on the 


third day ; appeared fo his apostles and disciples, 
gave them his instructions, and then returned to the 
right hand of his Father. Se: time the church 
commences at Jerusalem_ 

It is natural to suppose that the first apostles and 
relatives of our Saviour, according to the flesh, who 
composed this first church in the world, were perfect- 
ly acquainted with all the circumstances attending the 
life and death of Jesus Christ. It is essential to re- 
mark, that Golgotha was outof the city as well as the 
Mount of Olives: whence it follows, that the apostles 
might the more freely perform their devotions in the 
places sanctified by their divine master. 


* Apolg. advers. Gent, 
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The knowledge of. these places was. not long con- 
fined within-a narrow circle of disciples; Peter, in two 
harangues, converted eight thousand persons at Jeru- 
salem ;* James, the brother of our Saviour, was elect- 
ed the first bishop of this church in the year 35 of our 
era;} and was succeeded by Simeon, the cousin of 


Jesus Christ.j. We then find aseries of thirteen bish- : 


ops of Jewish race, who occupy a space of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three years, from Tiberius to the 
reign of Adrian...The names “ofthese bishops are 
Justus, Zacheus, Tobias, Benjamin, John, Mathias, 


Philip, Seneca, Justus HH, Levi, Ephraim, Joseph, and 


Jude.) 

Af the first Christians of Judea. consecrated monu- 
ments. fo their religious worship, is it not probable 
that they erected them in preference on those spots 
which had been distinguished by the miracles of their 
faith ? Can it be doubted, that in those times. there ex- 
isted sanctuaries in Palestine, when the believers pos- 
sessed such at Rome, and in all the provinces of the 
empire? When St, Paul and the other apostles gave 


exhortations and laws to the churches of Europe and. 
Asia, to whom did they address themselves, unless to. 
a congregation of believers meeting in one common, 


place, under the direction of a pastor? is not this even 
implied by the word Ecclesia, which in Greek. signi- 
fies either an assembl a place of assembly | eis 
Cyril takes it in the lat@isense. 
' ‘The election of the sev eideacons in the year 33 of 
the Christian era ;@ and the first council held in 51, 
show that the apostles had particular places of meet- 
ingin the Holy City. We find no difficulty in beliey- 
ing also, that the Holy Sepulchre was honoured from 
the first institution of christianity under the name of 
Martyrion, or the Testimony, At least, St. Cyril, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, preaching in 347, in the church 
* Acts of the Apostl c. 2. and 4, 7 Ens, Hist. Beck. lib, I, ¢,2. 
+ Eus. Hist, Ecel, lib. TIL. e. 11—33. 


§ Bus. Hist, Ecel. lib, IIE. c. 35. and-lib. IV. e. 5. 
4 Catech, XVIII, a Acts.c. GB Acts. e, 15. 
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of Calvary says, This temple does not bear the name 
of church like the others, but is called Marturion Tes- 
iimony, as the prophet predicted.* 
At the commencement of the troubles in Judea, A. D, 70. 
during the reign of Vespasian, the Christians of Jeru- 
salem withdrew to Pella,t and as soon as the city was | 
demolished they returned to dwell among its ruins. 
In the space of a few months,t they could not have 
forgotten the position of their sanctuaries, which be- 
ing, moreover, without the walls, must not have suf. 
fered much from the siege. Simeon the successor of 
James, governed the church of Judea, when Jerusa- 
lem was taken, since we find the same Simeon, at the 
age of one hundred and twenty years, receiving the 
crown of martyrdom during the reign of Trajan.§ © 
The succeeding bishops, whose names I have men- A.D. 117. ‘ 
tioned, fixed their residence on the ruins of the Holy 
City, and preserved the christian traditions respect- 
ing it. ban 
_ That the holy places were generally known in the A. D. 137. 
time of Adrian, is demonstrated by an undeniable fact. 
That emperor-when he_ re-built Jerusalein, erected a. 
statue of Venus on Mount Calvary, and another of Ju- 
piter-on the holy sepulchre. ‘The grotto of Bethle- 
hem was given up to the rites of Adonis.? The folly 
of idolatry, thus published, by its imprudent profana- 
tions, the silly doctrine of the Cross, which it was so 


» much to its own interest to conceal. ‘The faith made 


such rapid progress in Palestine, before the last insur- 
rection of the Jews, that Barcochehas, the ringleader 
on this occasion, persecuted the Christians to oblige 
them to renounce their religion.a _ 


* S. Cyr. Cat. XVI Iilum, » ¢ Euseb, Hist. Beek. lib. HL ¢, 5: 

+ Titus appeared before Jerusalem about Easter, in the year 
70, and the city was taken in the month of September, the same 
year. : : 

§ Eus. Wist. Eeel. lib. I, ¢: 33. 

(Hieron. Epist. ad Paul—Ruff. Sozom, Hist. Ecel. lib. IL, ¢. 1. 
Soerat. Hist. Keel. lib. 1. c, 17.—Sey. lib, T.—Niceph. lib, X VIM. 

3 Ens, lib. TY. ¢, 8. pis Ede 
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No sooner was the J jewish chureh of J Despealemndis: 
persed by. Adrian i in ‘the: year of ‘Christ 137, than, ad 
find the | church of the. Gentiles. established L ‘that city. 
Mark was its finst, bishop, and. Eusebius gi z; sus. a list 
‘of his successors till the time of Dioclesi n. These 
“were : Cassian, Publius, Maximus, Julian, Caius, 
Symmachus, Caius U1, Julian U, Capiton, alens, Do- 
lichian, Nar cissus, the. thirtieth after the apostles, Di 
‘Us, Germanion, Gordius,{ Alexander, , Mazabanes, 
Ee eae a Zabdas, Hermon,b- tl i 
fore the persecution of Dioclesian. : A ERAS 

_ Adrian, though 80 zealous in behalf of his eter 
did not persecute the Christians, except those of J eru- 









salem, whom he doubtless looked | upon as Jews, and ; 


who were in fact of the Israelitish nation. - The apol- 


A. D. 126. 


ogies of ‘Quadratus: and Aristides are supposed to. 
have. made an impression upon him.c He even wrote aE 


a letter to Mimucius Fundanus, governor of Asia, for- 





bidding him wes peat fee beliveres without just tine = 


- eause.d 3 ey Soe 


Belt-is probable that aS Gentiles pe Ie os the 


A. BD. 162. 
Under Com- 
mod, 


+, oo 


=a 


faith, lived peaceably’ at ABlia, or New Jerusalem, tii 


the reign of Dioclesian: this is indeed evident, from 
the list of bishops of that chureh given above. When 
Narcissus filled the episcopal chair, the deacons were 
in want of oil at the feast of Easter: Nareissus, we 
are told,. performed : a miracle on that oceasion. e€ ‘The 
Christians at this. period — ‘therefore, celebrated the 
mysteries of their religion in public at Jerusalem, and 
had consequently altars consecrated to their. worship, 

Alexander, another bishop « of filia during the reign 
of the emperor Severus, founded a library i in his. dio- 
cese :f now this circumstance must aso yo peate, 


Pa. le 


Temi W..e,, 12; 


+ Eus, lib. VI. c. a ; teen 7 $a. Jib. VI. c. 10 1h 
GLa ib, VIE, 0.5. > hee: oe lib. VII. ¢. 8. 
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: leisure, and ‘prosperity ; ; postscripts n never open 1a pu 
tte school of philosophy. sen bid 
ys Tf ‘the faithful were not at this. ‘time allowed the 

m pos session of Calvary, the Holy Sepulchre, and Beth- 

4 ehem, to ¢ ce rate their estivals, the - memory of * 

4 those sanctuaries ‘eould not at least be effaced. ‘The 

; very idols se rved to ‘mark ‘their places; nay, more, 
the Pagans them ms ves” hoped. that the temple “of 
Venus, erected 0 on the summit of Calvary, would not. 
prevent the Christians from visiting t that sacred Mount; 
for they rejoiced in ‘the idea, that the Nazaranes, 
when t they repaired to Golgotha to pray, would 
appear to be paying adoration to the daughter of 
Jupiter. = This isa a a striking proof of the perfect knowi- 
¢ edge of the sacred ee, retained by the. churelt pa 
Jerusalem. So eae 
_ ‘There > are “writers Site go ‘still ether. aa ‘asaert) 
that prior to. the persecution of Dioclesian, the Chris- 
~~ tians of Judea had regained | possession of the Holy 
_Sepulchre-+ It is certain that St. Cyril, speaking of A. D. 326. 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, ‘positively says: ee = 
“Iti is not long since Bethlehem was a country place, 
and Mount Calvary a garden, the traces of which are 
» yet visible. €.”{ What ‘then had become of the profane 
edifices? There is every reason to believe that the 
pagans at Je erusalem, finding: their number too small to 
maintain their ground: against the increasing multitude 
_ of the - faithfal, by degrees forsook ‘the temples of 
Adrian. If the Church, yet exposed to persecution, 
ie durst not rebuild its altars” at the sacred tomb, it 
enjoyed : at least the consolation of worshiping there 
unmolested, and of beholding the ear of idola- 
try moulder into ruins. —~ 
We have now-arrived at an aE. when the Holy A. D. 397. 
places begin to. shine with a lustre no more to be 
effaced. Constantine having placed the Christian re- 
ligion upon the throne, wrote to Macarius, bishop - 


















* . Sozom. lib. IL cL, At Epon, Bell, Shorge, tom. VE 
} Cateches, XID. and XIV. 
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of Jerusalem. He ordered him to cover the tomb of 
our Saviour with a magnificent church.* ‘Helena, the 
emperor’s mother, went herself to Palestine, and di- 
rected search to be made for the Holy Sepulchre. It 
had been buried under the foundation of Adrian’s 
edifices. A Jew, apparently a Christian, who, accord- 
ing to Sozomenes, had preserved memorials of his 
forefathers, pointed out the place. where the tomb 
must have been. Helena had the glory to restore to 
religion the sacred monument. She likewise disco- 
vered three crosses, one of which is said to have been 
recognised by its miracles, as the cross on which the 
Redeemer suffered Not only was a magnificent 
church erected at the Holy Sepulchre, but two others 
were built by Helena; one over the manger of the 
Messiah, at Bethlehem, and the other. on the Mount 
of Olives, in memory of the ascension of the Lord.{ 
Chapels, oratories, and altars_by—degroes marked all 
the places consecrated by the acts of the Son of Man: 
the oral traditions were committed to writing, and 
thus secured from the treachery of memory. — 
Eusebius in his History of the Church, his Life of 
Constantine, and his Onomasticum urbium e€ locorunt 


Sacre Scripture, has, in fact, described the holy places 


as we see them at the present day. He speaks of the 
Holy Sepulchre, of Calvary, of Bethlehem, of the 
Mount of Olives, and the grotto where Christ reveal- 
ed the mysteries to the apostles.) After him comes © 
St. Cyril, whom I have already quoted more than 
once: he shows us the sacred stations such as they 
were before and after their embellishments by Con- 
stantine and St. Helena. Socrates, Sozomenes, Theo- 
doret, Evagrius then give the succession of several 
bishops from Constantine to Justinian : Macarius,4 
‘Maximus,** Cyril,{} Herrennius, Heraclius, Hilarius,{} 

* Bus. in Const. lib. IIL. c. 25—43, Socr. lib. T. ¢. 9. 

T Soer. c. 17.—Sozom. lib, TIL, gs i, + Bus. in Const. lib. I. ¢. . 

§ Bus. in Const. lib. THI. ¢. 43, q ning lib. Iie; 3, 


** Soerat. lib. IT. ¢. 24, —Sozom: lib. IL. c. 
+} Soerat. lib, IM, ¢. 20, * ee. tt Sadana lib, TY. & 30. 
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John,* Sailust, Marty rins, Elias, Peter, Macarius IL.;} 
and John,| the fourth of that name. 

St. Jerome, who retired to Bethlehem about. the 
year 385, has left us in various parts of his works, 


“It would be too Jong,” says he in one of his let- { 


A. D. 384. 
Und. Val. 
Theod, and 
the most complete delineation of the sacred places,) Arcad. 


. D, 476. 


Und. Justin. 


ters,7 “to. go through all the ages, from the ascen_ A. D. 579. 
sion of the Lord to the time i in whith we live, to re- 17. 


late how many bis hops, how many mariyrs, how many 
teachers have visited Jerusalem, for they would have 
thought themselves possessed of less picty and learn- 
ing had d they not adored Jesus Christ on the very spot 
where { the gospel began to diffuse its light from the 
summit of the cross.” 

St. Jerome declares, in the same letter, that pil- 
grims from India, Ethiopia, Brilain, and Hibernia,** 
resorted to Jerusalem, and sung in their various Tae 
guages the praises of Christ, around his tomb. He 
says that alms were sent from all parts to Calvary ; 
he mentions the principal places of devotion in Pa- 


testine and adds that, in the city of Jerusalem alones- 


there Were so many sanctuaries that it was impossible 
£0 visit them: all in one day. ‘This letter is addressed 


to Marcella, and is conjectured to have been written 


by St. Paula and St. Eustochium, though it is ascribed 
in manuscripts to St. Jerome. Could then.the beliey- 
ers who, from the days of the apostles to the conclu- 
sion of the fourth century, had frequented the tomb 
of our Saviour, could they, I ask, be ignorant of the 
situation of that tomb? _ . 

The same father of the church, -in his letter to 
Eustochium, on the death of Paula, thus describes the 
stations visited by the pious Roman lady : 

“ She prostrated herself,” says he, “ before the 
éross, on the top of Calvary; at the Holy Sepulchre 

* Sozom. lib. VIE. ec. 14, f Evagr. lib. IV. c. 87. 

4+ Evagr. lib. V. c. 14. 


§ Epist. XXII. &e, De situ et nom. lee. hebraic, &e, 
& Bplst. ad Marcel, -** Enist. XX. 
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she embraced the stone which the angel rolled away, 
and kissed, with particular reverence the spot where 
the body of Christ was laid. She saw on Mount Sion, 
the pillar where our Saviour was bound and scourged 
with rods; the pillar then supported the portal of a 
church. She desired to be conducted to the place 


- where the disciples were assembled when the Holy 


Ghost descended upon them. She then repaired te 
Bethlehem and stopped by the way at Rachel’s se- 
pulchre. She adored the manger of the Messiah, and 
pictured to herself the wise men and the shepherds 


_ as still present there. At Bethphage she found the 


monument of Lazarus, and the habitation of Martha - 
and Mary. At Sichar she admired a church erected 
over Jacob’s well, where Christ conversed with the 
Samaritan woman, and lastly; she found at Samaria 
the tomb of St. John the Baptist.”* 

~ This letter is of the year 404; consequently more 
than fourteen centuries have elapsed since it was 
written. Read all the accounts of the Holy Land, all 
the travels from Arculfe’s to mine and you will see 
that the pilgrims have invariably found and described . 
the places marked by St. Jerome. Surely this is at 
least a high and imposing antiquity. 

A proof that the pilgrimages to Jerusalem were of 
older date than the time of St. Jerome, as that lear- 
ned writer has expressly said, is to be found in the 
Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem. This Itine- 
tary was composed, according to the ablest critics in 
383, for the use of the pilgrims from Gaul; Manner¢ 
is of opinion that it was a sketch of the route for 
some person charged with a commission by the 
Prince : {| but it is mach more natural to suppose that. 
;t was designed for a general purpose; and this is the 
more probable as the holy places are there described 

So much is certain, that-Gregory of Nyssa cen- 

4 pees ad Eustoch. 


{ See Wess, Pref. in Itin. p. 5, a7. ar pet Chem de PEmp. 
J I, } 


inrnopeerion. AS 
‘alastainny tpi, ene 
sured the abuse, a as. Baily: as hind tine. of pilgrimages 
to J erusalem. * He had himself visited the holy places. 
in 379; he particularly mentions Calvary, the Holy | 
Sepulchre, the iount of ‘Olives, and Bethlehem. We 
find this j journey among the works of the pious bishop, . 
under the title of Iter Hierosolyme. Sts Jerome like- A. D. 404. 
wise endeavoured to dissuade Paulina. fromendeh 
king a pilgrimage { to the holy land. sabi aha 
_It was not only priests, recluses, bigienes and doc: 
iors that flocked from all quarters to Palestine at the 
period of which we are treating; but likewise females 
of high rank, even princesses and empresses. I have 
already. mentioned Paula and Eustochium, and must 
not omit the two » Melanias.{ ‘The monastery of Beth- 
lehem was, filled with the most illustrious families of 
Rome who fled thither from. Alaric. Fifty years. be- 
fore, Entropia, widow of Maximian Hercules, had 
made the tour of Palestine, and destroyed. the relics 
of idolatry which still sence, at the fair of Terebin- 
thus near Hebron. : 
» In the age succeeding that of St. Pantie never 
lose sight of Calvary. It was then that. “Theodoret 
wrote his. Ecclesiastical History, in which we find 
frequent mention. of the Christian. Sion. | We have a 
still more distinet view of it in the Lives of the Anchor- A. 1. 430. 
‘ites, by the same author. St. Peter, one of their num.. 
ber, performed. the sacred journey.) Theodor et him- - 
self passed through Palestine, where he surveyed with 
astonishment the ruins of the temple.{ ‘The two pil- 
grimages of the empress Eudocia, wife of Theodosius 
the younger, took place in this century. She caused 
‘monasteries to be erected at Jerusalem, and there 
ended her days in retirementa = PEA, B. 450. 
The commencement of the sixth century, furnishes a, p, 5¢0. 
us with the Itinerary of Antoninus of Placentia : he’ 


-* Epist.ad Ambros. + Epist.ad Paulin.. + Epist. XXTT. 

§ Hist. Relig. ¢. 6. y Serm, II. De Fine et Judicio. 

a@ Evagr. ¢- 20—Zonar.in Theod. If. This illustrious Athenian 
lady has already heen mentioned in the first Memoir. 
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describes. all the stations like St. Jerome. In thiy 
account I remark the burial-place of pilgrims, at the 
gate of Jerusalem, which plainly evinces the affluence: 
of these pious travellers. 'The author found Palestine 
covered with churches and monasteries. He says; 
that the Holy Sepulchre was adorned with precious 
stones, Jewels, crowns of galt necklaces and brace- 
lets.* 9 yi 3 ¥ 

Gregory of Tours, the eatliest. sae iapies of le 
French monarchy, also speaks in this century of the 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem. One of his deacons having 
gone to the Holy Land, had, with four other travellers, 
beheld a miraculous star.at Bethlehem.} According 
to the same historian, there was then at Jerusalem a 
spacious. monastery for the reception of travellers.{ 
It was, without doubt, the same establishment that 
Brocard found two hundred years later. 

In the same century it was also that Justinian exalted 
the bishop of Jerusalem to the patriarchal dignity. 
The emperor presented to the holy sepulchre the. 
sacred vessels which ‘Titus had carried away from the 
temple.  'Phese vessels, which in 455, had fallen into 
the hands of Genseric, were recovered by Belisarius at 
Carthage.} fi 

Cosroes took Jerusalem in 613. _Heraclius rester- 
ed to the tomb of Christ, the real cross which the 
Persian monarch had taken away. Twenty-three 
years afterwards, Omar made himself master of the 
Holy city, which continued under the yoke of the. 
Saracens till the time of Godfrey de Bouillon. In 
another part of this work will be found the history of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre during these calam- 
itous ages. _ It,was saved by the invincible constancy | 
of the believers of Judea: they never abandoned it, 
and the, pilgrims, emulating their zeal, ceased not te 


Shrong to the sacred shore. 
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Some years after Omar's conquest, Arculfe visited A. D. 636;. 


Palestine, Adamannus, abbot of Iona, a British , 
island, drew up a description of the Holy Land, from 
the account of the French bishop. This curious 
description is yet extant. Seranius published it in 1619, 
at Ingolstadt, under this title: De Locis Terrce Sancle, 
hth.3. An extract from it may be found in the works 
of the venerable Bede :De Situ Hierusalem et Locorum 
Sanctorum liber. Mabillon has intreduced the perfor- 
mance of Adamannus into his great collection: Acta 


S. S. Ordin. S. Benedicti H. 54. ; ee 
Arculfe describe#the holy places as they were in 


the time of St. Jerome, and as we behold them at the 
present day. He represents the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre as a circular building: he found churches 


and oratories at Bethany, on the Mount of Olives, in’ 
the garden of the same name, and in that of Gethse- 


mane. He admired the magnificent church at Beth- 
lehem. These are precisely the same objects as are 
still shown, and yet this description is of about the 
year 690, if we place the death of Adamannus in 704.* 
It is to be observed that, in the time of St. Areulfe, 
Jerusalem still went by the name of Ailia. 


In the eighth century, we have two narratives of 


Travels to Jerusalem, by St. Guillebaud:} in which 
the same places continue to be described, and the 
same traditions to be faithfully repeated. These nar- 
_ralives are short, but the essential stations are marked. 
‘The learned William Cavet mentions a manuseript of 
the venerable Bede, tn bibliotheca Gualtari Copt, cod, 
169, under the title of Libellus de Sanctis Locis. 
Bede was born in 672, and died in 732. | Whatever 


may be the nature of this little work, is must. be- 


placed in the eighth century. 


A. D. 700. 
A. D; 765. 


During the reign of Charlemagne, at the commence- A. D. sco. 


* Guil. Cay..Seript. Eccl. Hist. litter, p. 328, 

+ Canisii Thesaur. Mon. Eccles. et Hist. a Barn. tom. 1, p. L.—~ 
Mabil. 11. 372. 

+ Guil. Cay. Seript. Eecl, Bist litter. Ps 338, 
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jv ey had. “solicited the pice ten, z 
monarch of the west. Eginhard | adds, that : 
magne erased the Christians: ae sea.¥ _ At thi 


Tegan Chnengne 
to this. establishment, 


ine aes is ‘very 


places.}. AnigiS bot Be behiean 
Elias, the third of that farit; patriarch of. Jerusalem, 
wrote to Charles the Fat, at the commencement of 
the tenth century, soliciting his assistance towards’ the 
rebuilding of the churches of J udea, “We shall not,” 


says he, “ enter into any recapitulation of our misfor: 
“tunes; they must be well known to you from the. 


pilgrims who daily come to visit the a, Places, and 


who return to their own country.[ — 


The eleventh century, which suneeieete wih ‘ite! 


- omusades, furnishes. several travellers in the- Holy 


Land. © » Oldrie, bishop of | Orleans, witnessed the eere- 


mony of the sacred fire at the Holy Sepulchre. Gla- me 





ber’s chronicle, itis true, should be read with cau tion ; 
but we have here to record a fact, not to. discuss a 
point of eriticiam:: Allatius, in Symmictis, sive Opus 
culis, &e. has also handed down to us the journey to. a 
Jerusalen “of Eugesippus, a Greek. Most of the - 
sacred eal are described in it, and this: account 
agrees with all that we kngge on the subject. In the 


*Tn Vit. Car, Mag! : oe = 
{ Mabill. Act. 8.8. Ord, S. Ben, sect. ITT. part 2. ‘ 
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course of this century, ‘William the Conqueror sent 


considerable alms to Palestine. | ’ Finally, the travels of A. D. 1099. 
Peter the Hermit, which were attendéd with such 
‘important consequences, and the crusades themselves 


prove | how strongly the attention ‘of the Christian 
world was attracted to ‘that remote region where the 
mystery of salvation was aceomplished. mens HN, 

“Jerusalem continued i in the hands of French princes, 
eighty-eight years ; and the historians of the collection 
Gesta Dei per Francos have recorded every thing that 
occurred in the Holy Land during that period. Ben- 
jamin of Tudela ‘visited Judea about the year 1173. 

- When Saladin had retaken Jerusalem from the cru- 


saders, the Syrians ransomed. the church of the Holy 


Sepulchre for a 1 considerable. sum,a and pilgrims ‘still 
continued to visit Palestine in defiance we all tha dan- 


gers. attending the expidition. —— 
_Phocas in 1208, b Willdebrand of Olenburs in 121 1, 


Jacob Vetraco, or of Vetri, i in 1231,¢. and Brocard, a 
Dominican friar, in 1283,d visited. the sacred places 
and repeated, in their Travels, ali that had been said 
before. them on the subject. | =. 


A.D. 1100. 


A. D. 1173. 
A. D. 1187. 


A. D. 1209. 


For the fourteenth centre we have Ludolph,e Man- A. D. 1309. 


deville, and Sanuto.g . eee te 


. For the ‘fifteenth, | Breidenbach, he Pachors, and A. D. 1400, 
Magpeiah ee cect Tie Aa eine al day, al 
. Forthe Apaene. Heyter, Balle nbisen aha. &e. A. D. 1500 
Por the seventeenth, Cotovic, Nau, and a hundred 4: D. 1600. 
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For the éighteenth, Maundrel, Pocock) Shaw, are 
Hasselquist.* 

These. travels which are multiplied ad infinitum, 
are all repetitions of each other, and confirm the tra- 
ditions relative to Jerusalem in the most invariable 
and striking manner. 

What an astonishing body of evidence is here ! 
The apostles saw Jesus Christ; they knew the places 
honoured by the Son of Man ; they transmitted the tra- 
dition to the first Christian church of Judea; a regular 
succession of bishops was established, and religiously 
preserved the sacred tradition. Eusebius appeared, 
and the history of the sacred places commenced. It 
was continued by Socrates, Sozomenes, Theodoret, 
Evagrius, and St. Jerome. Pilgrims thronged thither 
from all parts. From this period to the present day, 
an uninterrupted series of travels for fourteen centu- 
ries, gives us the same facts and the same descriptions. 
What tradition was ever supported by such a host of 
witnesses? He who has doubts on this subject, must 
refuse credit to every thing: and, besides, I have not 
made all the use of the crusades that I might have 
done. ‘To all these historical proofs [shall add some 
reflections on the nature of religious traditions, and 
on the local situation of Jerusalem. 

It is certain, that religious traditions are not so easi- 


‘ly lost as those which are purely historical. "The for- 


mer are in gencral treasured in the memory of but a 
small number of enlightened persons, who may for 
get the truth or disguise it according to their passions < 
the latter are circulated among a whole nation, and 
mechanically transmitted from father to son. If the” 
principles of religion are rigid, as is the case with 
Christianity ; if the slightest deviation from a fact, or 
an idea becomes a heresy, itis the more probable, 
ihat whatever relates to that religion will be presery- 
ed from age to age with scrupulous fidelity. 

* T shall add no more to this list, whieh, perhaps, is already tua 


jong. In the following sheets will be found the names of mans 
other travellers that are here omitted, 
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‘T know that, in a long s series of years, an extrava- A. "D. 1600, 


gant piety, an indiscreet zeal, the ignorance attached 7 


to the times and to the acne: classes of society, 
may overload a religion with traditions which will not 
stand the test of criticism; but the ground work still 
remains. Eighteen centuries, all pointing out the 
same facts and the same monuments in the same pla- 
ces, cannot err. If certain objects of devotion have 


been mistakenly multiplied at Jerusalem, this is no 


reason for rejecting the whole as an imposture. Let 


us not, moreover, forget, that Christianity was perse- 
cuted i in its cradle, and that it has almost always con 


tinued to suffer at Jerusalem. N ow it is well known, 
what fidelity prevails among partners in affliction: to 
such, every thing becomes sacred, and the remains of. 


a martyr are preserved with greater respect than the 
crown of a monarch. The child that can scarcely 
lisp, is already acquainted with this treasure ; carried 


at night by his mother to perilous devotions, he hears 
the singing, he beholds the tears of his kindred and 


friends, which engrave upon his tender memory, ob- 


jects that he can never afterwards forget ; “and, at an 
age when he might naturally be expected ‘to display 
nothing but cheerfulness, frankness, and levity, he 
learns to be grave, discreet, and prudent ; adversity is 
premature old age. . 


I find in. Eusebius: a remarkable proof of this vene- . 
ration fora sacred relic. He relates that, in his time, 
the Christians of Judea still preserved the chair of St. 


James, the brother of our Saviour, and the first bishop 
ef Jerusalem. Gibbon himself could not forbear ad- 
mitting the authenticity of the religious traditions cur- 
rent in Palestine., They”. (the Christians) says he, 
“ fixed by unquestionable tradition, the scene of each 
memorable event ;’—an acknowledgement of consid- 
erable weight from a writer so well-informed, and at 
the same time so prejudiced against religion, 

‘Finally, the traditions concerning places, are not 
40 apt to: be distorted as shen relative te. facts, be- 
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cause the face of the earth is not so liable to chaige 
as that of society. This is judictous sly remarked by 


‘@Anville, in his excellent Dissertation on ancient 


Jerusalem.* “ The local circumstances,” ‘says he 
“ and such as are determiined ‘by Nature herself, have 
no share i in the changes which time and the fury of 
man have made in Jerusalem.” Accordingly d’Anville, 


“with wonderfully sagacity, diseovers in the modern 


eity, the whole plan of ancient J erusalem. 
The scene.of the Passion, if we extend it from the 
Mount of Olives to Calvary, occupies no more than a 


league of ground; and in this little space, how many 
_objects may be traced with the greatest ease! In the 
_first place, there was a hill denominated the Mount 
_of Olives, which overlooks the city and the Temple 
on the east ; this hill is yet there, and has not changed. 

There was the brook Cedron, and this stream is the 
; only one that passes near Jerusalem. There was an 


eminence at the gate of the ancient city, where erimi- 
nals were put to death; this eminence is easily dis- 
coverable between Mount Sion and the gate of Judg- 
ment, of which some vestiges still exist. It is impos- 
sible to mistake Sion, because it is still the highest hill 
in the city. “ We are assured,” says the great geogra- 


_ pher-already quoted, “ of the limits of the city in, that 


part which Sion occupied. It is this part that ad- 


« vances farthest towards the south ; and you are not 


only fixed in such a manner that you eannot compre- 
hend a, greater: space on that side, but the utmost 
breadth to which the site of Jerusalem can possibly 


_ extend in this place, is determined on the one hand by 


the declivity of Sion, which faces.the west, and on the 
other, by its.opposite extremity towards Cedron.” 
This reasoning is excellent, and any one would sup- 
pose that ik was suggested to d@’Anville by an ocular 
examination of the place... 
Golgotha then was a small eminence of Mount Sian, 
to the east of that mount, and to the west of the gate 


* For this Dissertation, see Appendix No. T. 
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of the city: this eminence, on which now stands the 
church of the Resurrection, is still perfectly distin- 
guishable. We know that Christ was buried in the 
garden at the foot of Calvary: now this garden, and 
the house belonging to it, could not-disappear at the 
foot of Golgotha, a hill, whose base is not so large 
that a building situated there could possibly be lost. 
The Mount of Olives, and the brook Cedron, fix, 
in the next place, the valley of Jehoshaphat ; and the 
latter determines the position of the Temple on Mount 
Moria. The Temple furnishes the site of the Tri- 
umphal Gate, and Herod’s palace, which Josephus 
places to the east,in the lower part of the city, and 
near the Temple. The Pretorium of Pilate was 
nearly contiguous to Antenia’s tower, the foundations 
of which are known. ‘The tribunal of Pilate and 
Calvary being thus ascertained, the last scene of the 


_Passion may safely be placed upon the road leading. 


from the one to the other ; especially as a fragment of 
the gate of Judgment is yet left to guide us. This 
road is the Via dolorosa so celebrated in the accounts 
of all the pilgrims. 

The scenes of the acts of Christ without the city 
are not marked with less certainty by the places them- 


selves. The garden of Olivet, beyond the valley -of 
“Jehoshaphat and the brook Cedron, is manifestly at 


this day in the positien assigned to it by the gospel. 

I could add a multitude of facts, conjectures, and 
reflections to those which I have adduced; but it is 
time to conclude this introduction, already of too great 
length. Whoever will examine, with candour, the 
reasons advanced in this Memoir, must admit, that if 
any thing on earth has been demonstrated, it is the 
authenticity of the aaa traditions concerning Je- 
ruselem, 
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TRAVELS wie 
IN 
| GREECE, PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND BARBARY. 


FIRST PART. 
GREECE. 


To the scigetaal motive which impelled me after so many 
peregtinations to leave France once more, were added other 
considerations.. A voyage to the East would complete the cir- 
ele of studies which I had always promised myself to accom- 
plish. In the deserts of America I had contemplated the monu- 
ments of Nature; among the monuments of man, I was as yet 
acquainted with only two species of antiquities, the Celtic and 


the Roman: I had yet to visit the ruins ef Athens, of Memphis, | 


and of Carthage. I was therefore solicitous to perform a pil- 

grimage to Jerusalem : 
el i Qui devoto 

~ grand separ? adora;’e sciogle il voto, 


At the present day it may appear soakereiut strange to talk of 
vows and pilgrimages; but in regard to this subject I have no 
sense of shame, and haye long ranged myself in the class of the 
weak and superstitious. Probably I shall be the last Frenchman 
that will ever quit his country to travel to the Holy Land, with 
the idea, the object, and the sentiments of an ancient pilgrim. 
But if I have not the virtues which shone of yore, in the Sires 
de Coucy, de Nesle, de Castillon, de Montfort, faith at least is 
left me; and by this mark I might yet be recognized by the 
ancient crusaders. 

“ And when I was about to depart'and commence. my jour- 
ney,” says the Sire de Joinville, “I sent for the abbé de Che. 
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minon to reconcile myself with | him. And I girded myself wi th 


my scarf, and took my: staff in my hand, ponies ame 


from ‘Joinville without ever entering the ca ie 

\ my ratte mn ‘from the voyage beyond sea—And so as T went rom 

| Bleicourt to Saint Urban, when I was: obliged | to pass near the 

| . castle’ of. Joinville, ‘TY durst not turn my face that way ee 
| ‘should feel too great ete and an heart should be-too strongly 

t | affected” feb ts Se ib 

* “On quitting my atin again, the 13th yal 1806, was not 

_. afraid to turn my head like the seneschal of Champagne 5 almost. 

a stranger in my native land, Tleft behind me neither castle nor. 
cottage? & ae eRe sea tee Be a ae 

| ~ From Paris” th “Milan the route was not new to me; at ‘Milan 
4p T took the road to Venice, all around. the country appeared 
i nearly like the Milanese, one dull but fertile morass; I gave a 

ew. ide abel ta fed mounments of eae NACE SD: 












pictures by ‘Tintoret, Paul Veronese, and his brother, Bassano, _ 
and Titian; I sought i in a deserted church the. tomb of the latter, 
: hat some i cups to find 3 sy as I tps seeders at iBone 


- The ea of Jerusalem seems to h: ne ta 
eich in ig obscure spot; to escape the persec - 
ae fills the world with his fae, and fee oses Une 

nown, eneath the orange-tree of St Onuphrius, ror a 


I left Venice on the. 28th, and at ten” SPR atts for 
terra jirma, We had a breeze from: the south-east ‘sufficient’ to 
fill the sail, ‘but not to ruffle the sea. - As the vessel” ‘proceeded, 
I beheld the lights of. Venice sink into the horizon ; and distin- : 
guished, like spots upon the surface of the. deap, the hadows 





ing the setrioite Ae its forties grandeur. I meshRiganicem Baal ” 









of the different islends scattered along the coast. These islands, 


instead of being covered with forts and bastions, are occupied | 
by churches and monasteries ; ‘the sound ‘of the clocks: belong- 
ing to the hospitals and lazarets pi our ears, and excited 
' no ideas but those of tranquility and” ‘succour, in the midst 
be of the empire of storms and dangers, We approached ; so near 
‘e one of these retreats, as to perceive the monks» watching 


eo % ie 


Lait 


‘ te ry 


ie 


& 
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ii gondola | as. it passed ; they looked like old. mariners, who, | 
after. Jong peregrinations, have returned to port: perhaps they 
gave their. benediction to. the voyager, recollecting that like him, 
byt they had themselves been s strangers in the land of Egypt. 
fi I reached the main land before day-break, and took a post- 
_ chaise to carry me to Trieste. st turned not out of my road to 
visit: Aquileia ; ‘T felt’ no. temptation. to examine the breach by 
which the Goths and Huns penetrated into the native ‘country of a 
_ Horace and Virgil, or to seek the traces: of those armies which 
wvere the executors of the wrath of the Almighty. On the 29th, 
3 at noon, I entered. Trieste. This city is regularly built, and 
» seated in a very fine climate, at the foot of a chain of sterile 
‘mountains ; Seat contains no- ‘monument of Antiquity. The. last, 
breeze of Ttaly meee aii sbore where the Bape of batba- 
_ ris commences. PTE St pee NS PF ys 
a MM. Seguier, the. Pional Seay at Trieste, had til, spices 


to undertake. to procure me a passage. He met with a ship 
«<i - ready to sail for Smyrna, the captain of which took me on board 


. with my attendant. It was agreed that he should set me on 
~ shore. as he passed on the coast of the Morea; that I should pro- 
_ ceed by. land across the Peloponnesus ; that. the vessel, ‘should e, 
"wait for me some days at the Cape of. ‘Attica, and that, if at the = 
yi era. of this time I. failed to make wy, appearance, | she ie 
_ should then pursue her voyage. Steger 
pe We weighed anchor at one in the morning on Title Ist of Au i 
_-gust—the wind was contrary, as we left the harbour. Istria exif ioe 
- hibited.a low tract of coast, bordered i in the interior of the coun- 
yedrye ‘by a chain of mountains. The Mediterranean, placed i in the 
centre: of the civilized world, studded with. smiling | islands, and 
washing shores planted with the myrtle, the palm, and the olive, 
Ms instantly reminds the spectator of that sea which gave birth to 
_ Apollo, to the Nereids, and to Venus; whereas the ocean de- 
- formed by tempests, surrounded | by unknown regions, _ was weil 
“ealculated to be the cradle. of the phantoms of Scandinavia, or 
the domain of those. Christian nations, who form such an awful 
idea of the greatness and omnipotence of God. 
On the 2d, about noon, the: wit id became favourable, but the 
clouds which gathered i in th rest, announced an approaching 
storm; we heard the first clap of thunder off the coast of Croz, 


* 













3 wi. 
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tia; at three o’clock the sails were’ furled, and a. taper w wai 3 set 
up inthe captain’s cabin, at the feet of animage- of the Blessed” 
Virgin. I have elsewhere remarked. how. affecting that reli- 
gion which ascribes the dominion | over tempests, or ra er the * 
power of appeasing them, toa feeble woman. Sailors on shore # 
may turn free-thinkers as well as. any others, but human wis 
is disconcerted i in the hour of danger; man then becomes reli- 
eee - gious ; and the torch of philosophy cheers him in the midst of a. 
storm, much less than a lamp lighted up before the Madonna. 
At seven in the evening the tempest was at its height. Our 
A Getshan captain began a prayer ‘amid torrents of rain and peals a ; 
of thunder; we prayed for Francis II, for ourselves, | and for the 
mariners sepolli in questo sacro mare. The sailors, some stand- 
ing and uncovered, others Lege ape hae Pg ‘prayed: + 
responsive to the captain, = 5 ot Sa 
The storm continued during part of the eahes An the sails~ 
being furled and the crew having gone below, I remained almost 
alone by the steersman at the helm. In this situation I had for- 
merly passed whole nights on the most tempestuous seas; but — 
I was then young, and the roar of the billows, the ‘solitude eae 
_ Ocean, winds, rocks, and dangers, were to me so many sources, 
of enjoyment. I have perceived in this last voyage that the 
face of objects has changed forme. I am now capable of ih 
_ appreciating all th@se reveries of early youth; and. yet such is 
< _ the inconsistency of man, that I again listened to the siren voice 
of hope, that I again went forth to collect images and to seek — 
colours with which to adorn pictures, destined perhaps to draw 
down upon me vexations and persecution. — -T paced the quarter: 
deck, and from time to time sc awled a note with my pencil by 
the light of the lamp placed na the compass’ in the ‘steerage? 
The men at the helm looked at me with astonishment ; he took 
me, I suppose for a French naval officer, busily | engaged like © 
himself with the ship’s course; he knew not that my compass ~ 
was not so good as his, and that he. angele Inake- the. inte with 
greater certainty than 1. ue tne 
The next day, August 3d; the ‘rtd nettle settled in the 
north-west, we swiftly passed the islands of Pommo and Pela- 
gosa. Leaving the last of the ieleadls of Dalmatia on our Ret 
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Teagpleranibed on n out igiehs Mount | St. Angelo, the ancient Gar, 
e Manfredonia, near the ruins of Sipontum on. - 


hich covers . 





the seventh SS at of, the Jerusalem > 








ty fl: ine 95 
Tntanto Ermioia infra Pombro ose frie. 
Ra A ss 4 Se it, SERIAL Bes tah a aay 

The tune was.a kind of recitative; very high in the intonation 


and ‘descending to. the. lowest | notes towards the conclusion of .. 








ae 


the verse: ‘This picture: ‘of rural felicity. delineated by a mari-" 


ner in pant midst. of the sea, appeared to me more enchanting» 

















r. * The ancients, our ‘masters i in. every. thing, well, is 


nese! effect of these moral contrasts. Theocritus: has‘some-_ 


times placed: his. swains on’ the margin of the deep, and Virgil 


loves to bring together the recreations of ‘the 2 laren om 


5 ¥ 
* UeE RRS grur i Se T Boe Bae S| 


the labours of the mariner : af 





: at 
ry < a : ‘ . 
$ ‘ey wy = Be a # iy fe ‘“ a arp a <7 fay tr ‘ + 
+ Invitat genialis hyems, « euvasgne: resolvit : ea as aan 
var ea Th epee Bew: press cum jam ‘portam: létigére caring. — AR 


Pures: et leti naute, ep nosaeres coronas, F 
Fi oH, cae # | 
On the es the wind was, : violent; : it ‘bronghé.1 us, a. phn? 


bina nearly resembling a lark ; 5 it was hospitably received. . Sai- 


lors are, in general. pleased _ with. whatever forms. ay contrast to 


their turbulent life: they. delight 1 in every thing connected with 
the remembrance of rural life; as the barking of dogs, the, crow- 
ing of the cock, the flight of. land birds: At eleven i in thé morn- 
ing of the same. day we were at, the gates of the Adkiatic ; that i is 
to say; between Cape Otranto in Italy, and. Linguetta. i in Albania. 

ai was: ow on the, frontiers of ‘Grecian antiquity, as well as 


nih gen of Latin i 
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repairing to their native Jand in. quest of the. Aesegeriae not 
; Virgil, and the gods no longer dwell upon Olympus. Set gulls: 

We advanced towards the ‘island. of Fano ; it bears eloeiher 
with the rock of Merlera, othe name of. Othonos. or Calypso’ § 
ee in some. ancient pms pe Anvaless seems. sats dis i 








eoping mpxsenhete “oa He , that if one. sr) areca islaniele sur- 
_ Founding Corfu be taken for the island of Calypso, this. will give 
probability to Homer’s narrative... In this case, indeed, a boat 
would suffice to. proceed from this island to that of Scheria (Cor- 
-eyra, or Corfu;) but the passage must have been attended with 
great difficulties. Ulysses departs with a favourable wind, and 
after a voyage of eighteen days, he perceives Scheria ising 
like a, shield above the surface of the’ deep. Now if Fano be 
€alypso’s island, it is close to Scheria. Instead of requiring a 
navigation of eighteen whole days to desery the coast of Corfu, 
Ulysses must have seen it from the wood where he constructed 
: his vessel. Pliny, Ptolemy, Pomponius Mela, the anonymous 
author of Ravenna, throw no light upon this subject; but: Wood 
_ and the moderns may be consulted respecting the geography of 
- Homer. All these, with Strabo, place the island of. Calypso in 
that part of the Mediterranean situated between Africa and 
Malta. 

For the rest, Fano ehall be with all my heart, ee Snchaiyed 
island of Calypso, though to me it appeared but a “small heap of 
- whitish rocks: I will there plant, if you please, with Homer, “a 
forest dried by the sun’s fervid rays, of pines and. alders, filled 
with the nests of Sea-crows ;? or with Fenelon, “ F will there fine 
groves of orange-trees, and mountains whose ‘singular shapes 
form an horizon as diversified as the eye could wish.” I envy 
not him who would not behold nature, with the eyes of Fenelon 
“and of Homer. oo Ss ee iggihns. 3 ee 

The wind having lulled about | eight elook.. in ie cee 
and the sea being perfect tly smooth, the. ship remained motion- 
less. Here I enjoyed th e first sun-set, and the first night beneath 
the sky of eee = left Bsc gass island of Fe 
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shores of Africa. i foes 





. poe which we had. ae. formed. to the Bet behind. 


nga circle which: terminated at the entrance of the Adriatic ; on. 
our right, that is, to the west, the sun went down beyond the coast 
of Otranto; and store us ee the ies sea, Peencier to” the 





“The colours vithited s the. ee aun were not brillian re 
that luminary « descended between clouds which he tinged. ofa 
roseate hue; he sunk below the horizon, and twilight supplied 
his place | for half an hour.: During this short interval, the sky 
was. white in the west, light blue at the zenith, and pearl-gray in. 
the east. "The stars, one after another, issued from this admira-_ 
ble canopy ; they appeared small, not ‘very bright, but shed a 
golden. light, 80 “soft that it is impossible for me to convey any . 
idea of it. . The horizon of the sea, skirted with a slight vapour, 
was blended with that of the sky. At the foot of Fano, or. the 
island of Calypso, was seena flame, kindled by fishermen. With 
a little stretch of imagination, T might have seen the Nymphs 
setting fire’ to the ship of Telemachus; and had I been so dispo- 
sed, ¥ [might have heard Nausicaa sportively conversing: “with her 
companions, or Andromache’ s lamentationon the banks of the 
false Simois, since I could perceive at a distance, through the 
transparent night, the mountains of Scheria and Buthrotam : 


i Kas sip a 
- The aanthate: operates. more or. out eee the taste of nations, 
In Greece, for instance, a suavity, a softness, a repose pervade 
all Nature, as well as the works of the ancients. You may almost 
conceive, as it were by intuition, why the architecture of the Par- 
thenon has ‘such exquisite proportions ; ; why ancient sculpture is 
50 unaffected, so tranquil, so simple, when you have beheld the 


pure sky, and the delicious scene ry of Athens, of Corinth, and of 


_Prodiigiosa veterum mendacia yatum,, 











Tonia. In this native land of the Muses, Nature suggests no wild 
deviations ; s ae ston on the tocauiran te el the mind to the 
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was destined to visit all the intions Be: the ion Several natives 
of Coreyra won crowns at the Olympic games ; ; their names w ere 
immortalized by the verses of. Simonides, ‘and “the statue of 
Polycletus. Consistently with its two-fold destin, , Coreyra ‘ni 
_ tinued to be, under the Romans, the theatre of ‘glory and of 3 mis- 
Sid for tune. Cato, after the baitle ‘of Pharsalia, met Cicero at  Coreyra. 
What a fine subject to work upon would. be. the inter rview be- 
tween these two Romans! What n men! what sorrows i what ¥ i vicis- 
ee of fortune ? We should behold Cato offering to. relinquish 
to Cicero the ‘command of the Jast republican legions, because 
thro! had been consul. ‘They would then separate ; ; the one to 


tear out his bowels at Utiea, the other to” carry F hiss ad to the 


triumvirs. Not long afterwards, Anthony and Detain celebiated 

at Corey ra, that fatal ‘marriage which proved the source of so 

_ much affliction to the world; and ‘seareely had half @ century 

elapsed, when Agrippina repaired to ‘the same place, to pa 

ral honours: to Germanicus : as if this: ‘island were destined t to 

farnish two historians, rivals in. genius as i in language,* with the 
uihect: of the most admirable of their pictures. nets tie aH 

_ Another order of things ‘mid Ben of men and 3 manners fre- 

z jpuehiiy brings forward the : 

_ in the histories of Byzan i 

the. collection en’ 
Corfu that the army 
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€ Phineele by his doctrine at the et incil of Nice, 
a eer George, likewise | pre tes. of this 

that the church of Corfu 
aper rsecution of Dioclesian, or t 
ar ¢ Eke an out from Corfu on her 
oa of — a emite ‘of compa: 
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the rei of ‘Claudius 
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from the ‘north. west ae 
* On! the Sth, we had, i ee 
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they prefended to be the descendants of Zacynthus, the son of 


Dardanus, who conducted a colony hither. They founded Sa- 


guntum, in Spain; they were fond of the arts, and delighted in 


hearing the verses of Homer sung: they frequently afforded an. 
asylum to proscribed Romans, and it has even been asserted 

that Cicero’ s ashes were found among them. If Zante has op 
A Hy: been the refuge of exiles, gladly would I decree it any 

rs ws and subseribe to its appellations of Isola d’oro, and Fior 
"di Levante. The latter reminds me that the hyacinth originally” 
~ €ame from Zante, and that this island received its name from’ the. 


flower which it had produced: thus, in order to confer honour on. 


a mother, the ancients sometimes added the name of her daugh- 
ter to her own. In middle ages, we find a tradition that is not 


generally known, relative to the island of Zante. ~ Robert Guis- — 


card, duke of Apulia, died at Zante, on his way to Palestine. It 
had been foretold that he should expire at Jerusalem; whence it 
has been concluded, that in the fourteenth century, the whole 


island, or some place in it, was thus denominated. At the present” 


day Zante is celebrated for its springs of petroleum, as it was 


in the time of i saihbA Sem and ri currants Tival those of © 


Corinth. — ae s : we Seo Te 
Between the Norman ee Robert Guiscard, and myse fat 
Breton pilgrim, it is, indeed, a good many years; but in this: inter- 
val, the Seigneur de Villamont, my countryman, passed by Zante. 
He set ont in 1588, from the dutchy of Bretague for Jerusalem 


“Courteous reader,” says he, at the commencement of his 'Tra-’ 


vels, “thou wilt receive this my little work, and correct, if thow 


pleasest, the faults which it may happen to contain ; and, receiv- 


ing it with as good a will as I present it to thee, thou wilt give me 
courage in future not to be sparing of the good things which r 
have had leisure and cpportenity to collect serving Prance’ ace 
eording to my desire.” Bes ape Spine 
The Seigneur de Villamont did not land at Zante: Be came 
like me, in sight of the island afin like me, was driven by asteong 
west wind towards Morea. WT. awaited with impatience the mo-- 
ment when I should discover the coasts of Greece; I kept my 
eyes fixed on the horizon, land: fancied every cloud to be the 
wished-for object. On oo ofthe 10th, I was a chk 
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_Geived confused and Jofty mountains in the distance; they. were 
“fhe mountains of Elis. Glory must surely be something real, 
"since it makes the heart of him who is but the judge of it, throbs 
with such violence. At ten we passed Navarin the ancient Py- 
“Tos, covered by the island of Sphacteria ; names equally celebra- 
ted, the one in fable, the other i in history. At noon we came to 
-an anchor of Modon: formerly Methone, in Messenia. In an- 
other hour I was on ‘shore, I trod the. elassie. ‘soil of Greees eae 
was but ten leagues from Olympia, thirty” from. Sparta, on the 
road which Telemachus followed when repairing to Menelaus 
to make inquiries. respecting his eel 3 and it was. not ae a 
month since I quitted Paris. S 

Our ship had anchored half a “ee from Modon, in the pas- 
sage formed by the continent and the islands of Sapienza and Ca- 
brera, formerly (Enussez. Viewed from this ‘point, the coast of ¢ 
Peloponnesus, towards Navarin, appears dreary and barren. Be- 
yond this. coast, at some distance inland, rise mountains, seem- 
ingly of white sand, covered. by withered herbage : these were ne- 
yertheless the Egalean mountains, at the foot of which Pylos was 
built. Modon has. the appearance of a town. of the middle-ages, 
"surrounded with ‘Gothic fortifications, half in ruins. Not a-ves- 
sel in the harbour, not a. ceenine bile the shore; all was gg 
solitude, and dessolation. 
Sl ent | into the ship’s. boat with the captain, to a intelligence : 
en land. _ We approached the beach: I was. ready to spring out 
upon a desert shore, and to. salute the native country of arts and 
Yer: ‘genius, when we were hailed from one of the gates of the 
town. We were obliged to change our course, and make for the 
castle of Modon. We perceived: at a distance,on the top of a 
rock, some janissaries, completely armed, and a number of Turks 
drawn thither by curiosity. As soon as. we were within hearing, 
they called out to us in Halian: Ben venuti ! Like a trae Greek, 
_ notice of these first Be of good omen, that greeted my 

e Turks plunged inte the 

: our boat to land; and assisted 
all spoke at once, and asked a 
ek and Italian. We en- 
7 , and advanced. into a 
instantly reminded me 
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of the beautiful expression | used by M. de Bonald: «he "Turks ie 
have encamped in Europe. ” It is scarcely, possible . to conceive | 
how just is this expression in its fullest extent, and in. all its. 
bearings. These Tartars of Modon were. “seated, “before ‘their. 
doors, cross-legged,, on a kind of stalls or. wooden, tables, be- 
neath the shade. of tattered canvas, extended from one house: to 


an other. ‘They were smoking their pipes and drinking coffee, 






bd ontrary to the idea which I had formed of the taciturnity C ’ 


, the Turks, they laughed, and made a good deal of noise. tend ss 


We repaired to the Aga, a poor wretch lying” upen a sort of 
camp-bed ina penthouse ; ‘he received me with great kindness. ; 
The object of my voyage being explained to him, he replied, that. 
he would take care that I should be furnished with horses and 
a janissary to take me to Coron, to the French consul, M. Vial; 5 8 
that I should find no difficulty i in traversing the Morea, because 
the roads were clear, since examples had been made of three 
or four hundred banditti ; and that there were now no impedi- 
ments to travelling. — ST sline wet bars 

The history of these three or rol hanaived handitti; is as fol- 
lows :—Near Mount Ithome there was a band of about. fifty rob- 
bers, who infested the toads. The Pacha of the Morea, Osman 
Pacha repaired to the spot; he surrounded the villages where 
the robbers were accustomed to take up their quarters. It would 
have been too tedious and troublesome for a Turk to distinguish 
between the innocent and the guilty: all within the Pacha’s in- 
closure were despatched like wild beasts. ‘The robbers it is 
trie, were exterminated; but with them perished three hundred 
Greek peasants, who were accounted as nothing in this affair. ; 

From the house of the Aga, we proceeded to the habitation 
ef the German vice-consul, for France had not then an agent at 
Modon. He resided in the quarter of the Greeks, without the 
town. In all those places that are military posts, the Greeks 
live separate from the Turks. So eae confirmed what 
the Aga had told me respec oting the e of the Morea, he offered 
me hospitality for the nig t, “hich T accepted, and returned for 
a moment to the ship in a galley boat, epoch was afterwards te 
carry me back to the shore. yt 

T left Julian my French servant, on ‘Hoard, with anedla! to 

wait for me in the ship, at the promontory of Attica, Be yee 
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na, if I should miss the vessel. [ fistehe round me a girdle con- 
faining what specie I possessed, I armed myself at all ‘points, anil 
took into my service a Milanese, named Joseph, a dealer in tin 
at Smyrna. This man spoke a little modern Greek, and he 
agreed for a stipulated sum, to act. as my interpreter. [| tool 
leave of the captain, and went with Joseph into the boat: "Thé 
Wind was violent and contrary.: It took five hours to reach the 
harbour, from which we were not more than halfa league distant, 

and were twice hear upsetting. An old Turk, with a gray beard, 

animated eyes, deep sunk beneath bushy brows, and long and 
extremely white teeth, guided the helm, sometimes in silence, at 
others shouting wildly. . He was no bad representation of Time. 
carrying a traveller in his bark to the desert shores of Greece. 
The vice- “consul was waiting for me on the beach. We went to 
our lodgings in the Greek town. _ By the way I admired some 
Turkish tombs, over-arched with ‘spreading eypresses, and the 
waves breaking at their base. Among these tombs I perceived 
female figures covered with white veils, and looking like ghosts = 
this was the only circumstance that reminded me at all of the 
country of the Muses. The cemetry of the Christians adjoins 
that of the Mussulmans; it is in a ruinous state, without sepul- 
chral stones, and without trees: water-mellons growing here and 
there among thesé forsaken tombs, resemble, both in their 
form and the paleness of their colour, human skulls, which the 
survivors have not taken the trouble to bury. Nothing can be 
more dreary than these two cemeteries, where you observe the 
distinctions of tyrant and slave; even in the equality and inde~ 
pendence of death. 

The abbé Barthelemy sonciderel Methone as so uninterest- 
ing in antiquity, that he has made mention of nothing but its 
spring of bituminous water. Inglorious, amid sO many cities 
founded by the gods or celebrated by the poets, Methone occurs 
not in the songs of Pindar, which, with the works of Homer, con- 
stitute the brilliant archieves of Greece. Demosthenes recapitu- 
lating the history of Messenia in his oration in behalf of the Me- 
galipolitans, makes no mention of Methone. Polibius, a native 
of Megalopolis, who gives excellent advice to the. Messenians, 
maintains the same silence. Platarch and Diegenes Laertius, 
name not one hero, not one pliloggaber oi that place, Athens, 
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Aulus Gellius, and Macrobius record nothing of Methone. 
Finally, Pliny, Ptolemy, Pomponius Mella, and the anonymous 
writer of Ravenna, merely mention its name in enumerating the 
towns of Messenia; but Straho and Pausanias will have it that 
Methone is the -Pedasus of Homer. According to Pausanias, if 
derives the name of Methone or Mothone from a daughter of 
Gineus, a companion of Diomed, or from arock which obstructs 
the entrance of the port. Methone frequently occurs in ancient 
history, but never as the scene of any importait event. 'Thucy- 
‘dides speaks of some bodies of Hoplites from Methone, in the 
Peloponnesian war. From a fragment by Dioderus. Siculus we 
“find that Brasidas. defended this place against the Athenians. 
The same writer terms it a town of Laconia, because Messenia 
was a conquest of Lacedemon, which sent to Methone, a colony 
of Nauplians, who were not expelled from their new country 
when Epaminondas recalled the Messenians, Methone shared 
the fate of Creece, when the latter passed under the Roman yoke. 
“Trajan granted privileges to Methone. The Peloponnese 
having become an appendage to the eastern empire, Methone 
underwent the same revolutions as the rest of the Morea. Laid 
waste by Alaric, and perhaps still more cruelly ravaged by 
Stilico, it was dismembered from the Greek empire in 1124, by. 
the Venetians. Restored to its former masters in the following 
year, it again fell under the dominion of Venice in-1204. A 
Genoese corsair dispossessed the Venetians in 1208. The doge 
Dandolo recovered it from the Genoese. In 1498 it was taken 
from Venice by Mahomet I, who made himself master of all 
Greece. Morosini reconquered it i in 1686, from the Turks, who 
again obtained possession of the country in 1715. Three years 
afterwards, Pellegrin visited this town, of which he has given a 
description intermingled with the scandalous chronicle of all the 
French consuls. Such is. the obseure history of Methone from 
Homer to the present day. As to what befel Modon at the time. 
of the expedition of the Russians im the Morea, the reader is 
referred to the first volume of the ‘Travels of M. de Choiseul, and, 
the history of Poland by Rhulliéves. — 
The German vice-consul, who lives in a wretched plastered 
hut, cordially invited me to a supper, consisting of water-melong, 
grapes, and black br ead; & person must not be hice in regard to 
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yictuals when he is so near to Sparta. 1 then retired to the 
chamber prepared for me, but was unable to close me eyes. £ 
heard the barking of a Laconian dog, and the whistling of the 
wind of Ellis; how then was it possible for me to go to sleep ? 
At three in the morning of the 11th, the Aga’s janissary came to 
apprise me that it was time to set out for Coron, 

We immediately mounted our horses. I shall describe the 
order of the cavalcade, as it continued the same throughout the 
whole journey. 3 

At our head appeared the suide, or Greek postillion on horse- 
back, leading a spare horse provided for remounting any of the 
party in case an accident should happen to his steed. Next 
eame the janissary, with his turban on his head, two pistels and a 
dagger at his girdle, a sabre by his side, and a whip to flog the 
horses of the guide. I followed, armed nearly in the same man- 
ner as the janissary, with the addition of a fowling piece. Joseph 
brought up the rear. "This Milanese was a short, fair man, with a 
large belly, a florid complexion, and an affable look; he was 
dressed in a complete suit of blue velvet; Two large horse pistols 
stuck under a tight belt, raised up his waistcoat in such a 
grotesque manner, that the janissary could never look at him 
without laughing. My baggage consisted of a carpet to sit down 
upon, a pipe, a coffee-pot, and. some shawls to wrap round my 
head at night. We started at the signal. given by our guide, 
ascending the hills at full trot, and descending over precipices in 
a gallop. You must make up your mind to. it; the military 
Turks know no other paces, and the least sign of timidity, or even 
of prudence, would expose you to their contempt. You are, 


‘maoreover, seated on Mameluke saddles, with wide short stirrups, 


which keeps your legs constantly bent; which break your toes, 
and lascerate the flanks of your horse. At the slightest trip, the 
elevated pommel comes in most painful contact with your belly; 
and if you are thrown the contrary way, the high ridge of the 
saddle breaks your back. In time, however, you find the utility 
of these saddles, in the sureness of foot which they give to the 
horse, especially in such hazardous excursions. - 

You proceed from eight to ten leagues with the same horses. 


About half way they are suffered to take breath, without eating; 


you then mount again, and continue your journey. Atnight-you 
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sometimes arrive at a kan, the ruins of a forsaken house, where 
you sleep among all sorts of insects and reptiles, on a worm-eaten 
floor. At this kan you can demand nothing, unless you have a 
post firman; so that you must procure provisions as you can. 
My janissary went a foraging in the villages, and sometimes 
brought back fowls, which I insisted on paying for; We had 
them broiled upon the green branches of the olive, or boiled with 
rice to make a pilau. Seated on the ground, about this repast, 
we- tore our victuals to pieces with our fingers, and when the meal 
was finished, we went to the first brook to wash out beards and 
hands. Such is now-a-days the mode of travelling i in the coun- 
try of Alcibiades and Aspasia. 

It was still dark when we left Modon. I fancied myself wan- 
dering among the wilds of America; here was the same solitude, 
the same silence. We passed through woods of olive trees, pro- 
ceeding in a southerly direction. At day break; we found our- 


selves on the level summits of the most dreary hills that I ever’ 


beheld. For two hours we continued our route over these eleva- 
ted plains, which being ploughed up by the torrenis, resembled 


forsaken fallows, interspersed with the sea-rush and bushes of a, 
species of briar. Large bulbs of the mountain lily, uprooted 
by. the rains, appeared here and there on the surface of the 
ground. We descried the sea to the east, through a thinly sown 


wood of olives. We then descended into a valley, wuere we saw 


some fields of barley and cotton. We crossed the bed of ator-. 


rent, now dried up; it was full of rose laurels, and agnus-castus ; 

& shrub with a long, pale, narrow. leaf, whose purple and some- 
what woolly flower, shoots out nearly m the form o a spindle. 
I mention these two shrubs because they are met with over all 
Greece, and are almost the only decorations of those solitudes, 
once so rich and gay, now so naked and dreary. Now i am upon 
the subject of this dry torrent, I shall observe that in the native 
country of the Ilissus, the Alpheus, and the Erymanithns, I have 


seen but three rivers whose urns were not exhausted ; these 


were the Pamisus, the Cephisus, and the -Eurotas. JI must also 
beg pardon for the kind of indifference, and almost of impiety 
with which I shall sometimes write the. most celebrated and the 
most harmonious names. In Greece, a man becomes familiar- 
ized, in spite of himself, with Themistogles, Epaminendas, So- 
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phocles, Plato, and Thucydides, and it requires profound devo- 


. fion not to pass Citeron, Mrenalos, or Lyczon, as 1 would or- 


dinary hills. 

On leaving the valley which I have just mentioned, we began » 
to. ascend fresh mountains, My guide several times repeated te 
me names which I had never heard; but, to jadge from their po- 
sition, these mountains must form part of the chain of Mount 
Temathea. We soon entered a wood of oliv e-trees, rose-laurels, 
agnus-castus, and cornell-trees. This ‘wood was overlooked by — 
rugged hills. Having reached the ‘| top of these, we beheld the 
gulf of Messenia, skirted on all sides by mountains, among which, 
the Ithome, Was distinguished by its insulated situation, and the 
Taygetus by his two pointed peaks. I saluted these famous 
mountains with all the fine yerses that 1 knew, in their praise. 

A little below the summit of Temathea, as we descended to- 
wards Coron, we perceived a wretched Greek farm-house, the, 
inhabitants of which fled on our approach. As we proceeded, 
we discovered below us, the road and harbour of Coron, in which 
we saw several ships at anchor: the fleet of the captain-pacha lay 
on the other side of the gulf towards Calamate. On reaching the 
plain, which lies at the foot of the mountains, and extends to the 
sea, we left on our right a village, in the middle of which stood 
a.kind of fortified castle ; the whole, that is to say, both the vil- 
lage and the castle were ina manner surrounded by an immense 
Turkish cemetery, covered with eypresses of all ages: My guide, 
pointing to these trees, called them Parissos. One of the ancient 
inhabitants of Messenia would have related to me the whole his- 
tory of the young man of Amycle, only half the name of which 
is preserved by the Messenian of the present day, but this name, 
disfigured as it is, pronounced on the spot, within sight of a ey- 
press, and of the suinmit of Naygetus, afforded me a pleasure 
which the poet will comprehend. J had one consolation in be- 
holding the tombs of the Turks; they showed me that the barba- 
rian conquerors of Grééce had 80 found their end in this coun- 
try, whieh. they have ravaged: in ‘other respects, these tombs 
were a pleasing objéect.. The rose-laurel there grew at the foot 
of thé eypresses, which resembled large, black obclisks; white 
turtle-doves and blue pigeons fluttered and cooed among their 
branches; the grass waved about the small funeral columns, 
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crowned with a turban; and a fountaii built by a shetif poured 


‘its waters into the road, for the “benefit of the be cag eae 
would I heresdiger ai ave, thie me ere . 
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‘We proceeded through. an. uninterrupted | wood of ol olives 





‘of a. ee ae is inie peated bie sta te and ‘eepaarnee he M. 
Vial, ‘then the. French. consul at. Coron, r received me with n that 
hospitality, for which the. consuly of the Levant are so remarka a= 
ble. 1 delivered to. him one of the letters of recommendation t 2 to 
the French consuls, which M. de” ‘Paleyrand had, at tlie i remmealp! 
M. @Hauterive, politely | furnished me with. oxen 
M. Vial had the goodness to lodge me jethae fences ES “He dis- 
“missed my janissary from Modon, and gave me one of his own 
‘ | janissaries. to travel with me through | the Morea and to conduct F 
me to Athens. Fhe captain- pacha. being “Ne war. with | the Ma- 
‘inottes, I could not proceed to Sparta by way ¢ of Calamate, which 
you may take, if you please, for Calathion, Cardamyte, or Tha. 
lame, on the coast of. Laconia, almost opposite to Coron. a It was 
therefore determined. that I ‘should. make a long circuit ; that I 
should endeavour to find the defile of the gates. of Leondari, one 
of the Hermeums of Messenia ; that 1 shou 'd proceed. to Tri ipo- 
_ lizza to obtain from the pacha. of the Morea, he firman. neces ary 
for passing the isthmus ; ; that it should ‘return from. Tripolizza t to 
Sparta, and thence 0 ws the moyniain road to: AREODs Mycen, 
panel Corinth. _ ay 
- Corone, like. Messene | aur 
Sek antiquity, since i L was 
_ Tuins of the aneient I 
the ancient Corone, agre 
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“Oy Having 5, ee a the aehulion of. the Turks; 
ous vas O1 once more besieged, and taken by ony) in 1685. 
‘At this siege were two of my countrymen. 
only | Pe commander de Ta ‘Tour, who there fell: eloviowslys but 
Giacor Die lo. spe ea Ks also of the etic de ee a 
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The rest of this devastated tract belons 
ihree or four thousand olive-trees, an 
ny of Aristomenes in a harem ‘at. Constantinople 
into my eyes, on observing the hands of the Greek slave ep- 
ed, to no purpose, in that oil which nerved the arms of I isi is fore- 


ry 
as 


fathers, to triumph over tyrants. "a 3h) fond Ag i e 


The consul’s_ house overlooked the Gal? of Garon. From: 
my window I beheld the sea of Messenia, painted with the most: 
beautiful azure: on the other side of. that sea, rose ’ the: lofty 
chain of the snow-capped Taygetus, which a Polybius justly com: 
pares to the’ Alps, but to the Alps beneath amore lovely ky. 
On my right extended the open sea, and on my left, at 1 
tremity of the Gulf, I discovered Mount Ithome, detache 
Vesuvius, which it also resembled in its truncated | summit 






had not { power to force myself from. this spectacle : what reflec 
tions are excited by the prospect of the desert coasts of Greece, 
where nought is heard but the eternal whistling of the wind, and 
the roaring of the billows! The report of guns, fired from a time 
to time againat’ the rocks of the eon alone fone 





bela seen upon this hic en, - sea, but the dete: of this chet 
of the barbarians. It reminded ‘me of | thos f can pirates, 


who hoisted their bloody flag in an wiknown 1 region, an 
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| smay tis ef * rT ep at is i? ba re : 

AOn the 12th, at two in the morning, ‘T quitted | Coron, over- 
whelmed with the civilities and attentions of M. Vial, who gave 
me a letter for the pacha of the Morea, and another fora Torkat 
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the bottom of the Gulf of M 
d us into the bec ‘of Bey largest river of the F Pel 
e our little bark rounded for want of water., The j jan- 
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sports still -the return of the, janissary. Nothing would be so pleas- 


ing as natural history, if it were always comnected ‘with the histo- - 


ry of man: > we should with delight behold the Inigratory birds 
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| ee and the Eurotas. _ Providence, in order 





e teal extent of the abode of man; and. an Ameri- 
can bird n ight probably attract: the attention of Aristotle ‘in the 
oer when the philosopher: had not the slightest sus- 
Bee of the existence | ofa new world. | Antiquity would furnish 
us in its: annals with numberless eurious approximations ; ‘the pro- 
gress of nations and of : armies would be found connected d with: ‘the 


pilgrimages. of some. solitary. bird, or with the ainaee oe 


of ‘the antelope or the camel. 


ae mare returned with | a ie and five bores ‘ovo for 
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Piast for a : moment ; x was Weouhih iat 


Seo ry -afable Greek, who offered me confectionary and wine; but 
: I declined his hospitality and pursued. my route to Tripolizza. 
We directed our course towards Mount. Ithome, Jeaving the | 





Messene o on our right. "The abbé Fourmont, whe visited 
these Tains bene —, ago, counted he towers thea 
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; risus. F This river was. covered with a 
multitude of wild fowl, and 1 amused: myself with watching their 


ny ur vanity, has permitted the animals to know 
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they treat. It is evident, for instance, that -Messene and the: an- . 
cient Ithome could not comprise the mountaip — limits, 
and that we ought to adopt the s: ignification assigned t > 
particle xg by M. Lechevalier, who, on oceasion 0 ursull 
of Hector. by Achilles, observe, that dei a to be re ( ered 
before Troy, and not round Troy. ihn 
“We passed through several villages, Chafasa, ‘Scala - Cypa. 
“rissa, and several others recently destroyed bythe pach a, duri 
his last expedition against ‘the banditti.. In all. these villages I 
observed but one female; with her blue eyes, her majestic , sta 
tare, and her beauty, she was. no disgrace to the blood of the 
Heraclides. Messenia was almost i inv. ariably unfortunate : a fer-. 
tile country frequently proves. a baleful boon to its inhabitants. 
From the desolation which reigned around me, it might have 
been supposed that the ferocious Spartans had again been rav- 
aging | the native land of Aristodemus. A great man ‘under- 
took to avenge a great man: _ Epaminondas reared the walls of 
Messene. Unfortunately ‘this town may ‘be charged. with the . 
( death of Philopomen. The Areadians revenged it, and remov- : 
ed the ashes of their. countryman to Megalopolis. I passed with 
my little caravan over precisely the same roads _ AS the funeral 
procession. of the last of the Greeks had done about bvo thousand 
‘years ago. — 
Having skirted Mount fon we , crossed a brook viel: 
runs to the north, and may, possibly, be one of the : sources of the 
Balyra. I have never defied the Muses; they hawe- no | struck 
_ me blind like ‘Thamyris ; S and if I have - lyre, I have not. thrown 
it into the Balyra, at the risk of being 1 transformed after. my ‘death 
‘into a nightingale. “IT mean yet to pay. my ‘devotion to the ‘Nine 
for a few years longer; after which T shall forsake their altars. 
Anacreons’ crown of roses has no attractions for me ; - the fairest 
‘crown of an old man is his « silver hair and the recollections of an 
me bee a hav i et ie: 
e been lower down « on the Balyra. I should 
have rejoiced in the discove ia at Toe of the site of the palace of . 
Merope; but Andania was too far out of our track to think of 
looking for its ruins. An uneven plain, covered like the savan- 
nas of Florida, with long grass, and droves. of horses, conducted 
me to the extremity of the basin, formed by the’ junction of the 
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Jofty_ ntountains of Arcadia and Laconia, Lycxon was before 
us, but a little to the left, and we were probably treading the soil of 
; ‘Stenyclarus. There I heard not 'Tyrtzus singing at the head of 

the battalions of Sparta ; ‘but in his stead f met at this place with 
a Turk mounted on a good horse, and attended by two Greeks 

on foot. ‘Perceiving me to be a Frank by my dress, he rode up 
to me, saying in French: “A pretty country forsooth is this 

Morea for travelling! In France, from Paris to Marseilles, I 

found beds and inns every where. I am excessively fatigued: I 

have come from Coron by land, and am going to Leondari. To 

what place are you bound ?”—“ To Tripolizza,” was my reply. 

“ Well then,” rejoined the 'Turk, “ We will proceed together to 

the kan of the gates, but I am shockingly fatigued, my dear 

sir.’ This courteous Turk was a merchant of Coron, who 
had been in France, from Marseilles to Paris and from Paris back 
to Marseilles.* 

it was dark when we arrived at the entrance of the defile, on 
the confines of Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. Two parallel 
ranges of mountains form this hermeum, which opens from north 
to south. The road gradually rises on the Messenian side, and 
goes down again by a very gentle descent towards Laconia. 

This is, perhaps, the hermeum where, according to Pausanias, 
Orestes, haunted by the ey apparition of the Buran ek, bit of 

one of his fingers. 

: Our caravan soon entered this narrow passage. We marched 
in silence and in file} ‘This road, notwithstanding the summary 
‘mode of administering justice adopted by the pacha, was unsafe, 

and we held ourselves in readiness for whatever might happen. 
‘At midnight we arrived at the kan, situated in the midst of a 

defile. The sound of running water and a large tree announced 
this pious foundation of a servant of Mahomet. In Turkey all the 
‘public institutions owe their existence to private, individuals; the 
state performs nothing for the state. These institutions are the 

effect of a spirit of religion, and not of the love of country, a 

sentiment ues there. _Now se is ey, of remark, that all 


*It is ahs atuctle: that M. Pondléville} met nearly at the sume place with a 
Turk who spoke French. Perhaps it was the same man. 

{ iknow not whether this is the same hermeum as M. Poucqueyille and his © 
companions in misfortune passed in coming from Nayarin, — 
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these fountains, all these kans, all these bridges, are of the earliest 
times of the empire, and are falling into ruin: I cannot recollect 
having observed one single modern fabric upon the road. ‘Hence 
we cannot but infer, that the religious fervour of the Mussulmans 
is abating, and that with religion the social order of aS Turks 
draws near to its dissolution. 

We entered the kan through a stable: a ladder in the form of a 
reversed pyramid, led us into a dusty loft. The Turkish merchant 
threw himself upon a mat, exclaiming: “ And thisis the best kan 
in the Morea! From Paris ‘to Marseilles I found beds every 
where.” I strove to cheer his spirits, by offering him half of 
the supper which I had brought from Coron. “Ah! my dear 
sir,” cried he, “I am so fatizued, that [ am ready to die.” He, 
then groaned, grasped his beard, and wiped his forehead with a | 
shaw], repeatedly ejaculating: “ Allah! Allah!” He nevertheless 
ate with a good appetite the portion of the supper which he had 
at first refused. . 

Quitting this good fellow* at day-break on the 13th, I con- 
tinued my journey. Our progress was very slow: instead of | 
the janissary of Modon, who seemed bent on riding his horse to 
death, I had one of a very different disposition, My new guard 
was a very meagre little man, much marked with the small-pox, 
speaking low and deliberately, and so full of the dignity of his 
turban, that you would have taken him for some upstart favourite. 
offortune. So grave a personage was not disposed to gallop, 
except when the importance of the occasion required; as for - 
instance, when he perceived , any passenger coming. The 
irreverence with which I interrupted the order of march, some- 
times running, before, at others to the right, or left, and in any 
direction where I thought I discovered any vestiges of antiquity, 
was highly displeasing to him, but he durst not complain. In 
other respects, I found him trusty, and very disinterested, for a 
"Turk. 

Another circumstance likewise Catayicd te retard our 
progress. The velvet in which Joseph was dressed in the dog- 


* This man, half Turk and half Greck, as M. Fatvel has since informed me, 
is always travelling about. He has not the best of characters, on account of 
seme transactions, highly advantegeous to hungelf, playing to the lal of - 
an army. } 


» 
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least motion of the hor se, b he sclung to the caddies his] hat dropped 
on ‘one side, his. pistols on tl 1e other; these, were pi be picked up; 
and. poor Joseph | to be st o rights a again. upon his horse. His- 
excellent temper shone - with - new lustre. in thé midst of all his : 
troubles, and hi good | humour was absolutely 1 unalterable. Bas 

‘Thus y y were three tedious hours i in. clearing the hermeum, 
which ‘int this part, strongly ‘resembles ‘the passage of the Appen- © 
nines’ “between. ‘Perouse and ‘Tami. We entered a cultivated 
plain which extends to Leondari. “We were now in | Areadia and 
on the bfrontiers of Laconia. . 

It is generally admitted, notwithstanding the ‘opinion of D’An. . 
ville, that Leondari i is not ‘Megalopolis. It is asserted that the 
former | is the ancient ‘Leuctra, of Laconia and in this conjec- _ 
ture M. Barbié du Bocage. coincides. Where then is Megal- 
opolis? Perhaps at the village of Sinano. To satisfy myself 
on this subject i should have been obliged to go out of my way, 
and to undertake researches foreign: to the object of my jour- 
hey. Besides, Megalopolis, which is not celebrated. for any | 
. memorable action, or for any. “master-piece of the arts, could. 
not have tempted my curiosity, except as a monument of the 
genius of- eee, and. ‘the: birthplace of Philopemen 
and P ybius. ape o 3 
Leaving ‘Leondari, a quite modern ‘town. on ‘the. right, we. 
passed through a wood of aged evergreen, oaks, the venerable 
remains of a sacred. forest. A. prodigious. vulture perched on — 
the ‘top. of a dead tree ‘seemed still to be waiting there for the 
"passing of an ‘augur. “ We beheld the sun rise on mount Bo- 
reon,. at the foot of which we alighted to climb a ‘road cut in the 
rock. Roads of this kind were denominated ladder roads i in Ar 
cadia. anh # Re - 

Iwas not able to Sees in the Morea either. any Greek roads 
or Roman ways. Turkish causeway vo feet and an half broad, 
carry you over low and marshy § sp As there is not a single _ 
wheel carriage in this part ‘of the Pele pon nese, these causeways 
are sufficient for tlie asses of the peasants its and the horses of the 
soldiery. Nevertheless Pausanias and Peutinger’ s map lay down 
several toadsinthe districts through which I passed, especially in 
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~ but renewed their chirping. — 
thing was to be heard | but ‘this. ‘monotonous - “sound, |, the tram- 
pling. of « our horses, and the plaintive notes of o our guide. When 


‘cient? If they be, do they belong to the second school 
fe among the ‘Greeks, or owe their origin to the Olympic : ages? 
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“the vicinity of Mantinea.” Bergie ier has followed them ¥i ery acew- 
orately 1 in his Roads o the ‘Empire.* Yahi og ate ghe 
We found ourselves in in the neighbourhood of one of the sources 
of the Alpheus; - Le: eagerly measured with my ‘eye he ravines 
that we came. ‘to: all were silent and ary. ‘The ‘road leading 
~ from. Boreon to “Tripolizaa, first crosses desert pian and then 
_ abruy tly ‘descends into” ‘a long stony. valley. ‘The sub scorched 
‘rom, some | thinly” scattered ‘and pat ched bushes were 
suspended” “grasshoppers which were “silent vat our | 


Res. eo maton: f ght Dei 
as soon as we had passed No- 




















a ‘Greek postillion ‘mounts his horse, he begins ¢ a song, which he 
‘continues ‘till the end of the j journey. it almost always consists 


of a long story in rhyme, with which the descendants of ‘Linus 
‘ beguile the, tedious hours. The stanzas : are tumerous, the tune 
a ‘melancholy, and) very much like the airs of our old French ballads. 


One in particular, which must be very common, for I heard it all 


* ‘the way from Coron” to. “Athens | reminded me in a striking 


“Rr QA SEIE LA nents, RL Say Re oe Ae deg 
“manner of the song: Spies 1 er PP 
: eet Eee SOs BY it's on RISA Ph Rae tae lady eh tt oy,“ Ye em et, + hoy Pi 
‘ais. Saad i aide Mon. ceur charmé de sa chaine, &e , 
ted) AH aK Re 3 ° oh ae e. sai ie 


Were these! Lente to the Morea by the Vene- 
tians 7 or did the rench, excelling in the ballad, happen to 
chime in with ‘the genius of the Greeks? Are these tunes an- 





of music 


“These questions T leave to the ‘decision of more eompetent 
judges than myself. But I can still fancy that I hear the songs 
of! my unfortunate guides, in’ the night, in the day-time, at sun- 


: rise, at sun-set, in the solitudes of Area dia, on the banks of the 
_ Eurotas, in the deserts of Argos, of Corinth and of Megara, 
places where the’ voice of the’ Menades no longer’ resounds, 


where the concerts of the } fuses have ceased, where the wretch- 


eBay eh 4 oF ha hag ik nA ARE I 23 hee ORR 

* Peutinger” 8 map cannot e erroneous at’ shoe in ronerd to the existence of 
the roads, since they are eee in that curious monument, which is ; nothing but 
a book of the roads of the ancients, The difficulty lies only in the calculation of 
the distances, and especially with reference to Gaal where Ane abreyiation leg. 


may sometimes be taken for leon or legio, 
a alta 


+ 
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ed Greeek seems only to deplore in doleful strains the calamities 
of his country. | 

= soli periti 

Cantare Arcades.* 








Three leagues from Tripolizza we met two officers of the 
Pacha’s guards, who were travelling post like myself. They 
were belabouring the horses and the postillion with whips of 
rhinoceros skin. They stopped when they saw me, and asked 
for my arms, which I refused to give them. The janissary de- 
sired Joseph to tell me their only motive was curiosity, and that I 
might demand their arms if I pleased. Cn this condition I 
agreed to gratify the spahis: we exchanged arms; they examined 
my pistols for a considerable time, and at last discharged them 
over my head. ‘ 

I had been cautioned never to put up with the jokes of a 
Turk, if I would not expose myself to a thousand insults. i 
have since found, at various times the very great utility of this 
advice: a Turk becomes, as tractable if he sees that you are 
not afraid of him, as he is insolent if he perceives that you are. 
I should, however, have had no need of such a caution on ‘this 
oecasion ; the joke seemed to be carried too far for me not te 
resent it. Clapping spurs to. my horse, | rode up to the Turks, | 
and fired their own pistols, so close to their faces, that the priming 
scorched the whiskers.of the younger spahi. An explanation 
ensued between these officers and the janissary, who told them 
that I was. a Frenchman. There are no Turkish civilities but 
what they paid me on receiving this intimation. They offered 
me a pipe, charged my arms, and returned them to me. | 
thought it right to keep the advantage which they gave me, 
and merely directed Joseph to load their pistols for them. These 
two hair-brained fellows then tried to persuade me to ride a race 
with them, which I declined, and they left us, It will be seen 
in. the sequel, that I was not the first Frenchman they had ever 
heard of, and that their pacha was sell acquainted with my 
countrymen. _ 

o* Spon could not help noticing in Greece a tune exactly like that of Reveil: 
lez-vous, belle endormie; and he even amused himself with composing words for 


itaa modern Greck, 
& 


ef 
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- 3 _ An accurate description of Tripolizza, the capital of the 
i ie miei give by X Seep onle £ had not } ge ob com- 
__ pletely nd 
_ therefore stre eh ne. st viev 
- polizza is, is acto tin: a Hs gH, re) Eeciley 
of Tegea, and beneath one of the summits of the Menalion, which 
r ~ seemed to be destitute of trees and verdure.. My j janissary took 
me to a Greek, who was acquainted with M. Vial. . _ The consul, 
aed have already. mentioned, had given me a letter for the pacha. 
itt "The day after my arrival, being the 14th of August, I went to his 
serenllengy’ s drogman 31 requested him to expedite | the delivery 
of my travelling firman as much as possible, and of the order 
necessary for passing the isthmus. of Corinth.. This drogman, 
a young man with an intelligent and subtle countenance, answered 
. in Italian, that, in the. first place, he. was not well; that, in the 
. next, the pacha. had. just. gone. to his women; that a pacha was 
not to be talked to.in that manner; that I must. sWwailt,, and that 
the French. were always in a hurry. ee ae 
_ TE replied, that it was only out of form that L ledlechhad for 
nla as my French passport sufficed for travelling in Turkey, 
now at peace with my country ; and that, since they had not the 
e leisure to_ fayour me with them, I would set off without. rman 
: ~ , and without deliveri : the consul’s letter to the pacha. NAS Ay: 
I went away, but. in an hour the. drogman sent for me. I 
found him more - tractable, either judging from. my. tohe that I 
Was a person of. “consequence, or. apprehensive. Test Ishould find 
means to lay my. complaints. before. his master... “He told me that 
he was going to his greatness, to speak to him concerning my 
business. desea 
». . Accordingly, two hours. afterwards, a Partar came to fetch me, 
‘and conducted me to the residence of the pacha. His palace is 
ay » large quadrangular building of wood, with a very spacious court 
in the centre, and galleries, running round. the four sides of this _ 
court. I was directed to wait in an apartment, where I found, 
_ some, Greek priests and the patriarch, of the Morea. These papas 
vai and their -patriar ch talked much, and. had precisely the loose and 
' debased manners of the Greek courtiers in the times of the east 
», rn, empire. | Thad reason to suppose, from the bustle which I 


observed, that, a brilliant reception was preparing for me. the 
4 
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_ idea of this ceremony threw me into some embarrassment, My =~ 
woah clothes were the worse for wear, my boots co >" ered with dust, my ¥ 
hair j in disorder, and my | ‘beard like Hector ’s—barba 
ie iba ‘wrapped myself i in my cloak, and looke | more like a soldier 
who had passed the night i in the ae Slots a stranger going 
ays the levee ofagradee. ii 
» Joseph, who pretended to be an Sakae in. Fedtieta Beane 
had forced me to put on this cloak, as he disliked my short coat: 
he insisted on attending me with the janissary, in order to do me 
~ honour. _ He accordingly walked behind me without boots, 
- -bare-footed and bare-legged, and with a red handkerchief tied over 
“phis: hat. ' Thus handsomely equipped, he-was unluckily stopped 
at the door of the palace. The guards would not suffer him te 
"pass: : and — had ‘such difficulty to refrain from laughing, that ¥ 
eould not seriously protest against. his exclusion. His preten- 
‘sion to the turban was the cause of his disappointment, and he 
_ had only a distant Beorbees of se honours ae Shion he had 
eee ieee aS is BA 2 iE 
- After two hours of iedions Many cpiuatinde ‘iia beasdieniecs 
a was introduced into the pacha’s apartment. I beheld a man, 
4 about forty years old, with a handsome ‘countenance, ‘seated,‘or 
rather: reclined on a divan, dressed, ina ‘silk caftan, having a by 
dagger enriched with diamonds at! his” girdle, and a white 
-- turban on his head. An oldman, with a long beard, respect- 
~~ faily occupied a place on his. right—perhaps it might be the exe- " 
 eutioner. The Greek drogman was sitting at his feet, while ; 
three’ pages’ standing, held pastils of amber, silver nippers, and 
- fire for lighting the pipes’ My j Jeeisoaty remained at the door of 
the room. wii ® 
so taal He advanced, saluted his— excellency, by putting my hand on 
“my heart, presented the consul’s: letter, and availing myself of 
# “the privilege enjoyed by the French, I took a seat without wait- 
: “dng. to be invited, Osman inquired whence I came, whither I 
| Was going, and what was my business with him, I replied, that 
I was going on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, that on my way to: the 
holy city of the Christians, I had visite ed the Morea, to see the 
i Roman autiquities,* : that’ I requested a travelling firman, by 











“* The Greeks are called Romans by the Turk; “eonsequently 5 whatever belongs 
_ te the former people, is distingttished bythe same appellation, = 
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-. means of which I might procure horses, and an order for pas- — 


sing the isthmus. The pacha answered, that I was welcome; 
that I might see wh ate er I pleased, and that he would ‘grant. me 
the firmans. ‘He th sked if Iwas a military man, anc pif: D- 
had accompanied the French expedition in Egypt. This ques- 
tion embarrassed me, being totally ignorant with what ‘intention 
it was put. I replied, that I had formerly served my ‘country, 
but that I had never been in Egypt. Osman immediately 1 relieved 
me from my perplexity ; he frankly told me he ‘had been taken — 
prisoner by the French at the battle of Aboukir; that he ee 
been extremely well treated by my countrymen, and oe never 
forgetthem. ge ee ore 

Thad not expected ‘the honours of. ‘coffee, ill yet I obtained 
them; I then complained of the insult offered to one of my atten-— 
dants, and Osman proposed to me to order twenty strokes of the — 
bastinado to be inflicted before my face on the delis who had 
detained Joseph. ‘This indemnity I declined, and was satisfied 
with the good will of the pacha. I quitted him, highly pleased 
with my interview: though it is true that I was obliged to pay | 
pretty handsomely at the door for the flattering distinctions which 
T had received. How fortunate, if the ‘Turks in office were to. 
employ this simplicity of manners and of justice for the benefit of — 
the people whom they go govern! on the contrary, they are tyrants, : 
who, tortured with the thirst of gold, without remorse cous iInno- 
cent blood to appease it. eae ys Ta a Fo ; yey 

I returned to the house of my host, preceded by my sannenryes 
and followed by Joseph who had forgotten his. disgrace: I passed — 
near some ruins which appeared to me to be of antique construe- 
tion. Inow awoke froma species of distraction, into which I had 
been thrown by the late scenes with the two Turkish officers, the 
drogman and the pacha; I found myself all at once, in the midst 
of the fields of the Tegeans: and I, a Frank, in a short coat and 
a large hat, had just received an audience of a Tartar, in a ae 
robe and turban, in the heart. of Greece irge «ARP 

M. Barbié du Bocage justly oun of the inaccuracy of 
our maps of the Morea, in which even the capital of that pro-_ 
vince is very often omitted. This negligence arrises from @ 
change in the Turkish government in this part of Greece. There’ 
was formerly a sangiac who resided at Coron. “The Mores 
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am _ having become a pachalik, the pacha has fixed 
dt  'Tripolizza, as a more central point. A: 
‘ remarked, that the Turks are perfectly : 
ties of nature. In this respect they have not the delicacy of 
. the Arabs, for whom, the charms of climate and position have 
5 strong» allurements, and who, to ri a Say deplore the loss of 
Grenada... de" a fH, ys ane ahh cee 3 ae 
i - Tripolizza, however, though ‘very. Sapedanel: is inet wholly un 
known. M. Poucqueville writes the name Tripolitza: Pellegrin 
_ speaks of it, and calls it Trepolezza; D’Anville, Trapolizza; M. 
5 de Choiseul, -Tripolizza; and other travellers have followed this 
=A orthography. D’Anville observes that Tripolizza is not Mantinea. 
It is a modem town, which appears to have been erected between 
Mantinea, Tegea, and Orchomenus. i 
rie A Tartar. brought me in the evening my travelling firman, and 
_ and the order for passing, the isthmus, The Turks, in establish- 
ing themselves on the ruins of Constantinople, have manifestly 
"retained several of the customs of the conquered nation... 'The 
iy institution of posts i in Turkey is nearly the same as that introduced 
_.by the Roman emperors: you pay for no horses; the weight of 
your. baggage i is fixed ; and wherever you go, you may insist on be- 
_ ing gratuitously supplied with provisions.” I would not avail myself 
of these magnificent but odious, privileges, which press heavily on 
me people unfortunate enough without them, but paid wherever I 
went for my horses-and entertainment, like a traveller without 
_ protection a and without Dra a ee ie, Te Reese 4 
py ‘Tripolizza being an absolutely ieee ‘eae IL left. ite on the 
ap 15th, ‘for Sarte,. which I was anxious to reach. I was obliged to 
retrace my steps as it were; which would not have been the case 
had I first visited Laconia, going by way of Calamate. Proceed- 
P ing y westward, at the distance of a league from Tripolizza, we 
stopped to. examine some ruins. They proved to be those of a 
Greek convent destroyed by the Albanians, at the time of the 
Russian expedition; but in the wails of this convent may be dis- 
cerned fragments of beautiful architecture, and stones covered 
with inscriptions worked into. them. _ I spent a considerable time 
in attempting to make out one to the left of the principal door of 
the church. The letters were in the best style, and the inscrip- 
tion appeared to me to run alternately: from right to left, and 


his residence at _ 
to ‘situation. Ihave 
ferent to ‘the beau- 
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z tien left to right: which is not always an indication of high anti: 


quity. ‘The characters were reversed from the position of the . 
stone, which was spl it, placed very high, and partly covered with ~ 
mortar. I could. di cypher nothing but the word TEGEATES te 
which rejoiced me almost as much as if I had been a ‘men ber of | 
the Academy of | Inscriptions. Tegea must have stoo ome 
the. vicinity of this convent. In the neighbouring fields are 
found great. numbers of medals. I bought three of a peasant, 
but they afforded me no light. He sold them very dear ; for the — 
Greeks have begun to learn of travellers the value of their anti-— 
quities. st idceine Hii ea ae Aen. Sg 

I must not forget | to bechtiow that in wandering among these 
ruins, [ discovered a much more modern. inscription. This was — 
the name ef M. Fauvel, written with a lead pencil upon a wall. — 
None but a traveller can know what pleasure is felt on meeting — 
unexpectedly, i in a remote and unknown nates with a name. ree 
reminds you of your country. ; Aegon 

We continued our route in a noelbiae stein discetion: After 4 
travelling for three hours over half cultivated lands, we entered a 
desert, which | extends to the valley of Laconia. The dry bed of oe 
a torrent served us for a road: we followed its windings through a 
labyrinth of mountains of no great height, all resembling. each | 
other, their summits being naked, and their sides covered. with ay. 
species of dwarf ever-green oak, with leaves like the holly. On. 
the edge of this channel, and nearly in the centre of these hills 
we came toa kan, overshadowed. by two. sycamores, and cooled — 
by alittle fountain. » We allowed some rest to our beasts, for we | 
had been ten hours on horseback. The only | refreshment we 
could meet with was goat’s milk and a few almonds. We set out . . 
again before sun- -set, and stopped at eleven in a narrow valley, on 
the bank of another channel, which retained a small quantity: of ae 
water. a vn Meath pipe bk cae 

The road Shion we were pursuing, eee sieensh no place of Aes 
celebrity: it might, at most, have been traversed perhaps by the — 
troops of Sparta when they: marched to attack those. of Tegea, in | 
the early wars of Lacedemon. "There was. nothing, upon: this. 
road but a temple of Jupiter Scotitas, towards the passage of Her-. 
mes; and all these mountains together, must have formed different 
branches of Parnon, Cronius, and Olympus, = © - My oy 
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Gn the 20th at day-break, » we saddled ¢ our foes is ‘The Janis. . 
sary said his prayers, washed his elbows, his beard and his hands, 
tumed towards the east, as sit to summon the light, and we set off. Se 


| As we approached. Laconia, the mountains began to be more 
ve 


elevated, and to exhibit < a few ‘clumps of trees: the vallies were » 
narrow and tugged ; and ; some of them, though. upon a smaller — 
scale, reminded me of the. Grand Chartreuse, and the magnificent . 





forests in the back-ground. At noon, we. discovered. a, kan, as 


wretched as that where we stopped the preceding day, though it Be 


was decorated with the Ottoman flag. ~ These were the only two = 
habitations we had met with in a space of twenty-two leagues: ed 


so that fatigue and hunger obliged | us to make a longer stay than - 
was agreeable, i in ‘this filthy kennel. The master of the place, an 
aged Turk, with a most repulsive countenance, was sitting ina _ 


loft above the stables of. the kan; the goats clambered up to. him, 


and surrounded him with their excrements. In this. sweet place 
he received us, and without condescending to rise from his dung: | 
hill, to” ‘direct some refreshment 1 to be brought for the Christian sien’ 
dogs, he’ shouted with < a terrible voice, when a poor Greek boy, i 


quite naked, and his ‘body swollen with fever. and Alogging, 


brought us some ewe’s milk i ina vessel disgustingly dirty. Iwas. i 


cor 


obliged, to go. out to drink even this at my ease, for the goats and a 


their kids crowded round me ‘to snatch a piece. of biscuit which I cs ) 
: had eaten, of t the bear’ and the sacred dog phan 





held in ‘my hand. | 
with | the savages ; ; I have since -partal en of the Tepast of the Be- 
douins, but I never met with: any thing t he compared with this 
first kan of "Laconia. | “It was nearly on the same spot however 


that the flocks of Menelaus grazed, and ‘that he entertained Tele- 4 


machus. . L They repaired to the palace of the king; the atten- 
dants conducted the ‘victims ; they also brought generous. wine, 


while - their Wives, their foreheads adored with clean fillets, pre- 


pared the repast.* — : 


We left the kan about: three in “the pftemiaen, At ‘Eve, we. | 


reached an elevation of the mountains, whence we descried 
before us Mount Taygetus, which f had alr eady seen from the 
opposite side, Misitra situated: at its foot, and the valley ‘of 
Laconia. Barisal 


Leb 5 : xy 4 we eae 
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We descended by a kind of stair-case cut in the rock as at 
Mount Boreon; ane perceived alight bridge, of a single arch, 
elegantly thrown over a small river, and connecting two high bills. 
On reaching: the ri rer, we forded its limpid current, among tall 
reeds, and beautiful rose-laurels in full flower.» This. river, which 
I thus passed without knowing its name, was the Faesnlettor- 
-tuous valley opened before us, winding round several small hills, 
nearly alike in form; and having the appearance of artificial 
“mounds, or tumuli. We followed these tereindingeyratid nd at night-— 
efall arrived at Misitra2::..1g-xepie ae RRIRE Sie 
»M. Vial had given me a letter for one of the saieindl Turks 
of Misitra, named Ibrahim Bey. We alighted i in his court yard, 
-and his slaves ushered me into the strangers’ apartment, which 
was full of Mussulmans, travellers like myself, and Ibrahim’s 
guests. I took my place among them on the divan, and like 
- them, hung up my arms against the wall over my head) Joseph 
and my janissary did the same. Nobody asked me who I was, or 
whence I came: each continued to smoke, to sleep, or to con- . 
oe verse with his neighbour, without. taking the least notice of me. 
- Our host, to whom M. Vial’s letter had been carried, soon 
“entered the room.» Ibrahim, about sixty years: old, hada mild 
‘and open countenance. He came to me, took me cordially by 
the hand, blessed me, endeavoured to pronounce the word bon, 
half in French, half in Italian, and seated himself. by my side. 
He spoke in Greek to Joseph, desiring him to tell me that he 
_ begged I would excuse him, if he did not receive me so well as 
he could have wished; that he hada little child ill; wm. figliolo, 
she repeated in Italian, and this almost turned his head—mi fa 
tornar la testa, said he';—at the same time pressing his turban 
with both his hands. I should certainly not have gone to Sparta 
to look for paternal affection in all the simplicity of nature: and 
- yet an aged Tartar displayed this moving sentiment on the tomb 
of these mothers who, when delivering the shield‘to their sons 
addressed ‘them In_ there: “words ;—* tay, ¥ eri 14v—either this: or 
iqupprthign fan Coxe BRE Bh GOR ea eae. 
Ibrahim left me ina fie’ minuets to go and Attend ‘his son. 
He ordered a pipe and coffe to be brought me, but as it was 
en the usual hour for supper, I was obliged to do as well as I 
could without pilaz, though I should have liked it exceedingly 
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well, having. unions scarcely any thing can the last twenty-four 
hours.” Joseph took & sausage out of his bag, and ‘slipped a bit 
‘now and then into his m th, unperceived by the Turks: he se- 
i “er thy. offered : some to the. janissary, . who turned sic Jog a 
look of riingled pity and horror. » at 
WEL: made up. my mind, and lay down on the finalist ina corner . 
of the ‘room. | A. grated window opened: upon the valley of La» 
conia, on which the moon threw an admirable light. Leaning. 
‘on my elbow, I gazed on sthonskye the valley, the summits of 
-Tlaygetus, brilliant or sombre, according as they were in the 
light or shade. I could scarcely persuade myself that I Was in 
. the native: country of ‘Helen and Menalaus. 1. gave way to 
those: reflections which every person may make, and myself with 
‘more reason than many others, on the vicissitudes of human des- 
tiny. _ How many: places had already witnessed my slumbers, 
either. peaceful or perturbed ! How many times by the radiance 
of the” same ‘luminaries had I, in the forests of America, on the 
‘roads of Germany, on the moors of England, in the plains of Italy, 
on the bosom of the 2 ete indulged i in oe same oe naling 
the agitations GEE a PO . 
peisar caldera; /abparentty a man sot high eistinction, Sess 
"me from these reflections to” convince me in a still more sensi- 
. ble manner that 1 was far from: my country. He lay at my feet 
on ‘the divan: he turned, he sat‘up, Rh sighed, he’ called. his 
. slaves, he sent them: yaway again, and waited for day-tight with 
» impatience. Daylight came* (August 17): the Tartar surround. 
th ed by his. attendants, some kneeling, others. ‘standing, took off his 
3 turban, looked at himself in a bit ef broken glass, combed bis 
. beard, “curled his” whiskers, and rubbed his cheeks to’ give them 
animation » Having thus finished: ‘his toilet, he majestically de- 
parted, sli shod, and. giving mea look of infinite disdain, 
My host entered some time afierwards with his son in his 
arms. This poor child, sallow, and wasted with a fever, was 
stark’ naked. He: had amulets and various kinds of spells hang- 
ing from his neck. ‘The father set him on my knee, and I was 
x obliged tolisten to the history” of his illness. The boy had taken 
all the bark in the Morea; he had been bled (and this was the 
real disease);" his’ mother had fastened charms about him, and 
-placed a turban ever the témb of a Santon, but all in vain. 
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' Ybrahim concluded with asking if I knew of any remedy. ee 
recollected that when’ I was a child, I had been cured of a. fever 
by the plant, little centaury ; 1 recommended the use of it with 
ail the gravity of a eS professional man. But what was. -eentaury 2 a7 
i pretended’ that the virtues of centaury had been discovered by 
a_ certain physician of that neighbourhood, ‘named ‘Chiron, who 
scampered over the mountains on horseback. A: Greek de- 
elared, that-he had known this Chiron, who resided at Calamate,_ 
and - generally rode a gray horse. We were still in consultation, © 
when we were interrupted by the entrance of a Turk, whom a 
knew by his green turban to be a minister of the Taw. ” He came — 
‘up to us, took the child’s head between both his hands and de 
voutly pronounced a prayer : such is the character of piety ; H ‘iti is 
affecting, it is respectable even in the most mischievous seleida ? 

Thad sent the janissary to procure horses and. a guide, with — 
the intention: of first visiting Amycle, and then’ thei ruins of Spa - 
ta, where I. supposed myself to. be. . While I awaited his re- © 
turn, ‘Ibrahim sent me in breakfast in the Turkish style. aa | was 
still. reclined on the divan ; beside me was set an extremely low 
table: a slave ‘supplied me with the necessaries : for washing ; yale i 
pullet hashed i in rice was then brought on a wooden platter, and rz 
helped myself with my fingers. After the pullet, a kind of ragout wi 
of mutton was sent up ina copper basin, and this was : followed 
‘by figs, olives, grapes, and cheese, to which, according to Guil- 
tet, Misitra, owes: jts name.* Between each dish, a slave | pour- 
ed. water over my hands, and anothér gave me a towel of ‘coarse 
but. “very ‘white cloth. I declined, from courtesy, to drink any iy 
wine ; and, after my coffee, T was offered s0ap for my mustaches. * 

During this repast, the chief of the law had, through the 1 me- ; 

dium of Joseph, asked me. several. ‘questions. ‘He was des 

know my motive for travelling, as T was neither a mere! che nt noi 
physician. I replied, that I was travelling to. see foreign ions, 
and “especially the. Greeks, who were dead. This produced a ei 
laugh. He replied, that as Thad come to Turkey, I ought to hug 
have earned the Turkish language. | I hit upon a reason: for my 


Rf ea me 
*e M, Serofani has followed Ni in tia opinion. Tf f Sparta Baneed its name . 
from the brooms growing in its territory, and not from Spar tus, the son of Amy- t 
elys, or Sparte, the wife of Lacedsemon, that of Misitra might certain} have 
been borrowed from cheese, Cy t 
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travels, much mare comprehensible to him, when I. told him that 
ty was a pilgrim going, to. Jerusalem. . Hadgi ! hadgi pe exclaimed 
he, and was. perfectly. satisfied. Religion isa sort of, “universal 
‘language, understood by. all mankind. ‘This Turk was unable to. 
conceive | how I could quit my country from the mere motive of 
curiosity ; but he thought it perfectly natural that I should under. 
take. a long journey with _a. view. to offer up my prayers at a 
tomb, to pray to God for some blessing, or for deliverance from 
some affliction. Ibrahim who. when he brought his son, had ask- 
ed if had any children, was persuaded that I was going to Jeru= 
salem for. the purpose of obtaining issue. .I have seen the sa- 
vages of the new world indifferent to my foreign mannérs, but 
attentively only, like the Turks, to my arms and my religion, that is 
to say; to the two things which protect man in his spiritual and 
corporeal: relations. This unanimous coincidence of all nations 
in regard to religion, and this simplicity of ideas, have seni 
to me to be worthy of remark; 
For the rest, this strangers’, apartment, in which I lake ny 
repast, exhibited an impressive scene, which forcibly reminds 
me of the ancient manners of the East. All Ibrahim’s. guests 
were not rich ; very | far from it: some even were actually beggars. 
They, nevertheless, sat upon the same dvan with Turks, whe 
had a numerous retinue of horses and slaves. Joseph, and my 
janissary,, were treated like myself, except that they were not in- 
i d to my table. Ibrahim. saluted all his guests with equal cor- 
dia lity, spoke to all, and supplied all with refreshments. . Among . 
them. were mendicants in rags, to whom the slaves respectfully 
-earried ‘coffee. ‘Here we recognize the charitable precepts of. 
-the Koran, and the virtue of hospitality which the Turks have 
learned of the Arabs ; but this fraternity of the turban, steps net 
beyond the ‘threshold of the door: for. the. slave who has drunk 
coffee with his host, perhaps has his head cut off at his depar- 
ture, by order of this same host. J have, nevertheless, réad, and 
been. informed, that i in Asia, there are still Turkish families whe 
retain the manners, the simplicity, and the candour of the early _ 
ages, and I believe it; for Ibrahim is certainly one of the most 
-venerable men I ever met with. Bs 


¥ 
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“Whe janigsary ‘returned with ‘a guide, who offered me horses 
‘not only for Amycle, but ‘also for Argos. He ‘asked “a price 
which I agreed to give. “The ‘minister of the law, who witness- 
‘ed the bargain, 1 rose in a transport of anger. ‘He told me, through 
my interpreter, ‘that since I was travelling ‘to study the eharac- 
ters of people, Tought t to know that 1 nat to deal with rogues 5 
‘that these ‘fellows were robbing me; that they demanded ‘ain'e "ex- 
traordinary price, though I had no occasion to give them any 
‘thing, since I was provided with a firman ; and, finally, ‘that I 
“was completely their’dupe. He then departed, boiling with in- 
dignation; but 1 could perceive, that he was not so- eect 
mated by a love of justice, as shocked at my. stupidity. — 
At eight i in the morning, I ‘set out for Amycle, now Selabo- 
chorion, "accompanied by my new guide, anda Greek’ eicerone, 
very good tempered, but extremely ignorant. We took the 
road to the plain, at the foot of Taygetus, following shady and 
“very agreeble by-paths, leading between gardens irrigated by 
streamlets which descended from the mountain, and planted with 
“mulberry, fig, and sycamore trees. We also saw in them abun- 
dance of water-melons, grapes, cucumbers, and herbs of differ- 
ent kinds ; 3 from the beauty of the sky, and the similarity of pro- 
duce, a traveller might imagine himself to be in the vicinity « of 
Chambery. We passed the 'Tiasa, and arrived at Amycke, where 
i found nothing but the ruins of a dozen Greek chapels, demol- — 
ished by the Albanians ; situated at some distance from one ano- 
ther, in the midst of cultivated’ fields: The temple of Apollo, 
that of Eurotas, at Onga, the tomb of Hyacinthus, have ‘all disap- 
peared. I could not discover a single ‘inscription ; though I 
sought with care the celebrated necrology of the priestesses of 
Amycle, which the abbé Fourmont copied in 1731 or 1732, and 
which records a series for nearly a thousand years. before Christ. 
Desiructions succeed each other withsuch rapidity in Greece, that 
frequently one traveller perceivés not the slightest vestige of the 
~ monuments which another has admired only a few months before’ 
him. | Whilst I was searching for fragments of antique ruins 
among heaps of modern ones, f saw a number of peasants ap+ 
proach with a papa at their head. They removed a board'set up: 
against the wall of one of the chapels; and entered a) sanctuary 
which I had not yet discovered.’ I had the curiosity to follow 


¥ 


‘acynthus ! The tripple. pomp, however, of the ruins of adve 
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them, and found that the poor creatures resorted with their priest 
to these ruins. to pray ;_ they sung litanies before an image « of the 
Panagia; * daubed in red upon a wall that had been. painted. blue. 


How widely different was this ceremony from the festival of Hy- 





and of prayers to the true. God, ‘surpassed i in OY, applica, all the. 
ablenionied the earth. — Ag on Se . 

My guides urged me to dapach eee we were on the fron- 
tiers of the Mainoites, who, notwithstanding modern accounts, are 
very great robbers. ‘We recrossed the Tiasa, and returned to. 
Misitra by the mountain road. [ shall here notice an error. which 


still creates much confusion in the maps of Laconia. We give 


indiscriminately the. modern name of Iris, or Vasilipotamos to 
the. Eurotas. La Guilletiére, or rather, Guillet, cannot conceive 
where. Niger picked up this name Iris; and M. Poucqueville 
seems to be equally puzzled by it. Niger and Meletius, who 
write Neris by corruption, are not, however, totally. wrong. 
The -Eurotas is. known. at Misitra by the name of Iri, and not 
Tris, as far as. its. junction with the Tiasa ; it then takes the 
appellation of Manlio which it retains throughout ine test 
of its course. ae 

In our way over the feonean. we fe nmged at. ‘the Village of 
Parori,. where we saw a large fountain, called Chieramo. it issues 
copiously from the side of a rock; a weeping willow shades it 
above, and below. stands a prodigious plane-tree, round which 
travellers, seat. themselves, upon mats, to” take their coffee. i 
cannot tell whence this weeping. willow was brought to ‘Misitra ; 
it j is the only one that I have seen in Greece. Common opinion, 
1 believe, makes the salix. babylonica, a native of Asia Minor, 
though it perhaps travelled to us from China, through the East. 
The same may be said of the Pyramidal poplar which Lombardy 
received from the Crimea and Georgia, and the family of which 
has. been discovered on oe banks. of the Mistissippl, above the 
Illinois. 

| Great numbers of Nes ie been broken pail buried in the 
sicihite of the fountain of Parori: several haye inscriptions, the 
_* The All holy, the Vir ‘gin Mary. 


" {1am not sure, however, that I have not scen some. ‘others i in the garden of 
the Aga ‘of Naupoli di Romania, at the bottom of the gulf of Argos. 
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letters and words of which may be distinguished. With time and 
money, some discoveries might possibly be made in this place; 
though it is probable that most of these inscriptions were copied 
by the abbé Fourmont, who collected no fewer than three hun-— 
dred and fifty in Laconia and Messenia. iene ear 

- Keeping along the side of ‘Taygetus, about midway between 
the summit and its base, we came to a second fountain called 
Panthalama, which derives its name from the-stone whence the 
water issues. On this stone is seen a piece of antique ‘seulp- 
ture, badly executed, representing three nymphs dancing with 
garlands, Lastly, we found a third fountain, named Tritsella, 
above which isa grotto that contains nothing remarkable.* You 
may if you please, take-one of these three fountains for the Dor- 
cia of the ancients ; but then it would be situated at far too great 
a distance from Sparta;: seer ads di 

"At the fountain of Triisella we found ourselves behind Misitra; 
aan almost at’ the foot of the ruined castle which commands the 
town. It stands on the summit of a rock of nearly a pyramidal 
form. |  Alighting from our horses, we ascended on foot to the 
castle, through the Jews’ suburb, which winds spirally round 
the rock to the bse of the castle. This suburb was totally de- 
stroyed by the Albanians ; the wallsalone are euinding, and through 
the apertures of the doors and windows you still perceive traces 
of the flames which consumed these ancient retreats of wretch- 
edness, Children, as mischievous, as the Spartans from whom 
they are descended, lurk in these ruins, . lying i im wait for the 
traveller, and, at the moment he is passing, tumble fragments 
of walls, and masses of rocks down upon him. I narrowly es- 
caped falling a victim to these Lacedemonian amusements. ~ 

The gothic castle which crowns this scene of desolation is.” 
itself falling to ruin; from the dilapidation of the battlements, the 
eracks in the arches, and the mouths of cisterns, you cannot 
walk there without danger. It has’ neither doors, nor guards, 
nor guns; but you are amply compensated for the trouble ou. k 
have taken to climb tothe top of hee deg by the: view 
wien you there enjoy, - bo Peano 

gHgnenth you, on the left, is the Beertone d part of Mista, 


U ME. Scrofani mentions these foupting, 
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that i is, ‘the Jews “suburb, which I have entionete above. At 
the extremity of this suburb, you perceive the archiepiscopal 
church of St Dimitri, surrounded by a group ‘of Greek houses , 
with gardens. At your feet lies the quarter ealled Katochoriop, 
or the town below the castle. Beyond Katochorion, i is Meso- 
chorion, middle town, which contains ‘extensive gardens, and 
Turkish houses painted green and red. Here i Bee Bey 
basars, kans, and mosques. _ 

On the right, at the foot of Tay bees you see in succession 
the three villages through which I had passed : Ae Pan- 
thalama, and Parori. 

From the town itself issue two eficniics The firet is ‘cal: 


ed, Hebriopotamos, Jews’ river, and runs between Katochorion 


and Mesochorion. The other is named Panthalama, after the 
fountain of the Nymphs, from which it springs. These two 
streams, ever which there is a small bridge, have authorized 
Guilletiére to set. them down for the Eurotas and the bridge 
Babyx, under the generic name of Gephuros, which, in my opinion, 
he ‘ought to have written Gephura. At Magoula, these two rivu- 
lets conjointly discharge themselves into the river of. Magoula, 
the ancient Cnacion, which is itself soon lost i in the Eurotas. 
Surveyed from the eastle of Misitra, the valley fof Laconia 
is truly admirable. It extends nearly from north to south, is bor- 
dered on the west by. Taygetus, and on the east by mounts Thor- 
nax, ‘Barosthenes, Olympus, and Menelaion: small hills obstruct 
the nothern extremity of the valley, descend to the south, di- 
minis ching i in height, and terminate in the eminences on which 
Sparta is seated. From Sparta to the sea, stretches a level and 


fertile plain watered by the Eurotas. 


- Here then, was I mounted on one of the battlements of the 
castle of Misitra, exploring, contemplating, and admiring La- 
conia. But methinks I hear the reader inquire ; when, will 


_ you speak of Sparta ? Where are the ruins of that city ? Are they 
‘comprised within Misitra ! ? Are no traces of them remaining ? 
; Why did you run away to Amycle before you had examined eve- 


ry corner of Lacedemon? You merely mention the name of the 
Eurotas without pointing out its course, without describing its 
banks. How broad is it? Of what colour are its waters? Where 
are its swans, its reeds, its laurels; The minutest particulars _ 


y 
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ought to be related when you are treating of the birth- -place of | 
Lycurgus, of Agis, of Lysander, of Leonidas. Every body has — 
seen Athens, but very” few travellers have penetrated, as far as 
Sparta: none of them have “completely described its ruins, ie 
the very site of that renowned city is problematical. Sd 
~ Yshould long sinee have satisfied the reader, had rhot, at. the 
very moment when he espies me on the top of the castle of Mist 
3 been asking myself all the questions which he has just put to me, 
' Those who have read the Introduction to these Travels, will 
have seen that I spared no pains to obtain all the informa- 
tion possible relative to ‘Sparta. I have traced the history of 
that city from the Romans till the present day ; I have mentioned 
the travellers and the books that have treated of modern Lacedw- 
mon, but unfortunately their accounts are so vague, that they 
have given rise to two contradictory opinions. According to 
father Pacifico, Coronelli, the romancing Guillet, and those who 
have followed them, Misitra is built on the ruins of Sparta: and 
according to ‘Spon, Vernon, the abbé Fourmont, Leroi, and 
D’Anville, the ruins of Sparta are at a considerable distance 
from Misitra. Hence it is evident, that the best authorities 
adopt the latter opinion. D’Anville in particular is precise and 
seems to scout the contrary notion: “ The place,” says he “ oc- 
cupied by this city, (Sparta) is called Paleochori, or the old 
town: the new town, under the name of Misitra which is errone- 
‘ously confounded with Sparta, lies at a distance from it towards 
the west.”* Spon, contesting the. point against La Guilletiére, 
makes use of expressions equally strong on the authority of 
Vernon and the consul Giraud. ‘The abbé Fourmont, who dis- 
covered so many inscriptions at Sparta, could not be mistaken 
in regard to the site of that city : we have not indeed the result of 
his observations; but Leroi, who recognized the theatre and the 
dromos, could not have been ignorant of the true situation of 
- Sparta. The best geographical works, following these great 
authorities, have been careful to apprize the reader, that Misi- 
tra is by no means the ancient Lacedemon.. There are even 
some who fix with tolerable accuracy the distance between the: 
tyro plates,’ which ney eile to be about two engnes, 


s * Geog. Ane, athe tom: I. p. 370. 
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0 Here we have a striking. instance of the difficulty of resto- 
_ ‘Ting truth when an error has once taken root. In spite of Spon, 
Fourmont, Leroi, and D’Anville, the generality of people have 
continued to look: upon Misitra as the ancient Sparta, and myself 
among the rest. x ) modern travellers, Scrofani and Poucque- 
ville, contributed lead me. I had not taken notice, that 
the latter, when he. Tribes Misitra as the representative of 
Lacedemon, merely repeats the notions of the inhabitants of the 







country, awithout giving any opinion of his own. On the con- — 


trary, he even seems to incline towards: the sentiments. adopted 
by the best authorities ; whence I conclude that'M. Poucqueville, 
who is accurate in regard to every thing that he had an opportu- 
nity of seeing himself, was deceived by what had been told him 
yams Sparta* F 

~ Persuaded, therefore, oe an error- “of ny peaaly ‘studies, that 
Misitra was Sparta, ‘I began with the excursion to Amycle, with 
a view to finish, first, with all that was not Lacedemon, so that I 
might afterwards bestow on the latter my undivided attention. 
Judge then of my embarrassment, when, from the top of the 
castle of Misitra, I persisted i in the attempt to. discover the city 
of Lycurgus, i in a town absolutely moder, whose architecture 
exhibited nothing but a confused mixture of the Oriental man- 


ner, and of the Gothic, Greek, and. Italian styles, without one 


poor little antique ruin to make amends. Had but ancient Spar- 
ta, like ancient Rome, ‘Taised her. disfigured. head from amidst 
these new and incongruous monuments! But no— Sparta was 
overthrown in the dust, buried in the tomb of ages, ‘trodden. un 
der foot by ear dead, and not a vestige of her existence left 
behind ! ; 

Bs Such were now my efesuons: My eicerone scarcely Inew'n a 
few. words of Italian and English. To make him understand me 
the better, I attempted some sentences in modern Greek; I 
scrawled with a pencil a few words of ancient Greek; I talked 
Ftalian and English, and jumbled Freach along with them all.— 
Joseph ppenroetes) to explain, ‘bat he only encreased the con- 


* He even asserts positively, that Misitra does not stand on the site of Sparta ; 
But afterwards comes round again to the ideas of the inhabitants of the country. 
It is obvious, that the author wayvers continually between the great authorities 
Which he was acquainted with, and the gosip of some ignerant Gretk, 
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. fusion; the janissary and the guide (a kind of half negro Jew,) 
gave their opinion in Turkish, and made matters still worse.— 
We all spoke at once, we bawled, we gesticulated 5 ‘with our 
different dresses, languages, and physiognomy, we looked like 
an assembly of demons, perched, at sunset, on the ‘summit’ of 
these ruins. The woods and cascades of ‘Tay 
us, Laconia was at our feet, and over. our r heads the most lovely 
i sky. a4 mn te: AS Ae! 
‘This , Misitra, ae 1 to the cicerone, is ‘Lacedamon; 3 is it 
Rot? - i 
Signor? 2 Liecdsmnedt What did you say 1 rejoined he. 
Is not this Lacedemon or Sparta? 
_ Sparta? What do you mean? 
Task you if Misitra is Sparta? 4 
‘J don’t-nderstand you. tha oe aS 
- What, you a Greek, you a Tacedsemonian, and jot know the 
mame of Sparta? ¥ 04 
Sparta? Oh yes! Great patties celebrated Rhee 
Is Misitra then Lacedemon ? 
The Greek nodded in affirmation. - I was Ba 
2 Now, I resumed, explain to me what I see. What part of the 
town is that? I pointed at the same ome to the quarter before 
‘me a little to the right. 
- Mesochorion, answered he. 
That I know perfectly well; but what Pat of Lacedemon 
wasit? = j Taree 
' Lacedemon? I aaa't know. 
' eg was beside myself. 
~ At least show me the river, cried I, and reenter 5 eeria 
Potamos. 
My Greek wv to the stream ia the Jews’ Rives. . 
What! is that the Eurotas? Toapessinie: Tell me where is & 
Vasilipotamos ? 
'The cicerone after mine, ees pintd to the right toward 
Amyecle. 
T was once more invblved in all my perplexities. I pronoun- 
eed the name of Iri, on which my Spartan pointed te the lerty in 
the ssgame direction to Amycle, © 
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Fi was ratural to conclude from: this, that there were two 
rivers; the one on the right, the Vasilipotamos, the other on 
the left; the Iri; and that neither of these rivers flowed through 
Misitra. The reader has seen fromthe explanation which I 
have already given, of these two names, what occasioned my 
mistakes on. 0 APY 
» But then, said I to myself, Shier can. be the Burotas? Itis 
clear that it does not pass through Misitra. Misitra therefore is 
not Sparta, unless the river has changed its course and removed 
to a distance from the town, which is by no. means probable. 
Where, then, is Sparta ? ? Have I come so far without being able ta 
discover it? Must 1 return without beholding its ruins? I.was 
heartily vexed. As I was going down frein the castle, the Greek 
exclaimed: “ Your lordship perhaps means Palzochori!” At the 
mention of this name, I recollected the passage of D’? Any ile, and 
cried eut in my iurn: “ Yes, Paleochori! The old city! Where 
is that? Where is Paleochori?” « Yonder, at Magoula ;’. saicf 
the cicerone, pointing to a white cottage with some trees about 
it, at a considerable distance in the valley. i: 

Tears came into my eyes when I fixed them on this miserable 
hut, erected on the forsaken site of one of the most renowned 
cities of the universe, now the only object that marks the spot 
where Sparta flourished, the solitary habitation of a goatherd 
whose whole wealth consists in the grass that grows upon the 
graves of Agis and Leonidas. ee 

_ Without waiting to sce or to hear any thing more, I hastily. 
descended from the castle, i in spite of the calls of my guides, who 
wanted to show me modern ruins and tell me steries of agas and 
pachas and cadis and waywodes; but passing the residence of the 
archbishop, I found seme papas, who were wailing at the door 
for the Frenchman, and invited me to enter in the name ef the 
prelaie. 

“Though I would most cheerfully have ‘dispensed with this 
civility, I knew not how to decline the invitation: I therefore. 
went in. ‘The archbishop was seated in the midst of his clergy, 
in a very elean apartment, furnished with mats and cushions after 
the Turkish manner. All these papas and their superior were 
intelligent and affable. Many of them understood Italian and 
could speak the language fluently. I related to them in what 
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perplexity T had been involved, in regard to the ruins of Sparta: 
they laughed end ridiculed the cicerone, and seemed to me to be 
much accustomed to. foreigners. ae 

he Morea in fact swarms with Levantines, Franks;. Ragu- 
sans, Italians, and: particularly with young physicians, from Ve- 
nice and the Ionian islands, who_ repair hither to despateh the 
eadis and agas. The roads are very safe: you find tolerably 
good living, and enjoy a great deal of liberty, provided you pos- 
sess‘a little firmmess and prudence. Tt is upon the whole; a very 
easy tour, ‘especially for # man who has lived among the savages 
‘of America. ‘There are always some Englishmen to be met 
with: on the roads of the Peloponnese: the papas informed me 
that they had lately seen some antiguaries and officers of that 
pation, At Misitra, there is even a Greek house ‘called the Eng 
lish Inn, where you may. eat roast, beef, and drink Port wine. Ia 
this particular, the traveller is under great obligations to the Eng- 
lish: it-is they who have established good inns all over Europe, 
im Italy, in Switzerland, i in Germany, in Spain, at Constantinople, 
‘at Athens, nay, even at the very anes of Sparta, in HeeRite of 
Lycurgus.. 

“The archbishop lenetc the French wice-conspl- at ‘Athens, 
and E-think he told me that M. Fauve had been his guest i m the 
two or three excursions witch he has made to Misitra. After’ I 
had taken coffee, I was shown the archbishop’s palace and the 
church. ‘The latter, though it cuts a great figure in our books of 
geography, contains nothing remarkable. .'The Mosaic work of 
the pavement is common, and the pictures extolled: by Guillet, 
absolutely resefable’ the daubings’ of the school that preceded 
Perugino. As to the architecture, nothing is to be seen but 
domes more or less dilapidated, and more or less numerous. 
This cathedral, dedicated to St. Dimitri, and not to the Virgin 
Mary, as some, have asserted, has for its share seven of these 
‘démes. Since this ornament was employed. at Constantinople, in 
thé decline of the art, it has been introduced in’all the monuments 
of Greece... It has neither the boldness of the Gothic, nor the. 
simple beauty of the antique... When of very large dimensions, 
itis certainly majestic, but then it crushes the structure which, it 
adorns: when small, it is a: paltry cap that blends with no other 
‘member of the architecture, and rises above’ the entablaturs 
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sor the express 1 ae of «Sas the harmonious” line of the 
ogee. 

I eerved t in the archiepiscopal library, some egies of the 
Greek fathers, books on controversial subjects, and two or three. 
Byzantine historians, among the rest’ Pachymeres. « It might be 
worth while to collate the text of this manuscript, with the 
texts which we possess: but it must doubtless have been exa- 
mined by our two great Grecians, the abbé Fourmont, and 
@Ansse de Villoison. ‘The Venetians, who were long masters 
ef the Morea, probably carried off: the ‘most valuable manu- 
scripts. 

My. hosis officiously showed me printed translations of some - 
French works; such as Telemachus, Rollin, and some modern 
books printed at Bucharest. Among these translations I durst 
not say that I found Attala; if M. Stamati had not also done me 
the honour te impart to my savage the language of Homer. ‘The 
translation which I saw at Misitra was not finished: the transla- 
tor was a Greek, a native of Zante, who happened to be at Ve- 
nice, when Atala appeared there in italian, and from this version 
he began his in vulgar Greek. I know not whether I concealed 
ray name from pride or modesty; but my petty fame of author- 
ship was so highly gratified to find itself beside the brilliant glory 
ef Lacedemon, that the arehbishop’s porter had reason to praise 
my liberality—a kind of liberality of which I have since re- 
pented. 

It was dark when f left the fesidenee: of the HatbEbop we 
traversed the most populous part of Misitra, and passed through 
the bazar, asserted in several descriptions to be the Agora of the 
ancients, under the idea that Misitra is Lacedemon. ‘This bazar 
isa wretched market place, resembling those which are to be 
seen in our small provincial towns. Paltry shops, shaw Is, merce- 
‘TY, and eatables, occupy its streets. These shops were then lighted 
by lamps of Italian manufacture. ‘Two Mainottes were pointed 
out to me selling, by the light of these lamps, cuttle-fish and the 
species of marine polypus, distinguished at Naples by the name 
‘ of frutti di mare. These fishermen, who were tall and stout, 
looked like peasants of ‘Franche Comté: I observed in them 
nothing extraordinary. I purchased of them a dog of Taygetus: 
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he was of middling size, with a yellow, shaggy coat, very wide 
nostrils, and a fierce look. . if ; 


Fulvus Lacon, 
Amica vis pastoribus. 


I called him Argus, the same name which Ulysses gave to hig 
dog. Unluckily I lost him a few days afterwards in the journey 
from Argos to Corinth. Se 5 

We met several women wrapped in their long garments: we 
turned aside to give them the way, in compliance with a eustom. 
originating rather in jealousy than politeness. I could not. dis- 
cern their faces; so that I knew not whether Homer’s epithet of 
Karnwana celebrated for fair women, be yet applicable to 
Sparta. 

{returned to Ibrabim’s, after an excursion of thirteen hours, 
during which I had taken but a few moments’ rest. Not only can 
T easily bear fatigue, heat, and hunger, but I have observed, that 
a strong emotion protects me from weariness and gives me new 
strength. I am besides convinced, and perhaps more than any 
other person, that an inflexible determination surmounts every 
difficulty and even triumphs over time: 1 determined not to lie» 
down, to employ the night in taking notes, ta proceed the next 
day to the ruins of Sparta, and then continue my journey without 
returning to Misitra. _ 

I took leave of Ibrahim; ordered Joseph and the guide to pro- 
ceed, with their horses, along the road towards Argos, and to wait . 
for me at the bridge of the Eurotas which we had already passed 
in our way to Tripolizza. J kept the janissary only to accom. 
pany me to the ruins of Sparta, and could I haye dispensed with 
his services I would have gone alone to Magoula; for I had ex- . 
perienced how much you are harassed in the researches you are 
desirous of making by your attendants who grow tired and im- 
patient. i 

Having made these arrangements, on the 1$th, half an hour 
before day-light, I mounted my horse with the janissary, and 
having given something to the slaves of the kind Ibrahim, I set 
off at full gallop for Lacedemon, as 

We had proceeded at that pace for an hour along a road run; . 
ning direct south-west, when at break of day, I perceived some 
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ruins and a long wall of antique construction: my heart began to 
palpitate. The janissary_ turning towards ine pointed ‘with his 
whip to a whitish cottage on the right, and exclaimed with a look 
of satisfaction, “Paleochori!” I Jnade up towards the principal 
ruin which I perceived upon an eminence. On turning this emi- 
mence by the north-west for the purpose of ascending it, I was 
suddenly struck with the sight of a vast ruin of semicircular form 
which I instantly recognized as an ancient theatre. I am not able 
to discribe the confused feelings which overpowered me. — 'The 
hill at the foot of which I stood, was consequently the hill of ihe 
citadel of Sparta, since the theatre was contiguous to the citadel ; 
the ruin which I beheld upon that hill was of course the Coe 
of Minerva Chalecicecos, since that temple was in the citadel, and 
the fragments of the long wall which I had passed lower oun 
must have formed part of the quarter of the Cynosuri, since that 
quarter was to ihe north of the city. Sparta was then before 
me ; and its theatre to which - my good fortune conducted me on 
my first arrival, gave me immediately the positions of all the 
quarters and edifices. i alighted, and ran all the way up the hill 
of the citadel. 

Just as I reached the top, the sun was : Fising behind the hills of 
Manelaion. ‘What a magnificent spectacle! but how melancholy ! 
The solitary stream of the Eurotas running beneath the remains 
of the bridge Babyx; ruins on every side, and not a creature to be 
seen among them. I stood motionless, i ina kind of stupor, at the . 
contemplation of this scene. A mixture ‘of admiration and grief, 
checked the current of my thoughts and fixed me to the spot; 
profound silence reigned around me. Determined, at least, to 
make echo speak in a spot where the human voice is no longer 
heard, I shouted with all my might, “ Leonidas! Leonidas!” No 
ruin vepeaiu’ this great ndme, and Sparta ge seemed to have 
forgotten her hero. 

If ruins to which brilliant recollections are aitached, demon: 
strate the vanity of all terrestrial things, it must however, be.ad- . 
mitted, that names which survive “empires, and immortalize ages 
and places, are not an empty sound. After alJ, glory should not 
be too much slighted; for what is fairer, unless it be virtue? The 
highest degree of felicity would be to unite them both in this life, 
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and such was the purport of the only prayer which the Spartans 
addressed to the gods; ut pulchra bonis adderent ! 

When my agitation had subsided, I began to study the ruins 
around me. ‘The summit of the hill was a platform encompassed, 
especially to the north-west by thick walls. I went twice round 
it, and counted one thousand five hundred and sixty, and. one 
thousand five hundred and sixty six ordinary paces; or nearly 
geven hundred and eighty geometrical paces; but it should be 
remarked, that, in this circuit 1 comprehend the whole summit of 
the hill, including the curve formed by the excavation of the 
theatre in this hill. It was this theatre that Leroi examined. 

Some ruins partly buried in the ground, and partly rising above 
the surface, indicate, nearly in the centre of this platform, the 
foundations of the temple of Minerva Chalcicecos,* where Pau- 
sanias in vain sought refuge and lost his life. A sort of flight 
of steps, seventy feet wide, and of an extremely gentle descent, 
Jeads from the south side of the hill down to the plain. This 
Was perhaps. the way that conducted to the citadel, which was 
not a place of any great strength till the time of Eo tyrants 
of Lacedemon. , 

At the commencement of these cone "and above the theatre, I 
saw a small edifice of a circular form, three fourths destroyed: 
the niches within it seem equally well adapted for the reception 
ef statues or of urns. Is it a tomb? Is it the temple of the armed 
Venus? the latter must have stood nearly on this spot and belong- 
ed to the quarter of the Egides. Czsar who boasted of being 
descended from Venus, had the figure of the armed Venus en- 
graved on his ring: it was in fact, the two-fold emblem of the 
‘weakness and glory of that great man. 

If the reader will place himself with me upon the hill of the 
‘citadel, he will then have a view of the aolowing objects around 
him ; 

‘To.the east, that is, towards the TF aretass a hill of an oblong 
form and levelied at the top, as if for the purpose of a race- 


; ™ Chaleicos, signifies a hause of brass, We must not however take the text 

of Pausanias and Plutarch in a literal sense, and imagine that this temple was 

“entirely of brass. Those writers only mean to say, that it was lined with brass 

iaternally and perhaps externally. I hope too, that nobody will confound the 

two Pausaniases mentioned here, the one in the text and the other in the note. 
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course or hippodrome. Two wena hills, one on each side of 
. that just mentioned, form: with it two hollows, in which you per: 
ceive the ruins of the bridge Babyx, and the current of the Eu- 
-rotas. Beyond the river, the view is bounded by a chain of red- 
_ dish hills which compose mount Menelion. Beyond these hills, 
_ the high mountains which: border the gulf of Argos, tower aloft in 
the distance. 
~ In this space, seen to the eastward, Hetean the citadel and 
the Eurotas, looking north and south by east, ina parallel direc- 
tion to the course of the river, we must place the quarter ofthe 
Limnates, the temple of Lycurgus, the palace of king Dama- 
ratus, the quarters of the Egides and the-Messoates, one of the 
Leschi, the monument of Cadmus, the temples of Hercules and 
Helen, and the Platanista. In this extensive space I counted 
seven ruins standing, and above ground, but absolutely shapeless 
and dilapidated. As I was at liberty to choose, I gave to. one of 
these ruins the name of Helen’s Temple, and another I called the 
Tomb of Alcman. In two others I fancied I heheld the heroic 
monuments of Aigeus and Cadmus; F thus determined im favour 
of fable, and assigned nothing to history but the temple of.Lyecur- 
gus. I prefer, I must confess, to black broth and barley. bread, 
the memory of the only poet that Lacadeemon has produced, and 
the garland of flowers gathered oS the SPE maidens for Helen 
in the isle of ee ee 


O ubi campi 
Sperchiusque et virginibus bacchata Lacenis: 
Tay geta! 


Now looking towards the north, as yow still stand on the sile of 
the citadel, you see a hill of considerable height, commanding 
even that on whieh the citadel was erected, though this. contra- 
dicts the text of Paueanias, The valley formed by these two hills 
must have been the site of the public place and the structures’ 
that adorn it, as the buildings appropriated to the meetings of the 
Gerontes andl Ephori, the portico of the Persice and other edi- 
fices. On this side there are no ruins. ‘To the north west ex- 
tended the quarter of the Cynosuri, by which I had entered 
Sparta, and where : pbserved the long wall and some other re- 
mains. j ; 
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Let us now turn to the west, and we shall perceive upon @, 
fevel spot in the rear and at the foot of the theatre, three ruins ; 
one of which is of considerable height, and circular like a tow- 
er. In this direction must have lain the quarter of the Pita- 
nates, the Theomelis, the tombs of Pausanias and Leonidas, the 
Lesche of the Crotanes, and the temple of Diana Isora. 

Lastly, if you turn your eye to the south, you will see ‘an un- 
even space, intersected here and there by the bases of walls that 
have been razed to the ground. 'The stones of which they were. 
composed, must have been removed, for they are not to be dis- 
covered any where round about. In this part stood the resi- 
dence of Menelaus; and beyond it, on the road towards Amycle, 
rose the temple of the Dicseuri and of the Graces. This de- 
scription will be rendered more intelligible, if the reader will 
turn to Pausanias, or merely to the tray, els of Anacharsis. 

The whole site of Lacedsemon is uncultivated—the sun 
parches it in silence, and is incessantly consuming the marble of 
the tombs. When I beheld this desert, not a plant adorned the 
ruins, not a bird, not an insect, not a creature enlivened them, 
save millions of lizards, which. crawled without noise up and 
down the sides of the scorching walls. A dozen half wild horses 
were feeding here and there upon the withered grass; a shep- 
herd was cultivating a few water-melons in a corner of the thea- 
tre ; and, at Magoula, which gives its dismal name to Lacedemon, 
I observed a small grove of cypresses. But this Magoula for- 
merly a considerable Turkish village; has also perished in this 
scene of desolation; its buildings are overthrown, and the index 
of ruins is itself but a ruin. 

“I descended from the citadel, and, after walking about a quar- 
ter of an hour, I reached the Eurotas. Its appearance was nearly 
the same as two leagues higher, where [ had passed it, without 
knowing what stream it was. Its breadth before Sparta, is about 
the same as that of the Marne above Charenton. The bed of the 
river, nearly dry in summer, is a sand intermixed with small 
pebbles, overgrown with reeds and rose-laurels, among which run 
a few rills of a cool and limpid water. (drank of it abundantly, 
for I was parched with thirst. From the beauty of its reeds the 
Burotas certainly deserves. the epithet xarndiat, given it by 
Euripides; but I know net whether it ought to retain that of olo- 
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rifer, for pereeived ‘no ‘swans: upon its surface. 1 followed its 
eure ent alee to. meet te th. some of these bir ds. whieh wee sa 







of ‘Tyndarid ik and me would not t permit me eto discover the a+ *e 
erets of their cradle. oo hive . . 

_ Famous r rivers share the rer fate as famous nations ; ‘at first 
unknown, then celebrated throughout the. whole world, they af- 
terwards ‘sink into their original obscurity. “The Eurotas, at first 
denominated Himera, now flows forgotten under ‘the ¢ appellation 
of Tri; as the Tiber, more aneic ly Albula, now rolls to the sea 
the unknown waters ‘of the’ everone. Lexamined the ruins of 
the bridge Babyx, which are ‘insignificant. T ‘sought the island 
of. Plataniste, and i imagine that I discovered it below ‘Magoula < z= 
it is piece of ground, ofa triangular form, one ‘side of which is 
washed by the Eurotas, while the other two are ‘bounded by ditch- 
es fall 0 of. rushes, where in winter flows the river “Magonla, the 
ancient ‘Cnacion. In. this ‘island are ‘some mulbert y-trees ‘and 
eyeamores, but: no plantains. oY perceived. no ‘indication ‘that the 
Turks still continue to make this ‘spot subservient to ‘pleasure ; ei 
observed there a few flowers, among ‘others blue lilies, some of 
which I plucked i in memory of Helen: the perishable crown of 
the eanty: yet efists on the banks 0 of the a and the as 
bape has eget : its 











eitforent from that ieindiinentdid oy the bill of the citadel, ‘The 
river pursues a winding course, concealing itself, as 1 have “ob- 
served, among reeds and rose-aurels, as large as trees, on the 
deft side, the hills of Mount Menelaion, ofa bare and reddish 
appearance, form a contrast with the freshness and verdure of 
the channel of the Eurotas. On the right, the Taygetus- spreads 
his magnificent curtain; the whole space comprehended between 
‘this ‘curtain: and the river, is occupied | ry small hills, and the ru. 
jns of Sparta: ‘These hills and ‘ruins have not the same 
‘desolate : spect as when you are close to them; they seem, on 
the contrary, to be tinged with purple, violet, and a light gold 
colour. Iti is ‘not verdant meads and foliage of a cold and uni- 
form green, but the effects of light, that produce admirable 
: 
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Yandscapes. On this account the rocks and the heaths of th¢: 
‘pay of Naples will ever be superior in beauty to the most fertile 
vales of France and England. es : 

Thus, after ages of oblivion, this river, whose eee were 
trodden by the Lacedemonians whom ‘Plutarch has eclebrated, 

- this river, 1 say, perhaps rejoiced, ‘amid this neglect, at the sound 
of the footsteps of an obscure stranger upon its shores. It was 
on the 18th of August; 1806, at nine in the morning, that F toek 

this lonely walk along the Eurotas, which will never be erased 
from my memory. If I hate the manners of the Spartans, I am 
not blind to the greatness of a free people, neither was it with- 
out emotion that I ‘trampled on their noble dust. One single fact 
is sufficient to ‘proclaim the glory of this nation. When Nero 

. visited Greece, he durst not enter Lacedemon. What a magnifi- 
eent panegyric on that city ! ee 

I returned to the citadel, stopping to survey the ruins iritieb 

met with on my way. As Misitra has probably been built with 
‘materials from the 1 ruins of Sparta, this has undoubtedly contri- 
buted much to the destruction of the edifices of the Jatter city. 
Ffound my companion. exactly where I left him; he had sat 
down, and fallen asleep; having just awoke, he was smoking his 
pipe, ‘after which he went to sleep again. The horses were peace- 
fully grazing in the palace of king Menelaus; but “ Helen had 
not left her’ distaff laden with wool, dyed of a purple colour, to 
give them pure corn in a magnificent manger.”* ‘Thus, though 
a traveller, Tam not the son of Ulysses; but yet, like Telema~ 
chus, I prefer my native rocks to the most enchanting oe 
regions. 

It was noon, and tie suh darted his rays perpendicularly on 
our heads. We retired to the shade in a corner of the theatre, 
and ate with a good appetite some bread and dried figs, which 
we had brought from Misitra: Joseph had taken care of all the 
rest of our provisions. ‘The janissary was delighted ; he thought 
himself once more at liberty ; and was preparing to start, but soom 
perceived, to his no small mortification, that he'was mistaken. I 
began to write down my observations, and to take a view of the 
different places; this occupied me two full hours; after which, I 
determined to examine the monuments to the west of the citadel. 
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q knew, that, in this ‘quarter, the tomb of Leonidas, must be situa- 
ted. We wandered from ruin to ruin ; the janissary following me, 
and leading the horses by the bridle. We were the only Aving 
human beings among such numbers of illustrious dead ; both of 
us were barbarians, strangers 1 to each other, as well as to’ Greece ; es 
sprung from the forests of Gaul, and the rocks of Caucasus, we 
had met at the extremity of the Peloponnese, the one to pase 
over, the other to live upon byte phish: were not fone of our 
forefathers. =~ ra 
In vain [ se ainnd ray ‘sraallest rode to discover the pot 
where the ashes of Leonidas were deposited. Fora moment, t 
had hopes: of succeeding. Near the edifice, resembling a tower, 
which I have described as standing to the west of the citadel, i 
found fragments of sculpture, which I took to be those of a lion. 
We are informed by Herodotus, ‘that there was a lion of stone 
on the tomb of Leonidas ; a circumstance, which is not recorded 
by Pausanias. ‘I continued my researches with increased ardour, 
but all my efforts proved fruitless.* 1 know not whether this was 
the spot where the abbé Fourmont discovered three curious 
-monuments. One of them was a cippus, on. whieh’ ‘was engraven, 
the name of Jerusalem; perhaps a memorial of that alliance be- 
tween the Jews and the Lacedemonians, which is mentioned in 
the Maccabees. The two others were the sepulchral i inscriptions 
of Lysander and Agesilaus. AU shall observe that, to my country- 
men; Europe is indebted for the first satisfactory accounts of the 
ruins of Sparta and Athens. | Deshayes, who, was sent to Jeru- 





% hk 


* On this subject my memory daccived me. The lion spoken of by Herodo- 
qus was at Thermopylx. It is not even related by that historian that the bones 
‘of Leonidas were carried to his native land; he asserts, on the contrary, ‘that 
Xerxes caused the body of the hero to be crucified : consequently the fragments 
of the lion, which I saw at Sparta, gannot mark the tomb of ueonidas. It may 
he supposed that I had not an Herodotus in my hand, on the ruins of Lacedemon : 
T carried with me from home, nothing but: Racine, Tasso, Virgil, and Homer, 
‘the jatter interleaved for the purpose of writing notes, It cannot, therefore, 

“appear surprising that, being obliged to draw upon the resour ces of my memory, 
I may have been wrong in regard to the place, without, however) ‘being mistaken 
respecting the fact. Two neat epigrains on 1 stone ie! at Thermopyle, may 
‘be seen in the Pathology: 


Tt On the subject of Phens: we have certainly the twoletters from the collee- 
tien of Martin Crusius, written in 1584; but not only de they contain searcely any 
Jaformation, but they were written, by: Greeks, natives of the Morea, and canse- 
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-galem by Louis XIIL passed through Athens about the year 1629 ; 
we possess his travels, with which Chandler was not acquainted. 
In 1672, father Babin, a Jesuit, published his relation of the Pre- 
sent State of the City of Athens. This relation was edited by 
Spon, before that honest and ingenious traveller had commenced 
his tours with Wheeler. The abbé Fourmont and Leroi, were 
the first that threw a steady light upon Laconia; though it is true, 
that Vernon had visited Sparta, before them: but nothing of his: 
was published except a single letter, in which he merely mentions, 
that he had seen Lacedemon, without entering into any details. 
As for me, I know not whether my researches will be transmit- 
ied to posterity ; but, at least, I have joined my name to that of 
Sparta, which can alone rescue it from oblivion; I have fixed the 
site of that celebrated city ; Lhave, if I may so express myself, 
rediscovered all these immortal ruins, A humble fisherman, in 
consequence of shipwreck, or rather accident, often determines 
the position of rocks, which had escaped the observation of the 
most skilful pilot. Fete : pepe eS» 

‘There were at Sparta, a great number of altars and statues, . 
dedicated to Sleep, to Death, to Beauty (Venus Morpho) divini- 
ties of all mankind; and to Fear armed, probably that, with which 
the Lacedemonians inspired their enemies. Not a vestige of 
these is now left, butI perceived upon a kind of socle, these four 
letters AAXM, Could they have formed part of the word TE. 
AAZMA? Could this have been the pedestal of the. statue of 


Laughter, which Lycurgus erected among the grave descendants 
of Hercules? The altar of Laughter existing alone in the midst 
of entombed Sparta, would furnish a fair subject of triumph for 
the philosophy of Democritus. _ regs ear 8 
Night drew on apace, when I reluctantly quitted these renownh- 
ed ruins, the shade of Lycurgus, the recollection of Thermo- 
pyle, and all the fictions of fable and history. The sun sank 
behind the Taygetus, so that I had beheld him commence, and © 
finish his course, on the ruins of Lacedemon. EH was three thou: ” 
sand five hundred and forty-three years, since he first rose and — . 


* 


quently are not the fruit of the researches of modern trayellers. Spon likewise 
mentions the manuseript in the Barberini Library at Rome, which is dated two 
handred years anterior to his travels, and in which he found some drawings 
of Athens, Ree Re! een 


= 
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set over this infant'city, ~Tdeparted with a mind absorbed by 


the objects which I had just seen, and indulging’ in “endless. re- 
flections. Such days enable a man to endure many nisfortunes 
with patience, and above ‘all, “render "him indifferent to many 
Spectacles: ds wht) ¥ « debipice—s- eda ae 
We pursued: the course of the shies! for an hour and a half, 


through the’ open country, and then fell into the road to Tripo- 
Hizza. Joseph and the guide, had encamped on the other side of 


the river, near the bridge, and had made a fire of reeds, in spite 
of Apollo, who was consoled by the ‘sighing of these reeds for 
the loss of Daphne. Joseph was abundantly provided: with ‘ne- 
cessaries 5 he had salt, oil, water-melons, ‘bread, and meat. He 
dressed a leg of mutton like the companion of Achilles, and 
served it up on the corner of a large stone, with wine from the 
vineyard of Ulysses, and the water of the Eurotas. “I made an - 
excellent supper, having just that requisite which — oS 
wanted to relish the black broth of Lacedaemon. 


After supper, Joseph brought me my saddle, which usnally i 


served me for a pillow ; ; | wrapped myself in my cloak, and lay 
down under a laurel, on the bank of the Eurotas, “The: night was 
sO pure and so serene, and the Milky Wey shed such a light, 
reflected by the current of the river, that you might ‘see to read 
by it. I fell asleep; with my eyes fixed on. the heavens, having 
the beautiful constellation of Leda’s swan exactly over my head. 
F still recollect the: pleasure: which T formerly received from thus 
reposing in the woods of America, and espécially from awaking 
in the middle of the night, I listened to the whistling of the 
wind througl the wilderness ; ; the braying of the does and stags ; 

the roar of a distant cataract ; while the embers of my half extin- 
guished fire, glowed’ beneath the foliage of the trees. I loved 
even to hear the voice of the Iroquois, when he shouted in’ the 
recesses of his forests, and when, in the brilliant star-light, ‘amid 
the silence cf) ‘nature, he seemed to be proclaiming his unbounded 
liberty. All this may afford delight. at twenty ; because, then life 
suffices, in a manner, for itself, and there i is in early youth, a cer- 

tain restlessness and inguietude, which incessantly encourage 
the creation of chimeras, ipsi sthi somnia Jingunt : but in maturer 
age, the mind contracts a relish for more solid pursuits, and 
loves, in particular, to ee on the illustrious examples record- 
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ed in history: Gladly would I again make my couch on ‘the banks 
of the Eurotas, or the ‘Jordan, if the heroic shades of the 
three hundred Spartans, or the twelve sons of Javob,, _ were to. 
visit my slumbers ; but I would not go again to explore a a virgin 
soil, which the plough-share has never lacerated. Give me now 
ancient deserts, where I can conjure up at pleasure the walls of 
Babylon, or the legions of Pharsalia—grandia Ossa ; plains whose, 
furrows convey instruction, and. where, rae ‘as I am, I trace 
the blood, the tears, the sweat of human kind. PAR 

Joseph awoke me, according to my aise: ‘at three in the: 
morning of the 19th. We saddled our horses and set off. I turned. 
my head towards Sparta, and cast a farewell look on the Eurotas : 
J was unable to check that sensation of melancholy, which will 
intrude itself when we are surveying a grand ruin, and leaving 
places, which we shall never more behold. 

The road leading from Laconia into the country of Argos 3. 
was in ancient times, as at the present day, one of the wildest. 
and most. rugged in Greece. For some time we pursued the 
way to Tripolizza; then turning to the east, we descended into. 
the defiles of the mountains. We proceeded at a rapid rate in’ 
the ravines, and under trees which obliged us to lie down ‘upon: 

our horses necks. From one of the branches of these’ trees, I 
received so violent a blow on the head, that I was thrown sense- 
fess to the distance of ten paces. As my horse gallopped on, my: 
fellow travellers, who happened to be before me, did not imme- 
diately perceive my accident; their cries, when ‘they turned back 
to me, roused me from my swoon.’ 

At four i in the morning we reached the summit of a mountain, 
where we allowed our horses a little rest. The cold became so 
intense, that we were obliged to kindle a fire of heath. I cannot ° 
assign a name to this place, of little note in antiquity ; ; but, it must: 
be situated near the sources of the Laenus, | in the chain of Mount, 
Eva, and not far from Prasiz, on the gulf of Argos. 

At noon, we arrived at a considerable village, named St. Paul, 
very near the sea. ‘The only topic of conversation among its in- 
habitants, was a tragical event, of the particulars of which they 
were anxious to inform us. me 

_ A girl of this village having lost her father and mother, | and 
being the mistress of a small fortune, was sent by her relation’ 
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Constaritinople. At the age of eighteen she returned to her na- 


ave tillaze. She could speek the Turkish, French, and Italian 


danguages ; and when ‘any. foreigners passed through St. Paul, she 
received them with a politeness which excited suspicions of her 
virtue. ‘The principal, peasants had a meeting, in which, after 
discussing among themselves the conduct. of the orphan, they 
resolved to get rid ‘of a female whom they deemed a disgrace to 
the village. | "They first raised the. sum, fixed by: the Turkish 
law, for the murder of a christian. woman ; they then broke by 
night into the house of the devoted victim whom they: murdered ; 

and a mah, | who was in waiting for news of the execution, hasten- 


ed to the pacha with the price of blood. ~ What caused such an 


extraordinary sensation among all these Greeks of St. Paul, was 
not the atrocity of the deed, ‘but the greediness of the pacha of 
the Morea. He too, regarded the action as a very simple matter, 
and admitted that he had been paid the sum required for an ordi- 
nary murder; but. observed, that the beauty, the youth, the ac-— 
complishments of the orphan, ‘gave him a just claim to a father 
indemnity. He, therefore, despatched two janissaries the Med 
eed day to demand an additional contribution = 
The village of St. Paul is an agreeable. place. It is "supplied 
with water by fountains, shaded with wild pines, pinus silvestris. 
We here found one of those Italian doctors who are dispersed 


all. over’ the Morea: . had him to ‘bleed me. [tasted some ex- 


cellent milk in i very clean house, very much resembling a 
Swiss. cottage. A young native of the Morea, seated himself op- 
posite to me: he looked like Meleager both in person and dress. 

The Greek peasants are not attired like the Levantine Greeks, 

who are to be seen in France. They wear a tunic which reaches 
to their knees, and is fastened by a girdle; their wide trowsers. 
are covered by the skirts of this tunic ; and they cross upon their 
bare, legs, the strings which tie their sandals. With the exception 
of the covering for the head, they’ a are pclae the alii 
Greeks without eloak. 

My new companion, seated ¢ as 1 have said, opposife to me, 

watched all my motions with extreme curiosity. He kept his 


eyes fixed on me without utterh 5 aword ; and even bent forward 


to look into, the earthen vessel, out of which | I was eating my 
milk. _Lrose and he rose too; Isat down a again, and he did the 
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same. I presented | him with a cigar; he was. delighted; and made 
signs for me to smoke with hi a Onmy departure he ran after 
me for half an hour, without ever speaking, and without omy be- 
‘ing able to discover what he wanted. I gave him mor ney, | but 
he threw it away: the Janissary would have driven, him back, on 
which he prepared 1 to fight the janissary._ 2 was affected ne mew 
not why 3 perhaps { from observing, that I, a civilized barbarian, 
qwas an object of curiosity to a barbarized Greek.* 

_ Having procured fresh horses, we left St. Paul it two. in the 
afternoon, and pursued the road towards the ; ancient Cynuria. 
About four, our guide called out that we ‘were going to be attack- 






ed; we indeed perceived, on the mountain, a few armed men, ~ 


who, after looking at us. — some time, aurtengs us. to aa unmo- 
to the. Bink of a river, cae cians soudicted us 5 ios the. sea. 
We descried the citadel of Argos, Naupli opposite to us, and the 
mountains of Corinth towards Mycene. From the spot which 
we had now reached, it was still three hours journey to Argos: 

we had to turn the extremity of the gulf, and cross the marsh ‘of 
Lerne, which extended from the place where we stood to the. city. 

We passed the’ garden of an aga, where LT remarked Lombardy 
poplars intermixed with cypress, orange,’ lemon, and many other 
trees which I had not yet seen in Greece. ‘The guide soon after- 
wards missed the way, and led us along narrow causeways, which 
formed the separation, between small ponds and inundated rice- 
fields. In this ernbarrassing situation night overtook us: at’ every 
step we were obliged to leap wide ditches, with our horses: intim:- 

idated with the darkness, the croaking ¢ of a host of frogs, ; and the 
violet coloured flames that danced. along the marsh: Our guide’ Ss 
horse fell; and. as we marched in. a row,. we tumbled one over 
another into a ditch. We all cried out. together, so that none of 
us knew, what the others said. “The water was deep enough for 
the horses to swim, and be drowned. with their riders 5 my pune- 
ture began to bleed afresh, and my head was very painful. At 
length we miraculously scrambled out of this slough, but found it 
appeals to proceed to Argos... ‘We ) perceived between the 


-*'The eect of these mountains Road to be the genuine descendants of 
the Lacedzmonians, ‘They assert, that the Mainottes are but an 9 5 aol of 
foreign handitti, and ae axe perfectly right, 
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réeds a glimmering light: we made up towards it, perishing 
with cold, covered with mud, leading Our horses by the bridle, 
and running the risk of plunging at every step into some fresh 
quagmire. 

The light guided us to a farm-house, situated in the midst of 
the marsh, in the vicinity of the village of Lerne. It was just 
harvest- -time, and we found the reapers lying on the ground. 
They started up at our approach and fled like deer. We convin- 
ced them that they had nothing to fear, and passed the rest of 
the night with them on a heap of sheep’s dung, which was less 
filthy and less damp than any other situation we could find. E 
should have a right to quarrel with Hercules, who has not, com- 
pletely destroyed the Lernezan hydra; for, in this unwholesome 
place, I caught a fever which never entirely left me till after my 
arrival in Egypt. 

On the 20th, at day break, I was at Argos. The village 
which has succeeded that celebrated city i is neater and more lively 
than most of the villages of the Morea. Its situation is very 
beautiful, at the extremity of the gulf of Naupli or Argos, a 
league and a half from the sea: on one side it has the mountains 
of Cynuria and Arcadia, and on the other the heights of Treezene 
and Epidaurus. 

But whether my imagination was oppressed by the récollec- 
tion of the misfortunes and the excesses of the Pelopides; or I was 
struck by the real truth, the country appeared to me uncultivated 
and desolate, the mountains naked and dreary—a kind of nature, 
fertile in great crimes and in great virtues. I went to survey what 
are called the remains of Agamemnon’s Palace, the ruins of a the- 
atre, and of a Roman aqueduct; I went up to the citadel soli- 
citous to see every stone that could possibly have been touched 
by the hand of the King of kings. What ean boast of enjoying 
any glory besides those families, sung by Homer, fSschylus, So- 
phocles, Euripides, and Racine? but when you see on the spot 
where they flourished how very ditile remains of those families, 
you are marvellously astonished: 

It is a considerable time since’ the ruins of Argos ceased to 
correspond with the greatness of its name. In 1756, Chandler 
found them absolutely i in the same state as they were seen by 
me; the abbé Fourmont in ie and Pellegrin in 1719, were 
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We conversed, therefore, about France and Italy, for the same 
reason _ that the Argive soldier who accompanied Bneas,. recol- 
lected Argos when - expirin gi Italy. -Agamemmon was searcely 
‘mentioned by us, though was to see his tomb the following 
day. We talked upon the rrace of the house which overlooks 
the Gulf of ‘Argos: perhaps that very terrace from which a poor 
woman hurled ‘the: tile that terminated the glory and the ad- 
ventures of Pyrrhus. M. yramiotti pointed out to me a pro- 
montory on the other. side. of the gulf, and said ; cs It was there 
that Clyteemnestra stationed the slave who was to ) give the signal 

“for the return of the Grecian fleet. But,” added he, “you have 
just.come from Venice; I think the best thing I sould ea; would 
be to return thither.” axa 

mi left this exile i in Fey the fallowine moming at day-breals, 
and, with fresh horses. and a fresh guide, t took the road to Corinth. 
I really. think that M. Avramiotti was not. sorry. to get rid of me : 
though he. received me with great politeness, it was easy to per- 
ceive that my ‘visit was not perfectly. agreeable. aia sft: 

“Alter riding | half; an. hour we crossed the Inachus, the fither of 
nee 80, celebrated for J uno’ 's jealousy. In ancient times, the trav- 
eller on leaving Argos, came to the gate Lucina, and the altar of 
the Sun, before. he reached the river. Half a league on the other 
side of it stood the. temple, of the Mysian Ceres, and beyond that, 
the: tomb of 'Thyeste. and the heroic monument of Perseus.» We 
stopped nearly on ‘the eminence where these latter monuments 
existed at the period when Pausanias travelled. We were going 
to leave the plain of Argos, on which 1 we have an excellent me- 
anoir by M. Barbié du Bocage ; and to enter among the moun- 
tains of Corinth when we saw Naupli behind us. The place which 
we had reached i is called eae: and here you must turn out 
of the road, to. the right, to look for the ruins of Mycene.. Chan- 
‘der n missed them on his return from Argos, but they are well 
known, from the researches, made there by lor d Elgin, in his tour 
of Greece. M. Fauvel. has described them in his Memoirs, and 
M. de Choisseul Gouffier possesses ¢ drawings of them ; they had 
been previously spoken of by the abbé Fourmont, and seen by 

_Dumonceaux, We had to cross a heath: a narrow path con- 
dueted us to these remains, which are nearly i in the same state as 
in the time of Pansanias ; for it is more 2 than to. thousand tive 
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acquired - sending forty. wan ri oo die with the eee at 
Thermopylae. _ ee se tis my eo r 2%) Nd : 3 iS eects’ * Se 





We first examined, the. tomb to. hick has been aiceged. sn Hod 
appellation. of ‘the: tomb of. Agamemnon. | a It is a subterraneous 
edifice of a. circular form, which receives light by a dome, and:has 
nothing remarkable except the simplicity of its architecture.— 
You enter by a trench, which leads. to the. door of the. tomb; 5) “this ° 
door was adorned with pilasters: of avery. common species c of blu- 
ish marble, procured fromthe neigh houring mountains. _Itwas_ 
lord Elgin, who. cause sed this amoniument to be ‘opened, and the 
earth with which: the interior was filled, to. be. cleared away: : oA A 
small eliptical door conducts. from the principal apartment to: ) ano 
ther. of less dimensions. _ After. an attentive inspection, lam of 
opinion | that the latter. ‘is merely an- excavation. made by. the 











Seay 


workmen beyond the tomb, for SB could not perceive: that it had 
any walls.” The use. of the little. door would. still remain. to. be. 
accounted for; It was. perhaps simply another. entrance: to the 
sepulchre. Has this building been always buried under the « earth. 
like the rotunda of the Catacombs. at Alexandria? Was it, onthe 
contrary, erected. upon the. surface: of the ground, like: the : tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, at Rome? 2 Had it, any. exterior. decorations, and 
of what order were they ? These are questions which yet remain. 
yet to be resolved. Nothing has been found in the tomb, and we. 
are not even certain that it is the she ulchre of Agamemnon,» men- 
tioned by Pausanias.* bs aie een dicks yi a ua 
On leaving this. ‘monument, te cee “Girkerile, ‘valley, ae. on 
the. side of the: opposite, ill, I beheld the ruins of Mycen I 
ticularly admired one of the gatesof the city, composed o gig 
tic masses of stone, laid upon the ‘solid rock of the hill, . with. 
Ww. hich they seemed to form but one whole. & Two. colossal lions, 
en each side of this gate, are its. only ornament. _ "They are. 
represented i in relievo, standing, and face to face, oes the Tiong. ¥ 
which supported the arms of our ancient chevaliers; but. they” 
have lost their heads. I never saw, even in Egypt itself, a mere 
imposing specimen of architecture, and. the desert i in which it. 











ny The Sacedemanins also boasted that they possessed the ashes of: Agamem, 
nen. 
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stands, adds to its solemnity. It belongs to that species of build- 
ings which Strabo. and Pausanias ascribed to the Cyclops, and 
traces of which have been scovered in Italy. -M.. Petit: Radel 
maintains, that this kind | rchitecture preceded the invention 
of the orders ; it indisputably. belongs to the heroic ages. For 
the rest, it was a shepherd. boy, stark naked, that showed me 
in this. solitude, the sae of. sp imeliies ane the: ruins of 
Mycenm. 5 ee 

“At the foot ‘af the apie that: i cies each a is a Pidrintans 
which shall he, if you please, the same that Perseus found under 
a mushroom, and which gave name to Mycenie ; for: myces is the 
Greek. term for a mushroom, or the hilt of a sword; this story is 
told: by. Pauisanias. | On returning towards the road to Corinth, I 
heard the. ground 1 under my horse’s feet sound tollow: Pehieiltm 
and, discovered the-vault-of another tomb. 

»/Pausanias reckons up five tombs. at: Myer the: folab of 
Atreus, that of Agamemnon, that of Eurymedon, that. of Teleda- 
mous and Pelops, and that of Electra. He adds, that Clytamnes- 
tra and ZEgisthus were ‘interred without the walls: might it not 
then be their tomb that I discovered? Lhave described the spot 
to, M. Fauvel, who will examine iti in his, first ' ‘excursion to Argos. 
How singular the destiny that brings me from Paris to fix the 
site of the ruins of inti and to discover’ the petes of oe 
teemnestra! Sehneg RNA eke 
WV Nemea on our. + lett, we e pur siete our rant We ‘ence 
ed Corinth i in good time, having crossed a kind of plain, inter- 
sected by streams of water, and broken by detached hills resem? 
bling the Acro-Corinthus, with which they blend. The latter we 
perceived long before we arrived at it, like an irregular mass of 
reddish granite, with a? winding line of wall upon its summit. Ali 
the travellers. in Greece have described Corinth. Spon and 
Wheeler explored the citadel, where they discovered the Jost 
fountain of Pirene ; but Chandler did not ascend to Acro: ‘Corinth, 
and M. Fauvel informed us, that the Turks will not now permit 
any person to see it. In fact, T could not obtain leave to wall 
round about, it, notwithstanding the application of my janissary to 
that effect. ‘For: the rest, Pausanias in his Corinth, and Platareh 
in his life. of Aratus, have given a. pomplie genie of the. 
monuments and localities of Acro-Corinth. 
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We alighted at a tolerably neat kan, situated in the centre. of 
the village, and not far from the bazar. ‘The janissary was 
despatched for provisions; joseph-cooked the dinner, and while 
they were thus engaged, I took a stroll 1 in “thn environs of the 
place. iiiiy 72 : eS Ei IS hid 

Corinth stand at fie foot OF hobs in a plain which ex- 
tends to the sea of Crissa, now the gulf of Lepanto, the only 
Modern name in Greece that vies in beauty with the ancient 
appellations. In clear weather, you discern, beyond this sea, the 
top of Helicon and: Parnassus; but from the town itself the. Saro- 
nic sea is not visible. ‘To obtaina view of it, you must ascend 
to Acro-Corinth, when. you not only overlook that sea, but the 
eye embraces even the citadel of Athens and Cape Colonna.—_ 
“It is,” says Spon, “one of the most delicious views in the 
world.” I can easily believe him, for ‘even from the foot of 
Acro-Corinth, the prospect is enchanting. The houses of the 
village, which are large, and kept in good repair, are scattered 
in groups over the plain, embosomed in mulberry, orange, and 
cypress trees. The vines, which constitute the riches of this 
district, give a fresh and fertile appearance to the country ; they 
do not climb in festoons upon trees, as in Italy, nor are they kept 
low, as in the vicinity of Paris. Each root forms a detached ver- 
dant bush, round which the grapes hang, i in autumn, like crystals. 
The summits of Parnassus and Helicon, the gulf of f Lepanto, which 
resembles a magnificent canal, Mount Oneius covered with myr- 
tles, form the horizon of the picture to the north and east; while 
the Acro- Corinthus, and the mountains of Argolis and Sicyon 
vise to the south and west. As to the monuments of Corinth, 
there is not one of them i in existence. M.’Foucherot has discoy- 
ered among their ruins but two Corinthian capitals, the sole -me- 
morial of the order invented in that city, 

Corinth, razed to the ground by Mummius, rebuilt By Juling 
Cesar, and by Adrian, a second time destroyed by Alaric, again 
rebuilt by the Venetians, was sacked for the third and last time 
by Mahomet I. Strabo saw it soon after its re-establishment, 


during the reign of Augustus. Pausanias admired it in Adrian’ 'S 


time; and to judge from the monuments which he has described, 


it must have been, at that period, a magnificent city. It would 
be interesting. to know in what condition it was in 1173, when it 
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was" visited by Benjamin’ of Tudela ; but this Spanish Jew grave- 
ly relates, that he arrived at Patras, “the city of Antipater, one of 
the four Grecian kings, who divided among themselves the em- 
pire of Alexander.” He thence proceeded to Lepanto and to Co- 


rinth: In the latter, he found three hundred Jews, under the 
‘superintendance of the venerable rabbis, Leo, Jacob, and Heze- 


kiah ; and this was all that Benjamin concerned himself about. 


Modern travellers have made us better acquainted with what 


tse of Corinth after 80 ee ener nae and. Wileater 
seb ruins consisted of eleven | fluted columns, without sg and 
of the Doric order. Spon’ asserts, that these columns were not 
in height above four diameters more than the diameter of the foot. 
of the column; by which, I suppose he means that their height 
‘was equal to five diameters. Chandler says, that they were only 
half as high as they ought to have been, according to the correct 
proportions of their order. Spon is evidently mistaken, since he 
takes the diameter of the foot of the column instead of the diam- 
‘eter of the middle for the standard: of the order. This monu- 
‘ment, a drawing of which is given by Leroi, was worthy of being 
‘noticed here, because it proves either that the early Doric had 
‘not the proportions since assigned to it*by Pliny and Vitruvius, 
or that the Tuscan order to’ which this temple bears a close re- 
‘semblance, did’ not originate in Italy. Spon thought that he 
‘recognized in this monument, the temple of Diana of Ephesus, 
‘mentioned by Pausanias, and Chandler took it to be the Sisypheus 
of Strabo. I know not whether these columns still exist; I did 
‘not see them, but I have some confused recollection of hearing, 


‘that they were ‘thrown down, and that the last rac Hn of them - 


were carried away by the English: aI oH AEA RE 9}. oh ale SO 43 

pines A maritime people, a king who was a philosopher, and who 
‘became a tyrant, a Roman barbarian who fancied that the statues 
of Praxiteles might pe replaced like soldiers’ helmets ; all these 
‘recollections render Corinth not very interesting: but to make 
some ‘amends’ you have Jason, ‘Medea, the fountain of Pirene, 
‘Pegasus, the Isthmian games ‘instituted by Theseus andfsung by 
‘Pindar ; ‘that is to ‘say, fable and’ BoEnys: as usual. I shall say 


ms * These eolagans were, or still are near ‘the harbont of Schenns, and I missed 
them by not going down to ‘the sea,” nisi “ 
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nothing of Dionysius and of Timoleon, one of whom w 
cowardly as not to die, the other so unfortiinate as to live. If I 
were to ascend. a throne, I would: not relinquish it but with’ my 
life: and never shall I be virtuous enough to kill my brother. ~ I 
care-not therefore about these tivo men; but 1 love that boy, 
who during the siege of Corinth, melted’ Mummius' ie into 


nls 
airs by reciting these verses of Homer: Ya sei 
A mitt Sat ee a nit aC bt 
Tels yalunges Aayaol 22k wergaluss ¢ of Tor GACTO. Meet: 
‘ Tpotn ev Eugen, rage Aredduas BEBOP TES ite De Me Ce | 
206 SHe shag aperoy Oeevéesy nab wor mov iricwesy Ss ae v 
Hears re ore por omneior Rwruigsee Sotige noe “ 
. Tewec txtgeltay mregt Tiyrthove Cavivrts 
Toe tray wreetov, nak, (MaeUss antes Hyov *Ayaioe 9 ty 
- Novdé we revyantmbavarer é agra OA Retin} all Cohen Beenie 


«Q, thrice, and four times blest, the Greeks Who perished 
before the vast walls of Ilion, supporting the cause of the 
Atrides! Would to the gods, that I had met my fate on the day 
when the “Trojan javelins showered upon ‘me while defending 
the body of Achilles! Then should Thave received the accustom= 
ed honours of the funeral pile, and the Greeks would have pre-. 
served my name! Now fate decrees that my life should end i in 
an obscure and inglorious death ! gts : sei caer’ 

Here is truth, nature and pathos! “here we find a 1 great 1 reverse 
of fortune, the power of genius, and the feelings of man! ; 

Vases are still made at Corinth, but not such as Cicero & 80. 
earnestly entreated his friend Atticus to. ‘send him. It se 
for the rest, “as if the Corinthians had lost the partiality. wl ic 
they had for ‘strangers. While I was examining | a narble ina. 
vineyard, I was saluted with a shower of stones ; om the descendants 
of Lais are probably desirous of Keeping up the credit. of the an= 
cient proverb. 

When the Cesars rebuilt ihe walls of Corinth, and the ‘tem= 
ples, of the gods rose from their ruins more “magnificent than 
ever, there was an obscure architect who was rearing in silence, : 
an edifice, which remains: standing. amid the Tuins of Greece, 
This architect was a foreigner, who. gives this account of him- 





self: :—“ Thrice was I beaten’ with rods; once was AF stoned, 
7 thrice I suffered shipwreck. In journeying often, in pee ‘of 


7 


yas 80 


* 
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waters) in perils of robbers, in perils by mire own. ‘cotintrymen, 
any rils by the heathens, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, 
in weariness and painfullness, i in watehings often, in hunger anid 
‘thirst, in. fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” "This man, un- 
known to the great, despised by the multitude, rejected as “ the 
offscouring of the world;” at first associated with himself only 
two companions, Crispus and Caius; with the family of Ste- 
phanas. These were the humble architects of an indestructible 
temple, and the first believers at Corinth: The traveller surveys 






the site of this celebrated city 5 he discovers not a vestige of the 


altars of paganism, but he perceives some Christian chapels 
rising from among the cottages of the Greeks: The apostle 
might still from his celestial abode, give the salutation of peace 
to his children, and address them in the sages § slg to the church 
of. God, which is. at Corinth” = 
Bg ‘was near eight in the morning of the : 2ist, sikh we set 
out from Corinth, after a good night’s. rest. Two: roads lead 
from Corinth to Megara: the ‘one takes you-over Mount Gera- 
nia, | now Paleo Vouni, (the Old Mountain), the other-along the 
Saronic sea and the Scironian rocks. The latter is the most in- 
teresting; it was the only one known-to ancient travellers, for 
‘they make no mention of the first; but the Turks will not now 
allow you to follow it. They have established a military post at 
the foot of Mount ‘Oneius, nearly in the middle of. the isthmus, 
80 as to. command both seas; this is the boundary of the pro- 
vince of. the Morea, and you are not permitted to pass the maiit 
guard. without producing an express order from the pacha. 
ee Having therefore no choice, but being obliged to take the 
former road, I was under the necessity of giving up the ruins of 
the temple of the Isthmian Neptune, which Chandler could not 
find, which were seen by Pococke; Spon, and Wheeler, and which 
still exist, as I was informed by M. Fauvel. For the same rea- 
son Idid not explore the traces of the attempts made at. differ- 
ent. times to cut across the isthmus. The canal begun at Port 
Schenns i is, according to M: Foucherot, from thirty to forty feet 
deep, and sixty wide. Such an undertaking might, at the present 
day, be executed with ease, by means of. gunpowder, the dis- 


tance from sea to sea being no more than five miles, measur- 
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ing the narrowest eit of the neck of land by which th y are 
Saat pike gh melo be Ap Be ot ods gaia aes 
A wall, six niles in length, frequently, demolished and built 
‘up again, obstructed the access to the isthmus, ina place deno- 
minated Hexamillia. It was at this spot that we began to ascend 
Mount Oneius.. IT frequently stopped my horse amidst. pines, 
faurels, and myrtles, to look behind me. — ‘Sorrowfully did. I con- 
template the two seas, especially that which-extended to the 
west, and seemed to tempt me with the recollection of France, 
That sea, how placid! the distance how small! Ina few days I 
might be again in the arms of my friends!—I surveyed the Pe- 
loponnese, Corinth, the isthmus, the place where those once famous 
games were celebrated.. What a desert! what silence? Unfor- 
tunate country! unhappy Greeks’! Shall France one day be strip- 
ped in like manner of her glory? Shall she, in the course of ages; + 
be thus laid waste and trampled undér fookE. sh yh fy pe haremse 
This image of my country, which all at once ‘mingled itself 
with the scenes presented to my view, affected me_ much ; and 
I could not.think, without pain, of the space that Thad yet: ta 
traverse before I should revisit my Penates. Say APU LR ey xt 
We entered the defiles of Mount Oneins, alternately losing and 
recovering the view of the Saronic sea and Corinth. _ From the 
most elevated part of the mountain, which has assumed the name 
of Macriplaysi, we descended to the dervene, that is to say; the 
main guard. I cannot tell if this spot be the site of the ancient 
Crommyon) but this F know, that the people whom I found there 
were not more humane than Pytiocamptes.* 1 showed'the order 
given me by the pacha: the commandant invited me tosmoke a 
pipe and drink coffee in his barrack. He was a fat man; the 
picture of apathy and unconcern, who could not stir upon his mat 
without sighing, as if the slightest motion put him in pain. He 
examined my arms, and showed me his arms, especially a long 
carbine, which, he said, would carry very far. The guards per- 
eeived a peasant, who was scrambling up the mountain, out of 
the road; they called to him to come down, but he ‘could not 
hear them. ‘The commandant then. rose with difficulty, took 
deliberate aim at the peasant, between the fir-trees, and. fired. 
After hie exploit, the Turk. returned, and seated himself on his 
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this rising to papiebeigieaes 35 reed sigaiatth nen sesctaaes 
what I said, and perhaps prudence was necessary on. this. occa- 
sion; but I was too. indignant to listen to_ the suggestions of 
pao a i apeite ii il horse, and away I went without wait. 
uted after me to no purpose. He: 
hina eaneeartvctodi aie I had advanced a considerable: 
ewer sions eon of So _-My indignation gra- 
ed by the scenery around: 
spent as sit on asdppronting Athens, I had once more 
‘bateted a ahibsoaseoiney: ; as if Nature herself had assumed a 
riot saa Phe Morea is almost entirely bare of trees, 
aly 1 more ca dahage ‘than’ Attica. I enjoyed the 
s of which IT caught. 

peice of the parr The rehgii pian Sect the water's edge: 
to the foot of ‘the mountain, were covered with alive and: -earob- 
trees; and formed one ofi those. asc Ae which are i, rare 
ee mace Hehe Mes fii dany 
© The first thing th: 
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perro ii ate were scatsnab ities Rition at 
@'spring, near which were seen some shapeless remains: of. an 
aqueduct.” “If this was the fountain’ of the | ‘Sithnides, and ‘the 
aqueduct of” "Theagenes, Pausanias has extolled them too high- 
Jy. "The aqueduets: which  haye seen in’ Greece, bear no re- 
semblance to the Roman aqueducts:’ they are scarcely rai e 
allabove the surface of the ground, and they exhibit not hat 
series: of ree arch ‘ whieh ca ind fine an effect in the per- 
Ret penned ee be aa 

















pretty paige -1 It was’ no bie six in aise! ‘evening, ae 
according t to my usual custom, I took a stroll among the ruins. 
— which yet retains its name, and the harbour of Niswa, 


a Dodeca Eeclesiais, the ‘Twelve Churches, ab 
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though not celebrated in history, formerly contains 
monuments. Greece, under the, Roman emperors, 1 
nearly resembled: Italy during the last century ; it was a_ | 
region, every city of which teemed-with master-pieces, _ 
nar a, were to be seen the twelve superior deities, by Pra 
a Jupiter Olympius, begun by 'Theocosmos and Phidias, an 
tombs of Alemene, Iphigenia, and Tereus. On the last of these, 
the figure of the hoopoe was seen for the. first time, whence it: 
was concluded that Tereus was - metamorphosed . into that bird, 
as his victims were transformed. into the swallow. and the night- 
ingale, As I was making a peetica] tour, I could do no other 
than firmly believe with Pausanias, » that the adventures of the: 
daughter of Pandion began and ended at Megara. I perceived, — 
moreover, from Megara, the two summits of Parnassus, and this. 
was sufficient to remind me of the lines of Virgil and La Fontaine; 





me SFr 
iT. eras ha Tae 


Qualls populea miverens Philomela, ke. ; re eal 

5 eet ee uve oS i aes Pea 3 ae 

Night or ean cand Jupiter - Conius* had shinies at 
eect, and it may be asserted, that those two deities. ‘still con- 
tinue to reside there, ‘You see here and there some’ fragments. 
of walls; whether they are part of those which Apollo” erected, 
in conjunction with Alcathous, I cannot tell. The god, while | 
engaged i in this work, laid his lyre upon a stone, which has et ever 
since emitted an harmonious sound, when if is’ touched | with’ a 
pebble. ‘The abbé Fourmont collected thirty © inscriptions at 
Megara; Rococke, Spon, ‘Wheeler, and. Chandler, found some 
others, which afford nothing : of | interest. 1 -did- not’ look for 
Buclid’s school : Tshould have been much better pleased to dis. 
cover the house of that pious female who interred -Phocion’s 
Hopes beneath her hearth. After a: long. excursion, T returned | 

y host, where I on that I had biol sent for to ‘visit ao 

a rl : de pies UN 

~The Greeks, as. meld as the Turks, have. igsnotiti ‘that all the? 
Franks possess a. knowledge of medicine and _ particular secrets. 
‘Che simplicity with which they apply toa stranger for. relief in 
thein diseases, has. something affecting, and “Teminds. you of an 

“* The Dusty, from Kovie, dust. This is not absolutely ¢ certain ; bie Thave 


my y side the French translator, who, indeed youd the Latin» We 
¢ Leh Justly observes, — 
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- shoy s/n generous: confidence’ placed | by man 
Ss erica have the’ same practice. | I 
on and humanity ‘enjoin “the: tra- 
nested of him; a look of confi-’ 
metimes restore life to the’ x 
‘a whole family with j Op ett , 
aa Greek Anes to fetch ‘me to visit his sesluaee J fbi 
the poor Creature extended on’a mat 1 upon the floor, and buried 
under the rags with which ‘she’ “had- been € “ec overed. “She raised 
her arm with great reluctance. and ‘modesty; from: beneath these 
wretched tatters, and droppet it lifeless | s upon “the “bed-clothes. 
She appeared to me to have a putrid fever ; ais directed ‘the small 
pieces of money, with which the Albanian females of the lower 
classes adorn “their hair, to” ‘be disengaged from her head; the 
weight of her tresses, and of the metal, concentrated’ the heat 
about the brain. jit had with me some camphor, as a preventive 
against the plague; I divided it with the patient, to whom grapes 
had been given to eat :— —a regimen of which I approved. ‘Lasily, 
we prayed to Christos, and the Panagia’ (the ‘Virgin Mary)’ and 
1 promised a speedy Saar’ - This, however, IT “was far from ex- 
. pecting ; I have witnessed the death of so Bota ‘that oT “possess 
too much ANS in 1 that wshaas ST winches 








3 Ley en tibia ‘to sk oi ier eatlaaas By 
pine iets atts this threw a rathe ludicrous: air over my — 
character meres ‘But Mab ab Oe that, if I have added 








It3 is the : privilege of the traveller 6. leave many memorials yer 


hind him, and even sometimes to live Tonger_ in” the hearts of 










strangers than in the bosoms of ‘his friends. vith 

Treturned with painful feeling gs to the kan. thie’ image of the 
emis young woman haunted’ me all night ; I recollected that 
Virgil, when Visiting Greece, like me, was stopped at Megara by 
the’ disorder which terminated his life. I was myself tormented 


e seth number of my countrymen, far more unfortunate 
f,* had passed through Megara a few years before : ant 


ak 


 * The garrison of Zante, 
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wae tpl 
peenieernt as ews uiniie ath costal tet! Oo bite 
brought from Virginia, or perhaps: from ‘at small district of 
pra ot ties Sapient set a | high value‘on these fowls, cone 

otes. I informed si 
e € countr of these or 
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y 
that there were in this ‘country, eteels rere al ie of 
ihe forests; among Savages . It is a fact, that some Greeks, weary 
of their yoke, have settled in’ Florida, where the fruits of liberty” 
have effaced ‘the remembrance of their native land. “ Those 
who had tasted of this sweet fruit were unablé to relinquish it; 
but they” resolved to remain “among sii and forget ~ 
their « country BF PR RAS he RN SE bE A SN 
» The Albanian understood not a word of what I said; ani only 
replied by inviting me to eat his fowl and some frutli di mare. 
{ should. have preferred the fish, called glaucus, formerly caught: 
on the coast near Megara.  Anaxandrides, quoted by Athenzus, 
declares that Nereus was the first who contrived to eat the head 
of this excellent fish: Antiphanes insists that it should be boil- 
ed; and Amphis serves it up whole on a black shield to the seven 
chiefs, who affrighted heaven with horrid oaths.” het ca 
~The delay océasioned by the good-nature of my. West ana’ 
still 2 more by my ‘weariness, prevented ‘our reaching Athens the 
game day. Leaving Megara, I have said, at eleven in the fore’ 
noon, we first proceeded across the plain, and then ascended 
Mount Kerato Pyrgo, ‘the Kerata of rage Two detached 
rocks crown its summit; and on one ‘of them are seen the ruins: 
of a tower which gives name to the mount "tts ont 
of Kerato Pyrgo, towards Eleusis, that we must place t i 
otra of Cereyon and the tomb of Alope. Not a'vestige of them’ 
is left: we S000 came tai the hides op the phssinect? 5 
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pon brinkof this, well, after seeking Proserpine in 
Manat ‘over th le world, We stopped a few moments in the val- 
ley and ‘then pursued our Toute. As we advanced towards. Eleu- 
sis, I did not perceive any. of the. variegated ‘anemones, whiek 
ow heeler. observed in the fields ; ; but then, indeed, ibe al for 
OM WES OVER eM igeihy deri ep tee bag ue) ja yremtia vi . 
_. About five duethetigtetinn we reached. a ae cicada 
with mountains on the north, west, and east. A long narrow 
arm of the sea washes this plain to the’south and forms the cord 









_ to the arc of the mountains.. The other side of ‘this arm of the 


sea, i ‘is bordered by the shore. ane elevated, ‘island, the eastern 
extremity of which approaches so near to one of the promonto- 
ries of the continent, as to leave but a narrow channel between 
them. I resolved to halt at a village situated on a hill, which 
stands near the sea, and forms the western extremity, of fhe clr- 
cular range ¢ of mountains, mentioned above. a 

& In the plain were to be seen the ruins of an sepeeuats “arid 
‘many’ fragments. of buildings, scattered among the stubble, left 


. from the recent harvest. We alighted at the foot of the hill and 


walked up to the nearest cottage; where we found a lodging. - 


~ While Iwas at the door, giving directions about vatathing 


or other to Joseph, a Greek came up and saluted me in Italian. 
He immediately | gave’ me his history: he was a native of Athens, 
and followed | the employment of. making pitch from the pines of 


the. Geranian hills; he was a friend of M. Fauvel, and ‘certainly. 


{ should see that gentleman. I was delighted. at meeting with 


this man, hoping that I should obtain from: him: some information . 


respecting the ruins and the places in the neighbourhood of that 
where. Iwas. 1 well knew; indeed what- these places were, but it 
struck me that an Athenian, and an acquaintance of M. Fauvel’s 

could. not fail to be.an excellent cicerone. I therefore requested 
him to give me some account of the places before me, and to in- 
form me what. things cwere worth seeing. » Laying his hand upon 
st, in the manner of the Turks, he madealow bow. “TI 
lied he, “ often heard M. Fauvel explain all that; but 
for my part, Tam but. an ignorant man, and don’t even know 
whether it is all‘true or not. In the first place you see to the 
west, above the promontory, the top of a mountain perfectly yel- 
iW: thats is the Tele Vouni (the Little Hymettns). ‘The island _ 
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on the other side of that arm of the sea’ is Colouri; M. Fauvet 
calls it Salamis, and says that in the channel opposite to y ui, 
famous battle was fought between the fleets of the Greeks and 
Persians. The Greeks were stationed in this channel ; the Per- 
sians on the other side towards the Lion’s Port (the ‘Pireus.) 
The king of those’ Persians. whose name I have forgotten, was 
seated on a throne placed at the point of that eape. As. to the 
village. where we are, M. Fauvel gives it the name of Eleusis: 
but we call it Lepsia. He says, that there was once a temple 
(the temple of Ceres) below this house: and if you will take the 
trouble to walk a few steps, you may see the spot where : stood. 





nes 
the mutilated idol of that temple (the statue of Ceres Eleusina;) 
but it has been taken away by the English.” Oe SEAS arte ere 


The Greek returned to his work, and left me with. my eyes 
fixed on a desert shore and a. sea, where not a-vessel was to be 
seen, but a fishing-boat moored to the rings of a ruined mole. | 
' All the modern travellers have visited Eleusis; all the. ine 
scriptions there have been copied. -'The abbé Fourmont alone 
took about a score of them. We have a very learned dissertation 
on the temple of Eleusis, by M. de Sainte Croix, and a plan « of it 
by M. Foucherot.: Warburton, Sainte Croix, and the abbé ‘Bar- 
thelemy have said all that is worth saying on the subject of the 
mysteries of Ceres. | The: mutilated statue carried away by two 
English travellers, is taken by Chandler for the statue of Pro- 
serpine, and by Spon for that of Ceres. According to Pococke, 
this colossal bust measures five feet and a half across the shoul- 
ders, and the basket which crowns it: is more than two feet in 
height. Spon asserts, that this statue was in all probability the 
work of Praxiteles; but I know not what foundation he had for 
this opinion. Pausanias, out of respect for the mysteries, has not 
described the statue of Ceres, and Strabo is likewise silent on the 
subject. Pliny, to be sure informs us that Praxiteles executed a 
Ceres in marble, and two Proserpines in bronze: the first hav- 
ing been conveyed to Rome, cannot be the same that was seen 
a few years since at Eleusis; and the two Proserpines of bronze 

are out of the question, 'T'o judge from the print which we have 
of this statue, it might have represented: merely a Canephora. 
If I recollect rightly, M. Fauvel observed to me that this statue, 
notwithstanding its reputation, was of very) inferior worktnanship. 


‘ay 7 
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oth ve; therefore, nothing to relate concerning Fletisis,. after 
60 many. travellers, except. that I strolled amoig its ruins, went 
down to its port, and paused to. survey the streight, of Salamis. 
.Dhe festivities and. the glory of Hleusis are past ; profound si- 
lence pervaded both the. land and, the sea; no aclamations, no 
songs, no. pompous. ‘ceremonies on shore; no warlike shouts, no 
shock of galleys, no tumult of | battle on the waves. My imagi- 
nation was, too confined, now to figure. to itself the religious pro- 
‘cession of Eleusis ; now to. cover. the shore. with the countless 
host of Persians watching the battle of Salamis. . Eleusis is, in 
my opinion, the most venerable. place in Greece, because the uni- 
ty of God was there inculeated,, and because it: Witnessed the 
seandent struggle ever made by men in defence of liberty. 

- Who would believe that. Salamis is, at the present day, al- 
bei: wholly | effaced from the memory. of the Greeks? The rea- 
der has seen how my Athenian expressed himself. “ The island 
of Salamis,” says M. Fauvel in his Memoirs, “. has not retained 
itsmame; it is forgotten, together with that of Theristocles. 3 
Spon relates, that he lodged at Salamis with the papas Joannis; 
“a man,” he adds, “ less ignorant than any of his parishioners, 
since he knew that the island was formerly called Salamis; and 
this information he, received from his: father.” This indiffer- 
ence of. the Greeks, relative to their country is equally. deplora- 
ble and disgraceful ; they. are not only. ignorant of its history, but 
almost all of them. are such utter strangers to the language which 
constitutes their, glory, that: -we have seen an Englishman; im- 
pelled by a holy zeal, propose to settle at Athens, for the purpose 
of teaching the ancient Greek. 

ee could not think of eae till night dime me. foes the 
shores. ‘The Whee raised. Ds the evening Henares a against 
Fc Eros of that sea eaeinch bathed the tomb ‘of Themigtogles 
and in all probability I .was at this moment. the only person in 
Greece that called.to mind this great man. 

_ Josep had purehased a sheep 1 for our supper: we knew that 
we should reach the house of a French consul the next day. He 
cared not for Sparta, which he had seen, or Athens which he was 
going to see; but in his joy at being so near the end of his fa- 
Renee he provided a treat we the whole family ef our host. 


& 
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Wife, children, husband, were all i in motion; the janissary alone 
sat still amidst the general bustle, smoking his pipe, an nd enjoy- 
ing his exemption from all this trouble, by which, ‘however, he 
hoped to be a gainer.. Since the suppression of the mysteries 
by Alaric, never had there been such a feast at. Eleusis. _ We 
sat down to table, that is to say, we sei ouieh upon the floor; 
around the repast: our hostess had baked some. bread, which, 
though not very good, was soft and smoking from. the oven. 
Fain would I have renewed the ery. Kaige, Aiunreg, Hail Ceres! 
‘This bread, made from corn of the late harvest, proved the fal- 
lacy of a prediction recorded by € Chandler. At the period of that 
traveller’s visit, it was a current Bevin at Eleusis, that: if ever 
the mutilated statue of the goddess were removed, the plain 
would cease to be fertile. Ceres is gone to England, and the 
fields of Bleusis are not the less. favoured by that real Deity, who 
invites all mankind to the knowledge of his mysteries, who is 
not afraid of being dethroned, who paints — the. flowers with a 
thousand lovely hues, who tends the fruits from their first forma- 
tion to maturity, and bestows, i in due measure, sunshine and rain, 
and refreshing (ews. oie ‘ Aattaie sted 

This good cheer, and the peace in. Which we Datuk of ‘it, I 
enjoyed the more, as we were indebted for. them, i in some mea- 
sure, to the protection of France. _ Thirty or forty years ago, the 
coasts of Greece in general, and the ports of Corinth, Megara, 
and Hleusis in particular, were infested by pirates. ‘The good 
order established in our stations in the Levant, gradually sup~ 
pressed this system, of plunder; $i our frigates kept a Vigilant look 
out; and under the French flag, the subjects of the Porte tasted 
the sweets of security.,.The. recent revolutions i in Europe Oc- 
easioned for a short time other combinations of powers; but the 
corsairs have not again made their _ appearance. - We drank 
therefore to the glory of those arms which protected our enter- 
tainment. at Eleusis, with the same. feelings as the Athenians 
must have expressed towards Alcibiades when he had conduet- 
ed the procession of Iaechus in safety to the temple of Ceres. . 

At length arrived the great day of our entrance into Athens. 
On the 23d, at three in the morning, we were all on horseback, 
and proceeded in silence along the Sacred Way ; and never did 
the most devout of the initiated, experience transports equal to 
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uit We had put on our best clothes for the solemn occasion; 
the janissary had turned his turban, and, as an extraordinary 
thing, the horses had been rubbed Cin and cleaned. We 
crossed the bed ofa ‘stream called Saranta-Potamo, or the Forty 
‘Rivers, probably the Eleusinian Cephisus; and saw some ruins 
" of Christian churches, which stand on the site of the tomb of that 
Zarex whom Apollo himself instructed in the art of song. Other. 
ruins indicated the monuments of Eumolpe and Hippothoon. 
We found the Rhiti, or currents of salt water, where, during the 
feasts of Eleusis, the populace insulted passengers in memory 
of the abuse with which an old woman had once loaded Ceres. 
Proceeding thence to the extreme point of the canal of Salamis, 
we entered the defile formed by Mount Parnes and Mount Aiga- 
leon; this part of the Sacred Way was denominated the Mystic. 


We perceived the monastery of Daphne, erected on the ruins of 


the temple ‘of Apollo, % and the church of which is one of the 
most : ancient in Attica. A little farther we observed some re- 
mains of a temple of Venus. The defile then began to widen; 
we made a circuit round Mount Peecile placed in the middle of 
the road asif to hide the scenery ‘beyond it, and the. oon “of 
Athens suddenly burst upon ourview.) =~ 

The ‘travellers who visit the city’ SEOs ee pee arrive 
by the Piraeus, « or by the way. of Negropont. 'They then lose 

rl e sight, fo r nothing put the citadel can be perceived as 
| the sea; and the Anchesmus intercepts the 
prospect as you. ‘come from Eubea. My lucky star had con- 
po Sea i ‘the: proper way for viewing Athens in all its glory. 
at thing that struck me was the citadel illumined by the 
rising ‘sun. It was. exactly ‘opposite: to me on the other side of 
the plain, and seemed to be supported by Mount Hymettus, which 

formed the back-g round of the picture. It exhibited, in a con- 

fased assemblage, the capitals of the Propylwa, the columns of 
the Parthenon, and of the temple of Erectheus, the -embrasures 
of a wall planted with cannon, the val rains of the Christians, 
and fit difices of the Mussulmans. oe . 
Two small hills, the ‘Anchesmus eis the ‘isan, TOSe i the 
nort th and : uth of the “Acropolis. - Between these two hills, and 
at the foot 0 the ‘Acropolis, appeared Athens itself. Its flat roofs 
sersed with minarets, ey presnes; ruins, detached columns, 
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and the domes of its mosques crowned with the large ne a3 of 
storks, produced a pleasing effect in the sun’s rays. Butif Athens 
might yet be recognised by its ruins, it was obvious at the same 
time, from the general appearance of its architecture, ‘and the 
character of its. edifices, 1 that the ioe of Se tise was ‘wovdanger 
inhabited by her people. oN At Cee 
“dns barrier: of mountains, which teiiftinat ae at the sea, Riis 
the plain or basin of Athens. From the point whence I beheld 
this plain, at Mount Pecile, it seemed to be divided into three 
strips or regions running in a_ parallel direction from north to 
south. ‘The first and the nearest to me was uncultivated, and 
covered with heath ; the second consisted of land in tillage, from 
which the crops had recently been carried; and the third exhi- 
bited a long wood of olives, extending somewhat in the form of 
a bow, from the sources of the Ilissus,-by the foot of the An- 
chesmus towards the port. of Phalereus. ‘The Cephisus runs 
through this forest, which, from its venerable age, seems: ‘to be 
descended from that olive-tree which Minerva caused to spring 
from the earth. “On the other side of Athens, between Mount 
Hymettus and the city, is the dry channel of the Tlissus. The 
plain i is not perfectly level : ‘a number of small hills, detached 
from Mount’ Hymettus, diversify its surface, and form the dif- 
ferent eminences os AThOus eragasliy: crowned es its ‘mo- 
numents. ac 
Tt is not in the first moment of a athe aie that | you 
derive most ‘enjoyment from your feelings.” y proceeded to- 
wards Athens with a kind of pleasure which deprived 1 me of ‘the 
power ‘of reflection ; ‘not that I experienced any thing like what 
I had felt at the sight of Lacedemon. Sparta and Athens have, 
even in their ruins, retained their different: characteristies ; those 
of the former, are gloomy, er ave, and solitary ; ; those of the lat- 
ter, pleasing, light, and social. At the sight of the land of Ly- 
curgus, every idea becomes serious, “manly, and profound ; the 
soul, fraught with new energies, seems ‘to be elevated and ex- 
_ panded; before the city of Solon, yo you yu are: enchanted, as it were, 
a by the magic of genius ; you are filled with the idea of the per- 
e: fection of man, considered as an intelligent and immortal being. 
The: lofty sentiments of human nature’ assumed, at Athen s, a de- 
gree of elegance which they had not at Sparta. AY nang the 
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Athe enians, patriotism and he love of independence, \ were not a 
lind instinct, but an enlightened ‘sentiment, springing from that 
Jove of the bendiofal in ‘general, with which heaven had so libe 
ally end endo Ina word, as I passed from the ruins 0} of 
a of Athens, I felt that I should have liked 

ai die with Leonidas, and to live with Pericles. © 
~We advanced towards that little town whose territory Sttendel 
fifteen ¢ or twenty leagues, whose ‘population was not equal to that 
of a ‘suburb of Paris, and which, nevertheless, rivals the Roman 
empire in renown. “With my eyes ‘Steadfastly” fixed 0 on 1 its rate, 
















I me to it the verses ‘of Lucretius : pore ee 
iS eater <a) pies “i a «spices x “ps 
PS gs ae eyes fragiferos fetus saaneatbe: segris 





re - Dediderunt quondam preclaro nomine Athena ; fick 
” Et reere: reavertnt vitam, legesque rogarunt ; 
“5, Et prime: seascioe solatia duleia nse eon r 
5 <ohaG gor 6, 
ar know. notisne more » glorious "8 the Greeks yet to, words 
‘of Cicero : “Er Recollect, Quintius, t that you govern Greeks, who 
civilized. all nations by teaching them mildness and humanity, 
and to whom Rome i is indebted, for all the knowledge ‘she-posses- 
ses.” When we consider what Rome was at the time of Pompey 
and Cesar, what Cicero himself was, we: shal] find i in these words 
a magnificent panegyric.* ais aa 
We. proceeded. ea ide through the rons frst a ie regions 
into which the. plain of Athens appeared to, be divided, the waste 
and | the cultivated 1 region... On this part. of the road nothing is 
to. be seen. of the monument of the Rhodian, and the tomb of the 
-courtezan ; but you perceive t the ruins. of some churches, ’ We 
€ entered the olive wood; and before we reached the Cephisus we 





met with two. tom mbs and an. altar to Jupiter the Indulgent. We. 


soon disGnguished the bed of the m 
fe v which bordered it like aged willows, 


Cephisus, between the trunks 
.: slight 





ge as ] I eds in a a hollow, Se to, the bank ; the rest 
had n turned off higher ae, to irrigate the plintations. of 


ied 





i brated rivers. s which I I have passe din my life: “thus J have a 
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of the water of the Mississippi, the Thames, the Rhinéy the Po, 
the Tiber, the Eurotas, the Cephisus, the Hermus, the Grani- 
cus, the Jordan, the Nila, the Tagus, and the Ebro. What num- 
bers on the banks of those ss gence say with the ‘Israelites : > 
Sedimus eb flevimus | FE EMER ROE LS ah MEH ey mS a aed at 
ve perceived, at some distance on my left, mae ruins of the 
bridge over the Cephisus, built by Xenocles of Lindus. I mount- 
ed my horse without looking for the sacred fig-tree, the altar of 
Zephyrus, or the pillar of Anthemocritus ; ; for the modern road 
deviates in this part from the ancient Sacred Way. On leaving 
the olive-wood, we came to a garden surrounded with walls, 
which ceca ‘nearly the site of the outer Ceramicus. We 
proceeded for about half an hour, through wheat stubbles, be- 
fore we reaehed Athens. A modern wall, recently repaired, and 
resembling a garden wall, encompasses the city. We passed 
through the gate, and entered little rural streets, cool, , and very’ 
clean: each house has its garden, planted with orange and fig- 
trees. The inhabitants appeared. to. me to be lively and inquisi- 
tive, and had not the dejected look of the eons of the sicetcin 
| We were shown the house of the consul | 
I could not have’ had a better recommendation than to M. 
Fauvel, for seeing ‘Athens. He has resided for many years in’ 
the city of Minerva, and is much better acquainted with its mi- 
nutest details than a Parisian is with Paris. Some excellent 
Memoirs by him; have been published; and to him we are in- 
debted for» ‘most interesting discoveries relative to the ‘site of 
Olympia, the plain of Marathon, the tomb of Themistocles at the 
Pireeus, the temple of Venus in the gardens, &c. \ Invested with 
the appointment of consul at Athens, which’ merely ‘serves him 
as a protection, he has been, and still is engaged as draughtsman 
Don the Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce. M. de Choiseul Gout- 
i , the author of that work, had favoured me with a letter for 


Sep syy 


the artist, ait T was dors ye the minister, * with another for 
the consul. v aN iii ae RRL ea te er 
‘It will certainly not be reseseeehh that I should neregne id a 

Bc a Biel description of Athens: as to its history, from the Ro-. 
mans to the present time, that may be seen in the Introduction 
to this volunie* In regard to the pe Sosa of ancient gulag 
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* M. de Taleyrand, 
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the translation of Patusanias, defeclive as it is, will completely 
satisfy the generality of readers ; 3 and:the ‘Travels ‘of Anacharsis 
Jdeaves scarcely, any thing more to wish for. . The ruins of this 
_ famous city | have been so amply described i in the letters in Cru- 
sius’s collection, by. father Babin, La Guilletiére himself, aot- 
withstanding ja: falsehoods, Pococke, Spon, Wheeler, Chandler, 
and particularly hy M. Fauvel, that on this subject, I could only 
Tepeat what they } have written. As it plans, maps, views of Athens, 
and its monuments, that you. want? ‘These you will meet with 
every where: it is sufficient to mention the. works of the marquis 
de. Ne ointe , Leroi, Stuart, _and Pars. M.z de Choiseul, in finishing. 
the work: which has been interrupted by So many calamities, will 
furnish the public. with a complete delineation of Athens. The 
manners and government of the Athenians have been treated of 
with equal ability by the authors whom I have just mentioned ;, 
and, as customs are not variable in the East, as in France, all that 
Chandler and | Guys* have said. epnceraite ss magic ua is 
bi perfectly: orrect,) <2)" ay Saeed : 
~ Without making any picthplg: of cantons at the. expense of 
my predecessors, I shall, therefore, give an account of my ex- 
cursions and my feelings at Athens, day by. day, and hour ach hour, 
according to the plan which I have hitherto pursued. t 
I alighted i in M. Fauvel’s court-yard, and was so peices as 
tof d him at home. immediately delivered my letters from 
M. de Choiseul and M. de Taleyrand. M. Fauvel was acquainted 
ah my name; I could not say to him, Son piltor anch’io—but 
at least I was an amateur fraught with zeal, if not with talents. I 
was so anxious to study the antique and to make improvement. 
Thad come so far to sketch some poor Benieees that fhe mipeter 
perceived i in me a docile scholar. ashe ae Re Bt 
| A thousand questions first passed. between us, ence Fer. 








ris and Athens, on which we mutually endeavoured to satisfy each 
other ; but Paris was soon forgotten, and Athens engrossed all 
our attention. . M. Fauvel, warmed in his love of the arts by a 

, disciple, fas as eager to show me the remains of Athens, as J 
was to | see. them ; but yet he advis sed me to wait till the heat of 
the day. was, over. ne RAR Fe t? 


* The latter, however, should be pense with eatition, and oni reader + should 
beware of adopting his system, 
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In the house of my host, there was nothing that betrayed the 
consul: but the artist and antiquary were every where apparent. 
How delighted was I to have for my lodging at Athens, an apart- 
ment full of plaster casts taken from the Parthenon! ‘The walls. 
were hung round with views of the Temple of Theseus, plans of 
the Propylea, maps of Attica, and the plain of Marathon. There 
were marbles on one table, and medals on another, with s small 
heads and vases in terra cotta. A venerable dust was at my great 
‘regret swept away; a bed was made up for mein the midst of 
all these curiosities; and, like-a conseript who joins the army on 

_the eve of an engagement, I encamped, on the field of battle. - 

M. Fauvel’s house has, like most of the houses at i a 
court in front, anda small garden in the rear. I ran to all the 
windows to discover something or other in the streets ; but all in 
vain. Between the roofs of some neighbouring houses might, 
however, be perceived, a small corner of the citadel ; I remained 
fixed at the window which looked that way, like a school-boy, 
whose hour of recreation has not yet arrived. M. Fauvel’s ja- 
nissary had monopolized my janissary and Joseph, so that I had 
no occasion to concern myself about them. == = 

At two I was summoned to dinner, consisting of ragouts of. 
mutton and fowls, partly in the French, and partly in the Turkish 
fashion. The wine, which was red, and as strong as our Rhone 
wines, was of good quality; but to me it tasted so bitter, that I 
could not possibly drink it. In almost all parts of Greece, it is 
more or less customary to infuse the cones of the pine in the 
wine-vats ; and this communicates to the liquor a bitter and aro- 
matic taste, to which it is some time before you become habitu- 
ated.* . If this custom be, as I presume, of ancient origin, it will 
explain the reason why the cone of the pine was consecrated to. 
Bacchus. Some honey from Mount. Hymettus, was, brought to 
table ; but it had a strong taste, which I disliked, and, in my opi- 
nion, the honey of Chamouni is far preferable. 1. lease since eaten 
a still more agreeable honey, at Kireagah, near Pergamus, in 
Anatolia; it is white as the cotton from which the bees collect it; 
and has the firmness an consistency of paste of marsh-mallows. 
My host laughed at the faces that I made, as he had expected, af 





“® Other travellers ascribe this taste to the. pitch that is mixed with the wine : 
this may be partly correct; but the cone of the pine is likewise infused in it. 
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the wine and honey of Attica; but, as some compensation for the 
disappointment, he desired | me to take notice of the dress of the 
female who waited on us. It was the very drapery of the ancient 
are especially. in the horizontal and undulating folds» that 
ere formed below the. bosom, and joined the. perpendicular: 
folds which marked the skirt of the tunic. The coarse stuff of 
which this. womian’s dress was. composed; lightened the resem- 
blance : for, to judge from. sculpture, the stuffs of the ancients 
were much thicker than ours. It would be impossible to form 
the large ‘sweeps observable in antique draperies; with the mus- 
lins and silks of modern female attire: the gauze of Cos, and the 
other stuffs which the satirists Pemgeninated woven wind; were 
never imitated by the chisseh cv Bites 
While we were at dentin we iebeced the. compliments of 
what in the Levant is called'the nation. This nation is compo- 
sed of the merchants, natives, or dependents of France, residing. 
at the different ports. At Athens there are but two or three 
houses of this kind,» engaged in the oil trade... M. Roque ho- 
noured me with a visit: he had a. family, and invited me to go 
and see him, with M. Fauvel. He then began to talk of the news. 
of Athens. “ A foreigner, who had been for some time resident 
there, had conceived. or excited a passion, which was the topic 
of the whole town.~—'There was ‘strange talk near the house’ 
of Socrates, and scandal in cireulation by the gardens of Phocion: . 
——As the! archbishop» of Athens had not: yet returned from 
Constantinople, it was net known whether justice would be ob- 
tained against the pacha of -Negropont, who threatened to lay 
Athens under contribution: To preverit @ surprise, the wall had 
been repaired. However, there was every thing to be hoped 
from the chief of the black eunuchs, the proprietor of Athens; 
who certainly had more influence with his highness than the pa= 
cha.”—_O Solon! O Themistocles! The chief of the black eu- 
nuchs, proprietor of Athens! and all the other towns. of Greece, 
envying the Athenians this signal good fortune !—* For the rest, 
M. Fauvel had done very right to dismiss the Italian monk who 
resided in the Lantern of Demiosthenes, (one of the handsomest 
_ buildings in Athens) and to supply his place with a French ca- 
puchin; a man of polite manners, affable, intelligent, and behaved 
with great civility to strangers, sa according to custom, sought 
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hospitality at the French cenvent.”——Such were the topics 
~ of conversation at Athens ; whence it appears that the world goes 
there much the same asin other places, and that a travelier, 
whose imagination is warmed and exalted, must be somewhat 
confounded to find in the wei of the a ws aby Sinise 008 his 
native Village. "08 # SC 
Two English travellers had left lest just before my: aptial. 
A Russian painter, who lived extremely retired, still remained. 
there. Athens is much frequented by the lovers of antiquity, be- 
cause itis on the way to Constantinople, for which ih a passage 
may easily be procured by seas yal arene aig 
About four in the afternoon, the heat evatent to shales. 
Fauvel ordered his jantissary and mine to attend us, and we went 
out preceded by our guards. My heart palpitated with joy, and 
I was ashamed of being so young. My guide pointed out the 
relics af an antique temple, almost at his own door; then turning 
to the right, we proceeded along small but very populous streets. 
We passed through the bazar, abundantly supplied with butcher’s 
meat, game, vegetables, and fruit. Every body saluted M. Fau- 
vel, and inquired who I was; but not one was able to pronounce 
my name. We find the same inquisitive disposition as in an- 
cient Athens: “ All the Athenians,” says St. Luke,“ spent their 
time in nothing else but either to tell or to hearsome new thing.”’* 
As to the Turks, they exclaimed: Fransouse! Effendi! and con- 
tinued to smoke their pipes, their favourite amusement. 'The 
Greeks, on seeing us pass, raised their arms above their heads, 
and cried: Kalos ilthete Archondes? Bate kala cis paleo Athinan ! 
“Welcome, gentlemen! A.good journey to the ruins of Athens!” 
and they looked as proud as if they had said to us: you are going 
to Phidias or to Ictinus. I had not eyes enough to embrace the 
objects that struck my view, and fancied that L discovered anti- 
‘quities at every step. M. Fauvel now and then pointed out to 
me pieces of sculpture which served the purpose of posts, walls, 
and pavements: he told me the dimensions of these fragments in 
feet, inches, and lines; to what. kind of structures they belonged 5 
what presumptions concerning them were authorized by. Pausa- 
nias; what opinions were entertained on the subject by the abbé 
Barthelemi, Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler ; aud in what respects 


° ® Acts xvi Rl. 
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these opinions appeared to be well or ill. founded, We paused 
at every step ; r the janissaries, and anumber of children who went — 
hefore us, stopped wherever they saw a moulding, a cornice,sor 
; a capital, and consulted the looks of M. Fauvel, to know whether 
did right. ' When the ‘consul shook his head, they shook. 
their heads too, and placed themselves a few steps farther on,. 
before some other fragment. In this manner we were conducted. 
beyond the centre of the. modern town, and. arrived. vat. the west 
side, which M. Fauvel wished me to visit first, that we. might, Pro: 
ceed regularly i injour resdtirehes.: 60! Mishap eee Sik aiee 

- On passing the middle of modern Athens, and ania 
directly west, the houses’ iin) to be more detached, and. then 
appear large vacant spaces, some enclosed within the walls of 
the city, and others lying without the walls. In. these forsaken 
spaces we find the Temple of Theseus, the Pnyx, and the Areo- 
pagus. I shall not describe the first, of which there are already 
so many deseriptions, and which bears a. great. resemblance to 
the Parthenon; but comprehend it in the general reflections 
which I shall presently make on the subject of the architecture 









: of the Greeks. ‘This temple is in better preservation . than any 


other edifice in Athens: after having long. been a church dedica- 
ted to St. George, it is now used for a storehouse. | 
The Areopagus was situated onan eminence to the done of 
tieteheeter? » You ean scarcely conceive how it, was possible to 
seiigile structure of any magnitude on the rock, where its ruins 
ate to be'seen: ' A little valley, called in ancient Athens, Cele, 
the hollow; separates the hill of the. ‘Areopagus. from the hill of 
the Pnyx and that of the citadel. In the Cele were shown the 
4ombs of the two Cymons, of. Thucydides, a and Herodotus. The 
‘Pnyx, where the Athenians first held their popular assemblies, 
isa kind of esplanade, formed on a steep rock, at the back. of ihe 
Lycabettus. A wall composed of enormous stones supporls. this 
esplanade on the north side; on the south stands arostrum, hewn 
‘out of the solid rock, with an ascent of four steps, likewise cut 
out of the yock. I take ‘notice of these circumstances, because 
ancient travellers were not accurately acquainted with the form 
of the Pays.» Lord Elgin, a few years since, caused this hill to 
he cleared of the rubbish; and to him we are indebted for the 
diseovery of the steps. As you are not yet quite at the top of 
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the rock, you cannot perceive the sea without ascending above 
the rostru:n. ‘The people were thus deprived of ‘the view of the 
Piteus, that factious orators might not lead them so easily into 
rash enterprizes, as if they had before their eyes the spectacle 
of their power and of their fleeta.* The Athenians were rar ed 
on the esplanade, between the circular wall which I have men 
tioned, on the north, and the rostrum on the south. - es ad 
In this rostrum then it was. that Pericles, Alcibiades, and 
Demosthenes, delivered their orations 5 that Socrates and Phocion 
harangued the people in the most mellifluous and the most ex- 
pressive language in the world. . It was here that’ so many un- 
just acts were committed ; that so many iniquitous and cruel 
decrees were pronounced. This was, perhaps, the spot where 
Aristides was exiled = where Melitus triumphed, where the en- 
tire population of a city was sentenced to die, where a whole na- 
tion was doomed to slavery, . But it was here too that illustrious 
citizens raised their generous voices against the tyrants of their: 
country ; that justice triumphed ; that truth was heard. ‘There 
exists a people,” said the deputies of Corinth to the Spartans, 
“ quick to conceive, prompt to execute. Their hardihood ex- 
ceeds their power. In the dangers into which they often rush 
without reflection, they are never forsaken by hope : naturally” 
restless, they seek to aggrandize themselves abroad: when con- 
querors, they advance and follow uptheir victory ; when conquer- 
ed, they are not disheartened. With the Athenians, life does not 
appear to be the property of individuals; such is the cheerful- 
ness with which they sacrifice it for their country ! They think 
themselves. deprived of a Jawful right whenever: they fail to ob- 
tain the object of their wishes. When frustrated in one plan, 
they supply its place with a new hope. Their projects are 
scarcely formed before they are executed. Incessantly engaged 
with the future, they bestow no care on the present ; but Strangers — 












themselves to repose, they cannot endure it in others.” nt aie 
But what has become of ‘this people’? Where ‘shall I look for’ 
it—I who translated this passage amid the ruins of Athens, 
nL Cie eee ane ee eerie 

+ History varies in regard to this fact, According to one statement, it wag 
the'tyrants who obliged the orators to turn their backs tothe Pyrews, 
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wcities’ seek the atvele iis attend and I was” eeiainisa 
efore-bond with the words of. the oracle ;— abs gib es 
cat et vivificat ; deducit ad inferos et reducit. ; a 
” Having sufficient time left before it would be dark, we pro- 
ceeded from the Pnyx to the hill of the Museum. This hill, as 
every body knows, ‘is crowned by the monument of Philopappus 
@ monument in a bad taste: but in this instance, itis the person 
and not the tomb that deserves the attention of the traveller. 
This obscure Philopappus, whose sepulchre is Seen at such ‘a 
distance, lived during ‘Trajan’ s reign. Pausanias, who deigns ; 
not to record his name, calls him a Syrian; 3; but it appears from 
the inscription | on his’ statue that he was a native of Besa, a vil- 
lage of Attica. This man, then, whose name was Antiochus 
Philopappus, was the rightful heir to the crown of ‘Syria. Pom- 
pey had transported the descendants of. ‘king “Antiochus to 
Athens, where they had become private: citizens. ‘I know not 
if the Athenians; on whom Antiochus profusely lavished his fa- 
vours, sympathized i in the misfortunes of his dethroned ‘family ; 
but it appears that this Philopappus was at least consul- elect, 
Fortune, by making him a citizen of Athens and consul of. Rome, 
ata period: when these titles were equivalent to nothing, seemed 
inclined” to: play new freaks with this disinherited monarch, to 
compensate ‘him for one’ shadow with another, and to tio’ in 
oneand the same individual, that she ene alike at on majesty 
of people and at the majesty of kings. © fits 
The monument of Philopappus served us as a kind of obser- 
vatory: to contemplate other vanities. M. Fauvel showed me the 
various places where the walls of the ancient city had stood ; he. 
pointed out the ruins of the theatre of Bacchus, at the foot of the. 
citadel, the dry Channel of the Hlisus, the sea without ships, and. 
the deserted ports of Phalereus, Munyechia, and Pireus. ‘ 
_ We then returned into Athens: it was dark, and the consul. 
sent to ; apprize. the governor of the citadel that we should pay it 
a visit the next morning before sun-rise. I wished my host a 
good night, and retired to. my appartment. ‘Oppressed. with fa- 
tigue, I had been. for some time fast asleep, when I was. sudden- 
ly waked. by the tambourine, and the Turkish bag- pipe, whose 
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discordant tones proceeded from the top of the Propylea. . At the 
same time a Turkish priest began to sing the hour in Arabic to 
the Christians of the city of Minerva. I cannot. describe what I 
‘felt; this iman had no occasion to mark so precisely. the flight of 
‘time; his voice’ alone, on this Pie seo tere but too ‘clearly 
ihe lapse of ages. “ bea Ath Ay 
This fickleness of human things is the more atria as. it, 
forms a contrast with the stability of the rest of: nature. As if to 
mock the revolutions of human societies,’ the very animals are 
liable to no convulsions in their empires, to no alterations. in 
their manners. When we ‘were on the hill of the Museum, I 
_ observed a number of storks forming in battalion, and speeding 
their flight towards Africa. "hus for two thousand years they 
have performed | the same journey; they have remained inde- 
pendent and happy in the city of Solon, as well as in the town 
of the chief of the black eunuchs. From their lofty nests, which 
no rev olutions can ‘reach, they have beheld a total change in the 
race of mortals beneath them: while’ impious generations have 
sprung upon the tombs of religious generations, the young stork 
has never ceased to feed his aged parent.* If 1 pause to in- 
dulge in these reflections, it is because the stork is a favourite 
with travellers; like them it knoweth the seasons in the hea- 
vens.| These birds were often my companions in my. excur- 
sions in the wilds of America, where I frequently saw them per- 
ched on the wigwam of the savage. On meeting with them again 
in another species of desert, on the ruins of the Parthenon, I could. 
not forbear’ devoting afew words to my old friends. 
‘The next morning at half past four, we went up to the cita- 
del: the top of the hill is surrounded with walls partly of ancient 
and partly of modern construction ; other walls formerly encom- 
passed its base. In the space comprised within these walls are, 
in the first place, the relics of the Propylea, and the ruins of the 
temple of Victory. Behind the Propylea, on the left, towards 
the city, you next find the Pandroseum, and the double temple — 
of Neptune Erectheus and Minerva Polias; lastly, on the most 
elevated point of the Acropolis stands the temple of Minerva. 
The rest of the space is covered with the rubbish of ancient and 


"* So we were told by Solinus, 9 ©" + Jeremiah. 
& The temple of Victory formed the right wing of the Propylaa. 
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modern aballcinge, apd A pieathe: tents, oe and Habecka, of the 
Turks. iy MRM Sop et oe AOR 

The eae bite of the. ae. of the citadel j is about cial: shrine 
dred - feet long, and. four hundred. ‘broad ; its figure is nearly | an 
‘oval, with: the narrowest. end next to Mount Hymettus, | you’ 
would say that it was a pedestal formed expressly for the pur- 
pose of supporting, the magnificent structures by which it was 
crowned. [ shall not enter into a particular description of each 
of these structures, but refer the reader to the works which § 
have so frequently mentioned : and without repeating here what 
every one may find peenete, I shall content myself with maling 
7) few general reflections. a i 

_ The first thing that. ateion you in the edifices of ‘athens is 
the beautiful colour of those monuments. In. our climate, i in an 
atmosphere: overcharged with smoke and rain, stone of the pu- 
rest white soon turns black, or of a greenish hue. The serene 
sky and the brilliant sun. of. Greece merely communicate to. the 
marble of Paros and Pentelicus, a golden teint resembling. that 
of ripe corn or the autumnal foliage. 

oDhe: correctness, the simplicity, and the harmony. of the pro- 
portions 2 next demand your, admiration... You here see neither 
order upon order, column. upon column, nor dome upon dome. 
The. temple of Minerva, for example, is a simple oblong paral- 
lelogram, . adorned with a vestibule, @ prondaos or portico, and rais- 
edi upon three steps, which run all round. This pronaos. occu- 
pied near one third of the total length of the edifice. The inte- 
rior of the temple was divided into two distinct naves, which 
‘were separated by a wall, and which received all their light from 
the-door. In one’ was seen the statue of Minerva, the work of 
pa! sand in the other was kept the treasure of the Atheni- 

The columns’ of the vestibule and portico rested immedi- 

pi upon the. steps of the temple ; they were without bases, 
fluted, and of the Doric order: they were forty-two feet in height, 
and seventeen and a half in diameter at the bottom; the interco- 
Iumination was seven feet four inches ; 3 and the whole structure 
was two. hundred and eighteen feet in length, and ninety-eight 
and a half in breadth. ‘The frieze of the vestibule was decorated 
with triglyphs of the Doric order: metopes, or small tablets of 
marble, intervened between the triglyphs. Oniithese metopes, 
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Phidias or his pupils had sculptured the battle between the 
Centaurs and the Lapithe. The ‘top of the wall of ‘the temple, 
or the frieze of. the. Cella, was. decorated with another basso re- 
lievo, probably. Tepresenting 1 the festival of the. Panathenwa. 
Pieces of excellent sculpture, but of the time of Adrian, e peri. 
ed of the renovation of the art, adorned the two pediments ¢ of the 
temple.* Votive offerings, and likewise the shields taken “from 
the enemy in ‘the Persian war, were suspended on. the outside 
of the edifice. The circular marks left by the latter are oe to 
be seen in the architrave of the pediment facing Mount Hymet~ 
tus. This circumstance: leads M. Fauvel to presume. that the 
entrance was on that side, contrary to the general opinion which 
places it at the opposite end+ Between these, shields were 
placed inscriptions, probably i in letters of brass, if we may judge 
from the marks of the nails by which they were affixed. M. 
Fauvel conceived that these nails might perhaps have served to 
fasten up garlands, but he coincided in my opinion, when L 
pointed out to him the regular disposition of the holes. — Similar 
marks have sufficed for restoring hd: reading the inscription of 
the square edifice at Nismes; and I am convinced that if the 
Turks would give permission, the inscriptions of the ‘Parthenon. 
might in like manner be decyphered. a , 
Such was’ the temple, justly: ‘considered as the Bf Pa 
of architecture, both ancient and modern. The harmony and the 
strength of all its parts are still conspicuous in its ruins; for we 
should form a very erroneous idea of it, were we to represent it 
to ourselves as merely a handsome but small structure, loaded 
with chasing and festoons, in our ‘manner. There is always 
something. puny, in our architecture when we aim. at elegance, 








* T cannot persuade myself that Phidias left the two pediments of the temple | 
completely naked, whilst he bestowed so much - pains on the decoration of the 
friezes. If the emperor Adrian, and his wife Sabina, were represented i inone of — 
the pediments, they might have béen introduced there instead of two other 
figur es, or perhaps the heads of the persons had merely been! changed, which was 
often done. In:this case, it would have been no unwarthy flattery on the part of é 
the Athenians; Adrian deserved that honour, as oe benefactor of Athens, and 
the restorer of ‘the arts, 

i The idea i is ingenious, but the proof is none of ae strongest. Byblucieely 
of « thousand reasons which might have induced the Athenians to ‘suspend the 
shields on the sidemext to Hymettus, they might have wished not to'spoilthe ad: 
mirable facade of Me temple, by overloading it with forcien ornaments. 
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or h heavy when we @ aspire to to Gmajesty. Sec. how every thing i 13, 
contrived at the Parthenon ! The order is the Doric, and ‘the 
comparative shortness of the column, i in that order, immediately 
conveys the idea of duration and solidity ; but.this column which, 
moreover, is without hase, would have been too heavy ; Ictinus, 
has recourse to his art, he makes the column fluted, and raises 
it upon steps, by which means he combines almost the lightness 
of the Corinthian with the gravity of the Doric: ‘The only deco- 
rations” are two pediments and two sculptured friezes. The 
frieze of the vestibule i is composed of small marble tablets, regu-— 
larly divided by a triglyph: in fact each of these tablets is a . 
master-piece. The frieze of the Cella runs like a fillet along 
the top of a solid and level wall. This is all, absolutely all... 
How widely different is this wise economy of ornaments, this 
happy mixture of simplicity, strength, and elegance, from our 
profusion of ornaments, square, oblong, circular, and lozenge- 
shaped: from our slender columns, mounted upon enormous 
bases, « or our mean porches, which we call porticoes, crushed. 
beneath the superincumbent weight; 

it cannot be dissembled, that architecture, considered ¢ as an 
art, is in its principle eminently religious: it was invented for the 
worship of the Deity. The Greeks, who had a multitude of gods, 
were led to ‘different kinds: of edifices, according to the ideas 
which ‘they entertained of the different powers of those gods. 
Vitrovius has even devoted two. chapters to this beautiful subject, 
and teaches how temples and aitars to Minerva, Hercules, Ceres, 
&e. ought to be constructed. We, who adore but. one single 
Author of ‘Nature, we too; have, properly speaking, but one single 
natural Bre e architecture, sie Gothic architecture. It must be 


originated and sprite ‘up, in a manner with our altars. In the 
Grecian style we are but imitators, more or less i ingenious ;* imi- 
tators of a work, whose principle we pervert, by introducing into 
the habitations of men those ornaments Adee were a ian to 


the temples of the gods alone. 
Next to their general harmony, their accordance with places 


* Under on French kings of the house of Valois a charming mixture of the 
Grecian and Gothic architecture was introduced, but this taste was of momenta- 
ry duration, : 

x 


‘ 
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tana ites, their adapindion a the purposes , for vite * were 
designed, what must be admired i in the edifices of Greece, i is the 
high finish of all the. parts. In them, the object which is not 
intended to be seen, is wrought with as much care as. the: exte- 
‘vior compositions. ‘The junctures of the blocks which form the 
columns of the temple of Minerva are so perfect ; as to require the 
greatest attention to discover them, and to leave a mark no thick 4 
er than the finest thread. In order to attain this extraordinary 
perfection, the marble was first reduced. to its proper shay ie: with 
the chissel, after which, the two pieces were rubbed one upol 
" the other, and sand and water thrown upon the centre ‘of frie- 
tion. ‘The courses, by means of this process, were placed | with 
incredible precision, and this precision in the shafts of the columns, 
was determined by a square pivot of olive wood. I have seen 
one of these pivots in the possession of M. Fauvel. es 

‘The roses, the plinths, the mouldings, the astragals, all the 
details of the edifice exhibit the same. perfection. ‘The lines of 
the.capital, and the fluting of the columns of the Par uthenon, are 
so sharp, that you would be tempted to suppose _ that the entire 

— column had passed through a lathe. No turner’ ' work. in ivory 
can be more delicate than the Tonic ornaments of the temple of 
Erectheus : : and the cariatides of the Pandroseum are perfect mo- 
dels. If, after viewing the edifices of Rome, those of France 
appeared coarse to me, the structures of Rome now seem barba- 
rous in their turn, since I have seen the monuments of Greece : : 
not even excepting the Pantheon, with its disproportionate - pe- 
diment. The comparison may be easily made at ‘Athens, where 
the Grecian architecture i is. often Bee He close to the arehi- 
tecture of Rome. 

‘T had fallen into a’ common error ‘fenpeoting the monuments of 
the Greeks: I had an idea that they were perfect as a whole; 
but deficient in grandeur: I have shown that the genius of the 
architects has given in proportional ‘grandeur to these monu- 
ments, what they may want in size; and Athens moreover is fall 
of. prodigious works. . 'The Athenians, a people neither rich nor 
numerous,’ raised gigantic piles: the stones of the Pnyx are ab- 
solute massés of rock; the Propylea ” Were an immense under- 
taking, and marble slabs with which they were cov ered; surpass- 
ed in dimensions any thing that was ever Seen of the kind; the 
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height of the columns of the temple of Supiter Olympus, per- 
haps exceeds sixty feet, and the whole temple was half a mile in 
circumference ; the walls: of Athens, including those of the three 
harbours, extended over a space of near nine leagues ;* the 

_ walls which connected the city with the Pireus, were so broad, 
that two chariots might run abreast upon them, and were flank- 
ed with square towers at intervals of fifty paces, The Romans 
themselves never erected fortifications of greater magnitude, 

By what fatality do these master pieces of antiquity, which 

the mod derns come so far and with sach fatigue to admire, partly 
owe their destruction to the moderns 1+ Phe Parthenon existed 
‘entire in 1687: the ‘Christians first converted it into a church ; 
and the Turks, from jealousy of the Christians, changed it, in 
their turn, into'a mosque. Amidst the illumination of science 
that pervaded the seventeenth century, the Venetians ¢ame and 
cannonaded the monuments of the age of Pericles: they fired red 
hot balls on ‘the Propylea : and the temple of Minerva; a ball fell 
upon the latter, penetrated the roof, set fire to some barrels of 
gunpowder, and blew up part of an edifice which did less horiour 
to the false gods of Greece than to hyman genius.{ The town 
being taken, Morosina, with a view to embelish Venice with 
the spoils of Athens, attempted to remove the statues from the 
pediment of the Parthenon, and broke them to pieces. - Another 
modern came, out of love to the arts, to accomplish the work. of 
destruction which the Venetians had begun. § 


"Two hundred stadia, according to Dio Chrysostom, 


+ Every body knows how the Coliseum at Rome was desty aed: and also the ~ 
latin pun onthe subject of Barberini and Barbarians, Some historians suspect the 
knights of Rhodes of having demolished the celebrated tomb of Mausolus: it was 
to be sure, for the defence of Rhodes, and to fortify the island against the Turks ; 
but if this be an excuse for the knights, the destruction ofthat wonder of the world 
is not the less unfortunate for us. j 


+ The invention of fire arms is a fatal circumstance for the arts. Had the bar- 
barians been acquainted with gunpowder, not a Grecian or Roman edifice would 
have been left standing ; they would have blown up the very Pyramids, had it been 
only to seek for hhidden treasures, One year of war among ts destroys more 
buildings than an age of fighting did among the ancients. ‘Thus it would seem, 
that among he moderns, every thing opposes the perfcetion of the art; their cli- 
mate, their manners, their customs, their dress, and even their very discoveries, 


§ They mounted their battery, composed of six pieces of cannon and four mor- 
pare, on the Payx. It is scarcely conceivable how it happened that at so short ¢ 


a. 
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In this work I have had occasion to make frequent mention 
of the name of lord Elgin. To him we are indebted, as I have 
observed, for a perfect: knowledge of the Pnyx, and the tomb of 
Agamemnon ; he still keeps an Italian in Greece, who is engaged 
in prosecuting. his researches, ‘and who, when I was at “Athens, 
had just discovered some ‘antiques which I did not see.* But 
Jord Elgin has counterbalanced the merit of his laudable efforts, 
by ravaging the Parthenon. He was desirous. of removing the 
basso relievos of the frieze: the Turkish workmen employed in 
‘the execution of this design, first broke the’ architrave, and threw 
down the capitals ; and then, instead of taking out the metopes 
by the groves, the barbarians thought it the shortest way to 
break the cornice. ‘The temple Erecthesus has been robbed of 
the corner column, so that it is now found necessary to support 
with a pile of stones, the whole entablature, br al is paeealieis to 
its fall. Mae ate eee 

The English, who have been at Athens since ‘the visit of 

‘Yord Elgin, have themselves deplored these fatal effects of an 
inconsiderate love of the arts. We are told that lord Elgin has 
asserted, in excuse of himself, that he had merely followed our 
example. 'The French, it is true, have stripped Italy ‘of its sta- 
tues and pictures ; but they have mutilated no temples for the 
sake of the basso. relievos: they have only imitated the Romans, 
who plundered Greece of her master pieces ‘of painting and 
sculpture. ‘The monuments of Athens, torn from places to 
which they were adapted, will not ‘only lose part. of their relative 
beauty, but their intrinsic beauty will be. materially diminished. 
{t is nothing but the light that sets off the delicacy of certain lines 
and certain colours: consequently, as this light is not to be found 
beneath an English sky, these lines and these colours will disap- 
pear or become invisible. For the rest, I will acknowledge that . 


distance, they cauld avoid destroying all the’ re Be of the citadel. ake Fanel’ s 
Atene /lttica, and the Introduction to this work. 


“ They were discovered in a sepulechre; I believe that of a child. Among 
other curiosities found on this Occasion, was an unknown game, the principal » 
piece of which, if I remember rightly, was a ball of polished steel. I rather 
think there is some allusion to this game in Athensus. The war between France ° 
and England prevented M, Pauvel from applying 1 in my behalf to lord Elgin’ & 
agent, so that T had not an opportunity of ga the antique toys whieh egnsaled 
an Athenian boy i in his tomb. 


x 
° 
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the interest of France, the glory of our country, and a thousand 

other reasons might ¢ call for the removal of the monuments con- 
“quered by our arms ; but the fine arts themselves, as belonging 
-to the side of the “vanquished and the number of the captives, 
have perhaps.a just right to. deplore t their. transplantation. 

We passed the whole morning in the - examination of the ci- 
tadel. The Turks had formerly uck the minaret of a mosque 
to the portico of the Partheno Te ascended by the half-de- 
stroyed staircase of this minarets we seated ourselves on a bro- 
ken part of the frieze of the tem | looked around us. We 
had mount Hymettus on the east; the -Pantelicus on the 
north ;. the Parnes on the north- west; the mounts Icarus, Cordy- 
alus, or Aigalwa on the west, and beyond the former was per- 
ceived the summit of the Cithzron; and to the south-west and 
south appeared the sea, the Pirzeus, the coasts of Salamis, gina, 
Epidaurus, and the citadel of Corinth. 

Below us, in the hollow, whose circumference I bags just 
described, were seen the hills and most of the monuments of 

Athens ; to the south-west the hill of the Museum w ith the tomb 
of Philopappus; to the w est the rocks of the Areopagus, the 
Pnyx, and the Lycabettus ; ; to the north the little mount Aches- 
mus, and to the east the hills which overlook the Stadium. At 
the very foot of the citadel lay the ruins. of the theatre of Bac- 

_chus and of Herodes Atticus. To the left of these ruins stood 
the huge detached columns of the temple of Jupiter Olympius ; 
and still farther off, looking towar ds the north-west, we perceived 
the site of the Lyceum, the course of the Hlissus, the Stadium and 
a temple of Diana or Ceres. In the west and north-west quarter, 

towards the large wood of olive trees, M. Fauvel pointed out the 
site of the outer Ceramicus, the Academy, and its road bordered 

with tombs. Lastly, i in the valley formed by the Anchesmus and 
the citadel was seen the modern town. . 

‘You must now figure to yourself all this space, partly waste 
and covered with a yellow heath ; ; partly interspersed with olive 
zroves, fields of harley, and vineyards. Your imagination musé. 
represent shafts of columns and heaps of ancient and modern 
ruins, scattered among these cultivated lands ; and whitened walls 

~ and the enclosures of gardens intersecting them. You must scat- 
ter over this space, Albanian women fetching water, or washing 


we 
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the garments of the Turks at the wells; peasants. going and com 
~ ing, driving asses, or carrying, provisions on their backs to the 
city. You must conceive all these mountains which have such 
fine names, all these celebrated ruins, all these islands, all. these 
seas not less famous, illumined by a brilliant light. From the 
summit of the Acropolis, I beheld the sun rise between the two 
peaks of mount Hymettus ; H ‘the crows which build their nests 
around the citadel, but never £9 1 ‘0 its summit, hovered’ below 
us; their black and polished 1 were tinged with roseate hues 
by the first radiant beams. ‘of A urora ; ; columns of light, blue 
smoke ascended in the shade, along the sides of the Hymettus 
and marked the gardens where the bees are kept; Athens, the 
Acropolis and the ruins of the Parthenon were coloured with 
the most beautiful tints of peach-blossom ; the sculptures of Phi- 
dias struck horizontally by a ray of gold, started into life- and 
seemed to move upon the marble from the mobility of the sha- 
dows of the relief: in the distance, the sea, and the Pireus, were 
perfectly white with the light ; and the citadel of Corinth refiect-_ 
ing the brilliancy of the rising day, glowed on the southern hori- 
zon like a rock of purple and fire. 

From the spot where we were placed, we might, in the pros- 
perous times of Athens, have seen her fleets standing out of the 
Pireus to engage the enemy, or to repair to the feasts of Delos; ; 
we might have heard the griefs of Gidipe, Philoctetus, and He- 
cuba burst from the theatre of Bacchus; we might have listened 
to the applauses of the citizens and the orations of Demosthenes, 
But alas! no sound met our ears, save a few shouts from an 
enslaved populac e, issuing at Antervals from those walls which 
so long re-echoed the voice of a free people, To console myself, 
I said what we are obliged to be continually repeating : Every 
thing passes away, every thing must have an end in this world, 
Whither are fled those divine geniuses, who reared the temple ; 
on whose ruins I was seated? This sun which, perhaps,, beamed 
on the last moment of the poor girl of ‘Wegera, had witnessed 
the death of the brilliant Aspasia. This picture of Attica, this 

spectacle which I contemplated, had been surveyed by eyes that 
have been closed above two thousand years. I too shall soon 
be no more, and other mortals, transitory as myself, will make 
the same reflections on the same ruins. Our lives and our 
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hears are § in re hands of Goa; let him then do with both what 
he pleases, Sie tp vA 


On descending com: ie citadel I ficred up a pices of ‘marble 


belonging to the Parthenon: I had also preserved a fragment. of 
the tomb of Agamemnon; and J have since made a practice of 


taking something away with me from the monuments I have 


visited. | _ They are not such splendid memorials of my peregri- 
nations as those collected by M. de Choiseul and lord Elgin ; but 


I + with them. I preserve them with as much care as 


the little marks of friendship which I ‘have received from my 
hosts, among others, a bone box given me by father Munoz at 
Jaffa. _ When I survey these trifles, they immediately remind me 
of my pilgrimages and adventures. = 

Ulysses returned home: with large chests full of the ‘rich 
presents made him by the Pheeacians ; ; I returned to my home 


with a dozen stones picked up at Sparta, Athens, Argos, and 


Corinth ; three or four small heads in derra cotta given me by 
M. Fauvel, some chaplets, a bottle. of the water of the Jordan, 


another from the Dead Sea, a few reeds from the Nile, a piece 
of marble from Carthage, and a plaster moulding from “the AL 


hambra. - I have spent fifty thousand franes on my tour, and left 


‘behind me my linen and my arms as presents. Had it lasted a 


little longer I should have returned on foot with a white staff in 


my hand. Unfortunately I should not have found, on reaching 


my ‘native land, a kind brother to say to me, like the old man in 
the Arabian Nights Here, brother; area thousand sequins for 


you, buy camels and give up travelling.” 


On returning from the citadel we went to dinner, and in the 
evening walked to the Stadium, on the other side of the Hissus.. 
This ‘Stadium has perfectly retained its form ; ‘but the marble’ seats 
with which it was adorned. by Herodes Atticus are no longer te 
be « seen. As to the Tlissus, its channel is dry. On this occasion 
Chandler, overstepping the bounds of his usual moderation, ex- 
claims against t the poets, who: ‘give the flissus. a limpid current 
and border its stream with tufted willows. Thi is obvious, through 
his epleen, that he has a great | desire to attack a drawing of Le- 
rol’s, which represents a view of the Tlissus. I am like Dr. 


Chandler: 1 detest descriptions that are deficient in truth, and ° 


oo a tiver is without water, I like to be told so, It will be 


° 
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seen that I have not embellished the banks of the Jordan, not 
transformed that stream ii oa great river. Here, however, I 
had abundant opportunity for exaggeration. All travellers, and 
Scripture itself would have justified the most pompous deserip- 
tions. But Chandler has carried his censure rather too far. The 
following curious fact I state on the authority of M.. Fauvel : ‘if 
you dig ever so little in the bed of the Ilissus, you are sure to 
find water at a very small depth below the surface; and this i is. 
so well known to the Albanian women that they make a. hole e in 
the bottom of the ravine, when they are going to wash linen, 
and immediately meet with water. It i is, therefore, highly proba- 
ble, that the channel of the Ilissus has been gradually choked 
with stones and gravel washed down from the hills, and that 
the water at present runs between two beds of sand. This i is 
quite sufficient to justify those poor poets who experience the 
fate of Cassandra: in vain they sing the truth, they are not be- 
lieved ; if they were content to say it, they would perhaps, be 
more fortunate. In this case they are, moreover, supported by 
history, which assigns water to the Ilissus ; and why should this 
Tlissus. have a bridge, if it never had water, even in winter? 
America has rather spoiled me in regard to rivers; but I could 
not forbear to vindicate the honour of that Ilissus which gave a 
surname to the Muses,* and on whose banks Boreas carried off 


Orithya. 
On our return from the Ilissus, M. Fauvel led me over waste 


grounds, where the site of the Lyceum must be sought. We — M2. 


next came to the large detached columns, standing in that quar- 
ter of the city which was denominated New’ Athens, or the 
Athens of the emperor Adrian. Spon asserts, that these pillars ° 
are the remains of the portico of the One Hundred and Twenty 
Columns; and Chandler presumes that they belonged to the 
temple of Jupiter Olympus. They are metioned by Lecheva- 
lier and other travellers. Good representations of them are — 
given in the different views of Athens, and especially in the 
work of Stuart, who has restored the entire edifice after its ruins. 
On a portion of the architrave, which still connects two of these 
columns, is seen a mean building, formerly the habitation of a 
hermit. It is impossible to conceive how this hut could have 


* Tlissigdes: they had an altar on the banks of the Missus, * 
a 
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been built on. the. ‘capitals of these: prodigious ‘columns; nies 





are perhaps upwards of sixty feet i in height. ‘Thus this vast 
temple, at which the. Athenians worked for seven hundred y years e 
which. all. the Kings of Asia coveted the honour of finishing ; 
which Adrian, the master of the world, had_ alone the glory ‘to! | 
complete ; this temple has been laid low f y the attacks of time, 
and the cell of an anchorite still dontinies® ‘standing upon its 
ruins! A miserable hovel of plaster is supported in the air by” 
two columns of marble, as if Fortune had determined to exhibit’ 
to mankind, on this magnificent pedestal, a monument both: Gr 
her triump hs and her caprices. 
These columns, though much more lofty: than those of the. 
Parthenon, are far. inferior to them in beauty ; the degeneracy : 
of the art is. observable i in them; but as they stand insulated and 
scattered over a naked space, they produce a surprising effect.” 
I stopped at their bases to listen to the wind whistling about their — 
summits: they resemble ‘those’ solitary palm-trees which are 
here and there to be seen among the ruins of Alexandria. When ~ 
the Turks are threatened with calamities of any kind, they bring 


_ a lamb to this s place, and force it to bleat while they hold up its 


head towards the sky. Unable to find the voice of innocence 
among men, they have recourse to the poe of the harmless K 
sheep to avert the wrath of heaven. ess Dia 

We returned to Athens through the gate, over whieh i is seen 


ve the » well-known Bs 


4 


: a ‘THIS ‘1s THE CIty or ADRIAN, +¥ 
23 ages “AND. Nor THE CITY OF THESEUS. 


We reinrned the aril whith had been paid me by M. Higas, 
and spent. the evening at his house, where I met several ladies. _ 
Such readers as wish for information respecting the dress, man-_ 
mers, and customs of the Turkish, Greek, and Albanian women 
at Athens, may consult the twenty-sixth chapter of Chandler’s 
Travels in Greece. I would have transcribed that whole. pas- 
sage, had it not been too long. I shall merely observe, that the 
women of Athens appeared to me smaller and less handsome 
than those of the Morea. Their practice of painting the orbit 
of the eyes blue, and staining the tips of the fingers red, is disa- 
greeable to a stranger ; but as Satan seen women with pearls 
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suspended to the “nose 
ceedingly genteel, and I 
I must not find fau with tast mee. 
Athens were meyer ‘celebrated for beauty. “They were reproa oach- 
ed with a fondness for wine. “Asa proof that their cha ms | 

not the most pomertdle: all, the celebrated. men of. Athens we 
attached to. foreign females ; ; Pericles, Rove oxi = 
totle, and even the divine Plato. we ta 
~ On the 25th, we. mounted our horses very early, and ( tid 
‘the city, took the road to the Phalereus. _ As we approache ed the 
sea, the coast’ gradually became more elevated, and ‘terminated 
“heights, the ‘sinuosities of which form, to the east 2 and west, 
‘the harbours of ihre, saab and Pireus. On the beach 


is t e i drosinois, — yee om ex” 












ene ive ipa se hes ruins ‘which, were mere Shea" of 
rabbish ; these were, pethaps, the temples | of Juno and ‘Ceres. 
Near this spot, lay the little field and. tomb of Aristides. a We 
went down to the harbour, a circular basin, with a bottom - of fine 
sand, capable of containing about fifty boats. This was, okey 
the number that Menestheus conducted to "Troy: i 





te sat Se an 
: Te ” dus meeinayra pbratvas vies Grovey, va 
SSF alae TB cpa bel y GaP Meese 
*< He was followed by fifty black. saa ite ae deer My 
twas Ag - 
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“iti is not always large ships and capacious harbours that confer 
immortality. The name of a small creek, and of a little BME 
sung by Homer and Racine can never perish. TE eae es 
_ From the harbour of Phalereus- we. "proceeded to. ‘that of ; 


‘K aban which is of an oval a and rather wa than ng 





Sabi in the curvature. formed by a. neck of I land, to ‘shana a 
sepulchre excavated i in the rock; it is now without roof, and is: 
upon a hays with the sea. By the regular flowing and es 3 


- ee 
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ates oe 
of the tide, it is s alternately laced en left. exposed, by turns 
fall and empty." igi h on ofa ew. eck on the peere are 











M. Paavel insists, ‘hat taitnas’ sae the beabe s of ‘Themistoclées 
were deposited, — This interesting. discovery i is, however, contest- 

3 ed. It is ‘objected, ‘that the fragments. scattered around are toe 
‘fine to have been the tomb of Themistocles: and that aceording 
to Diodorus the Geographer, chap Plutarch, this tomb was 
in reality an altar. 5 Pet yates oo 
a This objection is We no meas’ ~~ Ww ated ‘nts the 
original question, another that is totally foreign to “the subject ? 
May not the ruins of white’ marble, concerning whieh such dit 
ficulties are raised, have belonged toa. very different sepulchre 
from that of “'Themistocies?: why might" not’ the descendants of 
‘Themistocles, after the ‘popular animosities had subsided, have 
“decorated. ‘the tomb. of théir illustrious progenitor whom they 
had first interred i ina simple manner, and even by’ stealth, as we 
‘are informed by Thucydides ? ? Did they not consecrate a picture 
representing the history of that great man ; and was not this pic- 
“ture exhibited to public view in the Parthenon, at the time of 
‘Pausanias ? tA statue was, moreover, pee s in honour ef The- 
tnistocles, i in the Prytaneum, “ek ‘ avs 
The spot where M. Fauvel has diseoruree, thie: soil is pre- 

- eisely” the Cape Alcimus : and of thisI shall adduce a stronger 
¥ _ proof than that. of thie ‘calmness of the water in this place. There 
ay isan error in Ptutarch ‘the name should be Alimus, instead of 
' san “Alcimus, according to the remark of Meursius, mentioned by 
-- Dacier. | Alimus was a demos, or hamlet of aes t in the district 
of Leontis, and situated to the east of the Piraeus, Now the ruins 
of this hamlet are still visible i in the vicinity of the tomb of which 

ave are speaking.* Pausanias i is extremely confused in what he 

“Bays, concerning the position of this tomb; but Diodorus. Perie- 

getes i is perfectly clear: and the ver ses of Plato, the comic poet, 
quoted by. this’ Diodorus, describes the Fey ble and the oe 

ik found by M. Fauvel.. oe ae 
fF: « Situated i in an open place, thy tomb i is rected by the mari- 













— iT fave no wish to ‘conceal any diffeulty, and am aware th: it. some writers 
sie placed Alimus: $e: the caster of pple Thoey dides, was anatirve of 


» Ajimus. Waes eo 
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these dune ae a hot pecaixbli one: Bele vesse Ne 
thineae to nes seen i ruins, se pe end thes sea ; and 10 





er the bilicieat the ashes. of the conqueror noth exe, epee 
beneath them, commingled with the bones of the’ vanquished 
Persians. In vain my eye sought. the temple of. Venus, the 
long gallery and the statue emblematic of the people of Athens; 
the image of that inexorable people was forever fallen nearsthe 
well, to which the exiled | citizens: repaired, to no purpose, to 
reclaim their country. Instead of those superb arsenals, those 
porticoes whence the gallies were launched, those Agorz, re- 
verberating the shouts of the seamen ; instead | of those edifices, 
resembling the city of Rhodes in their general appearance and 
beauty ; I saw nothing but a dilapidated convent anda magazine. 
Here, in a wretched hut of wood, a Turkish custom-house offi- 
cer sits all the year round, the lonely | sentinel of the coast, and 
a model of stupid: patience ; whole. months elapse without his ~ 
Ww itnessing the arrival of a single vessel; Such is the present ef 
deplorable condition of these once famous’ iiarlsuseks What ca a 






have destroyed so many monuments of the gods. and. of men? . , 
That mysterious power which overthrows. all: things, which ig 
itself subject . to the Ay1e's@ Gi, to that unkown God Wwihhes 
altar was seen by St. Paul at the Phalereus. ape 

The port.of the Pireus forms a bow, the two ends of ari, 
approach so near to each other as to leave only a narrow pas- 
sage: it is now called the Lion’s Port, from a lion of marble, 
which was formerly to be seen there, and i da 1686 was removed. 
to Venice by Morosini. The interior of ‘the harbour Was divin, 
ded into three basins,. _Cantharus, Aphrodisus,, and Zea. You 
still see a wet dock almost half filled. up, which may. possibly 
have been the Aphrodisus. Strabo artien zie the ibis port 


id * Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles, eee: Ao TY BG 
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of Athens was capable of holding four hundred ships, and Pliny 
swells the “number to a thousand. © ‘Fifty ‘of our “brigs would 
completely fill it; and indeed I kno v not, if two of ‘our frigates 
would ride there at their ease, especially now that they moor 
with such a length of cable. But the water is deep and the bot. 
tom excellent; so that in the hands of a civilized nation, the Pj. 
reus might become an important harbour. The only warehouse 
‘now to be seen there is of French origin, having been erected 
by M. Gaspari, formerly the consul of France at Athens. Thus 
it is not long since the Athenians were represented at the Pi- 






reus, by the nation which hears the ‘nearest resemblance to 
them. 2 ai AY Wie TAZy 2% 3 ‘: . - : pe. ; r ane = ime ied 
- Having rested for a moment at the customhouse and at ‘the 
Monastery of St. Spiridion, we returned to Athens. by the road 
from the Pireeus. We perceived the remains of ‘the long wall 
the whole way. We passed the tomb of Antiope the Amazon, 
which has been explored by M. Fauvel, who has given an ae- 
count of this research in his memoirs. We rode among low 
vines as in Burgundy, the grapes upon which were just begin- 
ning to turn red. We stopped at the public reservoirs and un- 
der olive trees ; and I had the mortification to find that the tomb 
of Menander, the cenotaph ef Euripides, ‘and ‘the little temple 
dedicated to Socrates, no longer exist; at least they have not yet 
heen discovered. “We “pursued our way, and. on approaching 


_ the Museum, M. Fanyel pointed out to me a path winding up 
the side of that hill. This path he told me had been made by 
the Russian painter, who every day repaired to the same spot to 


take views of Athens. If ‘genius be ‘no other’ than patience, as 
Buffon has asserted, this painter must possess a large share of 


~ that quality. 


- It is near four miles from Athens to the Phalereus; three or 
four from the Phalereus to the Pireus, following the windings 


of the coast, and five from Pireus to Athens, so that, on our 


return to the city we had been about twelve miles. As the horses 
were hired for the whole day, we made haste to dine, and at 
four in the afternoon set out on another excursion. 
We went out of the town on the side next te Mount Hymet- 
tus. My host took me to the village of Angelo Kipous, where, 
aa he conjectures, he has discovered the temple of Venus in the 
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Gardens, for reasons which he has stated in his ‘memoirs. The | 















opinion of Chandler, wh places this temple at Panagia Spilio- 
tissa, is likewise very proba : > and has. an inseription in 5, 
_vour; but M. Fauvel adduces, in behalf of his idea, two % aged 
myrtles | and some fine - ruins of the Ionic order : ‘enough in all 
conscience. to answer a great many. objections. ‘Such i is the. way 
with us antiquarians ; ; we are never at a loss for proofs. Sa 
‘Having inspected the curiosities of Angelo Kipous, 1 we rote m- 
ed directly west; and passing between Athens” and ‘Mount 
Anchesmus, we entered the great olive wood. There “were no no 
ruins on this side, so that we merely enjoyed a pleasant ride, 
accompanied by the recollections of Athens. We came to the 
Cephisus, which Thad. already saluted lower down on my way 
from Eleusis. At, this height it had water, but that water, I am 
sorry to say was rather muddy 5 it serves” ‘to irrigate the or- 
chards, and gives a - freshness to its banks but too rarely met 
with in Greece. We then turned back, still continuing our ride 
through the forest of olive trees. We left on the Tight a ‘small 
eminence covered with rocks. "This was ‘Colone, at the ‘foot of 









which formerly stood the. village containing the retreat of So- 


phocles, and the place where that great tragic poet drew the 
last tears from ihe eyes of the father of ‘Antigone. “We followed, 
for some distance, the Brazen Way, where are to be seen ves 
tiges of the temple of the Furies; and then, on approaching 


Athens, we rambled for a considerable time in the environs of a“ 
the Academy. Nothing now marks this retirement of the phi, ee 


, 


losophic sages. Its first plantains fell by the axe of Sylla, 
those with which Adrian probably caused it to be etabettisted, 
have not escaped. the ravages of succeeding barbarians. The 
altars of Cupid, Prometheus, and the Muses are no more ; every 
spark divine is extinguished in the groves where ‘Plato ‘so oft 
received inspirations. ‘Two facts will demonstrate what beauty 


and what grandeur were discovered by the ancients in the les- 


sons of that philosopher. The night before So erates received 
Plato among his disciples, he dreamt that a swan came and 
alighted on his bosom. — Death having prevented Plato from 
completing his Crittias, Plutarch deplores this misfortune, and 
compares the works of the teacher of the Academy, with the 
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me bee rk an hour before we we “thought of” casio to 
‘ * the ky was” studded with Ea and the air tnpompe: 
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suing, wa probably the ancient | . 
by the tombs - of. such citize Pie fallen for their country, 
those of the greatest men ‘of Greece. Here. reposed the 
ashes of ‘Thrasybulus, Pericles, ‘Chabrias, :Timotheus, Harmo- 
dius, a and Aristogiton. It was a noble idea to collect in one ‘spot, 

the ; remains of those renowned persons. “who lived in different 
ti who like the ‘members of an illustrious family long 
lis dy repaired | hither to Tie down to rest in the lap of their 
common mother. What variety. of ‘genius, of, greatness, and 
of f courage ! “What diversity of manners: and genius was here 
embraced in one view! And these virtues attempered by death, 
like those generous wines which we mix together, says Plato, 

with a sober divinity, no longer dazzled the eyes: of the living. 
Admiration, untinetured with envy, was ‘the only sentiment felt 
by the | passenger, on 1 reading, yoee the funeral column these sim 
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Cie ero cen oean Atticus: Aico among. hae LRivien rat 
se seized with | a holy awe, at, the. sight, of these august remains. 
At the present day he could no longer draw the same ‘picture. 

‘The tombs are destroyed; the illustrious dead, whom the Athe- 
nians had placed without the city, as for an advanced post, rose 
not todefend it, but suffered the Tartars to trample it under 
their feet. Time, violence, and the plough, as Chandier observes, 
have levelled every. thing. In; this: place the plough is super- 








‘fluous;- and that single remark will convey a more accurate idea 


of the desolation of Greece, than all the reflections in which 
could indulge. Vay oi, Ahi ae ri ) 

Thad not yet seen the theatres and eilieoee j in vane interior of 
the town; to the survey of these I devoted the 26th. The thea- 
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tre of Bacchus, as I have el re 
knows, stood at the foot ‘of th the cit LAO 2 
Hymettus. The Odeum begun by Pericles, finished by Lyeur- 
gus, the son of Lycophron, burned by. Aristion and Sylla, and re- 
built by Ariobarzanes, was situated. near the theatre of Bacchus, 
and probably. connected with it by a portico. It is probable, 
near the same spot, there was a third theatre erected by Herodes: 
Atticus. The seats of these theatres rested. against | the _slope. 
of the hill which served them for a foundation ? 7 A contr rariety. 
of opinions prevails respecting. these structures : “what Stuart re- 
gards as the theatre of Bacchus, i is taken by Chandler for the 
Odeum. 74 
The ruins of these theatres are heaters Ty was 5 not struck 
with them, because I had seen monuments of this kind i in Italy, 
far superior in size, and in much better preservation ; but fe made 
this very painful reflection, that under the Roman emperors, ata 
time when Athens was still the school of the universe, gladiators 
exhibited their sanguinary games in. the theatre of Bacchus. 
The master- “pieces of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides were 
banished from the stage : assassination and murder superseded 
those spectacles which excite so high an idea ‘of human genius, 
and are the noble amusement of polished nations. "The Atheni-_ 
ans ran to behold these cruelties with the same eagerness as ‘they 
had formerly resorted to the Dionysiaca. How could a people» 
who had exalted themselves to such a height, how, I ask, could 
they now descend so low .W hat had become of that altar ¢ conse- . 
crated to Pity, which once stood i in the midst of ‘the public. place 
at Athens, and to which her votaries suspended fillets and Jocks 
of their hair? If, as Pausanias asserts, the. Athenians were the 
only Greeks who worshipped Pity, and looked upon her. as the 


consolation of life, how much must they have changed ? 2 Most © 
certainly it was not on account of the combats of gladiators that 
Athens received the name of the saer ed abode of the gods. Per. 
haps nations, like individuals, are cruel i in decrepitude as in in- 


fancy ; perhaps their genius may be exhausted ; and when it has” 
run its career, when it has brought forth, reliched, and enjoyed. 
all that it can, cloyed with its own master-pieces, cand. incapable ’ 
of producing new ones, it grows besotted, and returns to. purely 

physical sensations. Christianity will prevent modem nations. 
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"fiom falling into, such a deplorable adndsonitantel but were all 


religion extinguished among us, I should not be astonished to 
hear the groans of the gladiator expiring on that stage whieh 1 ROW, 
echoes the sorrows of Phaedra and Andromache. [rae 
Having examined the theatres, we. ‘returned into the town, 
where we. looked at the portico, which perhaps formed the en- 
trance to the ‘Agora. We stopped. at. the tower of the winds, % 
which is not mentioned by Pausanias, but i is described by Vitru- 
vius and Varro. Spon gives all the details of this edifice, with 
an explanation of the winds: the entire monument has also been 
described by Stuart, in his Antiquities of Athens. A. drawing « of 
it was taken by Francesco Giambetti, in 1465, the epoch of the” 
revival of ‘the arts. In the time of Fathe® Babin, in 1672, this’ 
Tower of the winds was mistaken for the tomb of Socrates. 
I pass: over in silence some ruins of. the Corinthian order, 
which are conjectured to be the remains of the” Peecile, of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, of the Prytaneump, and perhaps be- 
long to none of those edifices. So much is certain, that they are 
not of: the age of Pericles. You perceive in them the Roman. 
grandeur, but likewise the Roman inferiority ; whatever. the em- |. 
perors had a hand in at Athens, may be discovered at the first 
glance, and exhibits a striking inequality to the master-pieces of 
that age. We lastly went to the French convent, to return the 
only religious who occupies it, the visit which he had paid me. 
I have already observed, that the convent of our missionaries 


uA inclndes in its premises, the choragic monument of Lysicrates. : 
- It was with this last monument that I completed my tribute of 


admiration to the ruins of Athens. 

This elegant production of the genius of the Greeks, was 
known to the early travellers by the name of Fanart tou De- 
mosthenis. “To the house not long since purchased by the Capu- 
ehin Fathers,” says Babin the Jesuit, in 1672, “ belongs a very 
remarkable piece of antiquity, which has remained entire ever. 
since the time of Demosthenes: it is s commonly « called the lantern 
ae Demosenes: i, i : : ra 

* Tt appears, that j in ‘oe there existed another monument at Athens, called 
the Lantern of Diogenes. On the subject of this monument, Guillet appeals to 
the. testimony of the Eashers Ramah and Simon, and of piptee de BRsteAy = ; 
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It Has been since discovered, and first of all by Spon that a> , 
is a choragic monument, erected by Lysicrates, in the street ‘or * 
the Tripods. M. Legrand, some time since, exhibited in the 
court of the Louvre; a model of if, in terra cotta:* this. model 
_ was a very ‘correct resemblance, only the architect, ‘doubtless 

with a view! to give his work a greater degree of elegance, had 
suppressed the ‘circular wall which fills the intercolumniations 
of the original. 

It is certainly not the least surprising ‘of fortunes treks that 
she should have assigned to a capuchin a habitation in the ¢ho- 
ragic monument of Lysicrates ; ; but what at first sight may ap- 
pear ludicrous, becomes serious and affecting, when we consider 
the happy effects of 0 missions, when we reflect that a French 
capuchin afforded hospitality to Chandler, while other French 
religious were entertaining other travellers in China sig in Cana-. 
da, in the deserts of Africa and the wilds of Tartary. 

~ ¢ The-Franks, at Athens, have no chappel, ” says pms, “6 ex- 

_eept that of the Capuchins, which is at the Fanart tou Demos- 
thenis. When we were at Paris, the only person there was Fa- 
ther Serephin, a very worthy man, from whom a Turk belonging 
to the garrison, one day, took his cord girdle, either out of ma- 
lice, or the effects of intoxication, having met him in the road to 

‘the Lion’s Port, whence he was returning alone from a visit to 
some Myenelivien on-board of a tartan, then lying in that harbour. 

“The Jesuits were established at Athens before the Capu- 
chins, and were never driven from the city. ‘They retired to Ne- 
gropont, merely because they there found more occupation, and 
a greater number of Franks than at Athens. ‘Their convent was 
almost at the extremity of the town, near the archbishop’s pa- 
Jace. As to the Capuchins, they have been settled at Athens ever 

‘since 1658, and Father Simon purchased the Fanari and the ad- 
" joining house, in 1669, there having are then mrereon of his. 
order, before him in the town.” — ‘ 

Tt is then to these missions, SO long decried, ‘that we are. in- 
debted for our early notions respecting ancient Greece. ‘No. 
traveller had yet quitted his home to visit the Parthenon, wher 
some religious, self-exiled to these renowned ruins, awaited, like- 
hospitable deities, the antiquary and the artist. 'The scholar in- 


* A monument has since been erected after this monument at St. Cloud.” y 
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ste what had become of the city of Cecrops, and there was a 
Father Barnabas at Paris, i in the noviciate of St. James, anda Fa- 
ther Simon at Compiégne, who could haye given him ‘informa- 
‘tion. on the subject; but. they made no parade of their. know- 
edge. Retiring to the foot of the crucifix, they buried in ‘the 
"obscurity of the convent, what they. had learned, and above all, 
what they. had suffered for ‘renty YEA, amidst the Tuins, of 
Athens. 
_. «©The French Capuchins,”. says Ta Guilletiere, “ who have 
_heen called to the mission of the Morea, by the congregation . de 
- Propaganda Fide, have their principal residence at Napoli, he- 
cause the gallies of the beys winter at that place, where they in 
general lie from the month of November till St. George’ 8 day, on 
_ which they again put to sea. They are manned with Christian 
slaves, who stand in need of instruction and encouragement ; and 
this is imparted to them with equal. zeal and benefit by Father 
Barnabas, of Paris, who is at present the superior of Se nission 
vad Athens and the Mores.’ 2 





Shp & were s0 , modest i in their eloisters, perhaps it was because 

_ they wanted a relish for the admirable remains of the Grecian 
art; perhaps too they had not previously acquired the requisite 
information. ‘Let us hear what is said by Father Babin, the Je- 
suit; to whom we are indebted for the earliest account, we, have 

i of Athens. .. se 

aaa a You. may find, ”” says he, « & in various a a description of 
aioe Constantinople, Jerusalem, and. the other principal cities 

_in the world, such as they are at present ; but I know not what 
book describes Athens as I have seen. it ; and - you. would not find 

- the city at all if you were to look for it. as represented in Pausa- 
‘nias and other ancient authors. : ‘but you. shall. here see it in the 

. state in which it appears at this, day, which is such, that, though 
in ruins, it nevertheless excites a certain respect, both in those 
pious persons.who behold its churches, and in those scholars 

— who: acknowledge | it to be the. mother of the sciences, and in 

» those military men and generous minds, who consider it as the 

» field of Mars, the theatre. where the. greatest conquerors of an- 
 tiquity signalized’ their valour, and gloriously displayed their 
energies, their courage, ¢ and their. industry. Finally, these ruins 
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uc that it was 2 formerly aii object of the ott of es 
the universe. i air fie ks oN tase: J) Bees Be 

“ For my part, I must own that, fyheid I idateed at it with a 
telescope from the sea, when I beheld the numbers: of large 
marble columns which are visible at a great distance, and n 
its ancient magnificence, I could not ins feeling some > respect 
for it, pride, a 

"The missionary then btioceide to a description of the ‘aterent 
edifices. More fortunate than we, he saw the. Parthenon entire, 
and has described it in the following ferme yo REE 

“ This temple, which may be: “seen very far of, whith is the 
most elevated structure in Athens, and stands in the midst of the” 
citadel, is a master-piece: of the greatest: architects of antiquity. 
It is about one hundred and twenty feet in length, and fifty in’ 
breadth. | You there see three ranges of roofs. supported by ae 
lofty marble columns ; ; that is to say, the nave and two wings, in 
which it surpasses St.. Sophia’ ‘s erected at Constantinople by the” 
emperor Justinian, though in. other Tespects a wonder of the 
world. But £ took notice that its walls are only encrusted and” 
lined with large stabs of marble, which have fallen down insome — 
places from the galleries above, where you may see @ Diieks: and 
einige which were covered. with marble. Aiea eae <8 

“ But though this ‘temple of Athens be so inetd in re ge 

gard to its materials, it is still more admirable for. its ‘style and | 
- the skill displayed in it : Materiam superabat opus.’ Among’ the 
roofs, all of which are of “Mnarble, one is more particularly re-— 
: markable, because it is adorned with as many oe er 
engraven upon the marble as it can possibly hold. PERE 

‘The length of the vestibule is equal to the width o eh the tem-_ 
ple, and it is about fourteen feet broad. Above it there is a flat 
roof, which looks like a rich floor, or a magnificent ceiling ; for 
you there perceive large pieces of marble, resembling TORE i 
thick beams, which support other great pieces of the same ma. 
terial, -adorned with: venous figuness exeeuted' with: wonderfal_ e 
ee, i ies Le hi he a 

“ The pediment of this dette which i ei at ‘si eats height ~ 

anton the vestibule, is such, that I scarcely’ think there is any” 
thing equal to it for magnificence and workmanship in all France, 
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e The Hiitices and statues of the Richelieu palace, ‘the miracle of ‘ 


"i France and the master-piece of the artists of the present day, 
are not to be compared with these large and beautiful figures | of 


men, women and horses, which « appear to the number of thirty i in 


- this pediment; and there are as many more at the other end of 


the temple, behind the HL where stood the igh, altar Bis the 
times of the’ ‘Christians. 
On each side of the temple i is an alley or tio where you 
pass between the walls. of the edifice, and seventeen “very thick 
and ‘lofty. fluted columns, which are not of a a single piece, but of 
several large pieces of fine white marble, laid one upen another. 
Between these pillars” ‘there is, along this gallery, a low “wall, 3 
which leaves. between each column, a space of sufficient, length 4 
and breadth for : an ‘altar, a “chapel, such as are ‘seen along the cf 
sides and near the walls of large churches. me ; 
“ These’ columns: serve to support the walls. of the ‘temple 
above with arched buttresses, and prevent them ‘from being in- 
jured externally by’ the weight of the roof. The walls of the tem- 





ple, on the outside, are embellished above with a beautiful band 


of marble tablets, exquisitely wrought, on whieh are represented 4 
a ‘great | number of triumphs,” so that yor Bee upon them num- 
berless figures of men, women, “children, chariots and horses, 
executed i in basso relievo on these stones, which are at such a 
height, that the eye can searcely discover all their beauties, or 
appreciate all the ingenuity of the architects and sculptors, by 


whom they were made. One of these large stones, composing 


this band, having got loose from its place, and fallen down, had 
been ‘carried into the mosque behind the portico ; and on this 
you behold, with admiration, a great number ce persons repre- 
sented upon it with inimitable skill. ? 

“ All the beauties of this temple which I have just described, 


‘are the work of the ancient pagan Greeks. The Athenians hay- 


ing embraced christianity, converted this temple of Minerva into 
a temple ‘of ‘the true God; they erected in it an episcopal throne 
and a - pulpit, which are still standing, and altars, which have been 
overthrown by the ‘Turks, who offer no sacrifices in their 
mosques. The place of the high altar is still considerably whi- 
ter than the rest of the wall: the ‘tepe to ascend to it are entire, 
and magnificent.” 
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_' Is not this simple description of the Parthenon; such as it was. 
at the time of Pericles, to the full as valuable as the more | scien-_ 
tific accounts that have been given of i ruins of this beautiful — 
temple ? 2 aes say 8 2A ey RT Bas et ys CNL ay * age 
Finally, were these missionaries tenet to that compassion 
for the Greeks, those philanthropic sentiments, which we are so 
proud of introducing into’ ‘our modern erbie: ? Let us turn again 
to Father Babin. i kaa, Th NM 
“Tf Solon, surveying from a ee this large aaty and the 
great, number of magnificent palaces ‘of marble which it contain- 
ed, formerly observed to one of his friends, that it was but a large, 
though rich hospital, filled with as many poor wretches as the 
eity comprehended inhabitants; I should have much’ greater rea- 
son to talk i in this manner, and to say that this town, rebuilt with 
the ruins of ‘its ancient palaces, is but one large and indigent hos- 
pital, containing as many Lites wretches as there are Christians 
“to be seen in i Ge Be Sener ar Re arbi te ite acy eae! 
Lhe. pardon for having expitiated: on this “subject. ‘No tra- 
veller before ' me, Spon excepted, has done justice to the missions 
at Athens, which are so interesting to a Frenchman. I had my- 
self overlooked thenin. the Genie du Christianisme. Chandler 
“says very little’ concerning ‘the religious, whose ‘hospitality. he 
shared; and I am doubtful whether he has once condescended to 
mention his name. God be thanked, I am above such petty 
scruples. When a person has laid me under obligation, I say 
‘so: and, in the next place, I blush not for the arts, neither do I 
think the monument of Lysicrates dishonoured because it forms 
‘part of the convent of a eapuchin. — ‘The Christian who preserves 
‘a monument, for the purpose of devoting it to works of charity, 
_appears to me quite as respectable as the pagan who erected it in 
‘commemoration of a victory gained in a concert of music: 
Such was the conclusion of my survey of the ruins of Athens. 
“Thad examined them in order, and aided by the ‘intelligence 
‘and experience acquired by M. Fauvel, during a residence of 
ten years on the spot. He had saved me.all the time that is lost 
has groping, i in doubting, and in seeking, when we arrive alone 
‘ina new world. Ihad obtained clear ideas of the monuments, 
the sky, the sun, the prospects, the land, the sea, the rivers, the 
woods, and the mountains of Attica; I could now correet my 
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a _ sketches, and give my pictures of these celebrated places their 

a ‘ appropriate colouring. Ihad nothing to do but to pursue my 

route. My principal object. now was to reach Jerusalem, and. 
what an interval I had still before me! I considered that the 
“season was advancing, and that if I made a longer -stay, I might 
miss the ship which annually ‘sails. from Constantinople to Jaffa, 
with pilgrims for Jerusalem... Lhad every reason to apprehend 
that my Austrian vessel was not waiting for me’ all this time at 
the extremity of Attica, and that, not finding me: _there, she had 
proceeded to Smyrna. My host acquiesced in my reasons, and 
pointed out the track which I ought to follow. _ He advised me 
to go to Keratia, a village of Attica, situated at the foot of Mount 
Laurium, at some distance from the sea, opposite to the island of | 
Zea, When you have reached this village,” said he,“ the peo- 
ple will kindle a fire upon a hill; one of the boats.of Zea, accus- 
tomed to the signal, will immediately. cross over to. the coast of 
Attica. You will then embark for the port of Zea, where you 
will perhaps meet with your ship from Trieste ; if not, you will 
find no difficulty in procuring there a felucca, to Chio or Smyrna.” 

_ A man who, from a motive like mine, undertakes. such @. Voy- 
age as I had done, is not to be deterred by risks and. accidents. 
Necessity commanded my departure, and this was the only way 
by which I could Jeave Attica, for there was not a vessel of any 
kind at the Pireus.* I therefore resolved to. put the proposed 
plan into immediate execution... M. Fauvel wished to keep me 

a few days longer, but the apprehension of losing | the season for 
the voyage to Jerusalem overpowered every other consideration. 
The north winds had but six weeks longer to blow; and if I should 
arrive too late at Peseteatnoncs I ran the risk of ‘Deng detained 
there by the westerly winds. 

I dismissed M. Vial’s jiaiary a hee rst cia bee ‘and 
given him a letter of thanks to his master. In a journey attended 
with any hazards, it is painful to part with a fellow-traveller 
with whom you have for some time associated. When Isaw the 
janissary, after wishing me agood j journey, mount his horse alone, 
take the road to Eleusis, and ride off in the very opposite . direc- 
pis to that which I was about to pursue, I felt an involuntary 


“© The troubles in Rolin tendered a ga eles ‘to oepatensn p's by land af 
seit ‘impracticable. 
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emotion. I followed him with my eyes, reflecting 1 that he w. 


going to revisit alone the deserts which. we had seen together. ss 


It struck me also that this Turk and I should never meet again, 
that we should never more hear of each other. I represented : to 


myself the lot of ‘this aman, so different from my Jot, his joys’and _ 


his griefs so different from my joys and my griefs, and all to ar- 
rive at the same point at Jast:—he in the spacious : and. beautiful 
cemeteries of Greece ; ; and yest Dy, the road,, _or in. the suburbs 
of some city. 

This separation took place i in wine evening of thee same 5083 that 
I visited the French convent; for the j _janissary had received inti- 
mation to hold himself in readiness to return to Coron. Iset off 


in the. night for. Keratia with Joseph and an Athenian who. was rd 


going to pay a visit, to his relations in Zea. © This young, Greek 
was our guide. , M. Fauvel accompanied me to the gate of the 
city, where we mutually bade adieu, and expressed our wishes 
that we might soon meet again in our common country... 
Twas very glad that I left Athens at night. I should have 
felt too strong a regret. to turn my back on its ruins, by day-light. 
As it was, like Hagar, I beheld not what I was losing forever. | I 
aid the bridle on the neck of my horse, and following J joseph. and 
‘the guide, relinquished the reins also to my imagination, which 


was employed the whole way: with acurious reverie. I fancied that 


Attica was given to me in full sovereignty. I published through- 
out Europe, that all who were weary of revolutions and desirous 
of enjoying peace might repair to the ruins of Athens, where I 
promised them security and repose. I constructed roads, built 
inns, and provided all sorts of accommodations for. travellers ; ae | 
purchased a harbour on the. gulf of Lepanto, to abridge and facil- 
itate the passage from Otranto to Athens. It is natural to. sup- 
pose that the edifices were not neglected: all the master-pieces of 
the citadel were rebuilt on the same sites, and as nearly as possi- 
ble after their former plans. . The city, encompassed with good 
walls, was secured from the depredations of the ‘Turks. I found- 
ed an university, to which the youth of all Europe resorted to 
learn the ancient and the vulgar Greek. me invited the Hydriots, 
to settle at the Pyreus, and I created a navy. ‘The naked. moun- 
“tains: were clothed with pines to give. back their waters to my ‘Ti- 


vers: I encouraged agriculture : numbers .of Swiss and ROR ERE: 


eee. 
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hic Pentelicu hee patieiscikite off ven the sea, we phoessaed aint 
the hills beloriging to the chain of Mount Laurium, in which the 
‘Athenians of old had mines of silver.. This part of Attica was 
ever much celebrated. | Betweeri the Phalereus and Cape Su- 
thium were situated several: towns and villages, as Anaphlystus, 
‘Azenia, Lampra, Anagyrus; Alimus, Thore, Zixone; &c. Whee- 
Jer and Chandler ‘made unproductive exéursions in this deserted 


- tract ; and M. Lechevalier crossed the same desert on his way to 


Athens from Cape | Sunium where he landed. The interior of 
this district was still less known and thinner of inhabitants than. 
the coasts ; and Lam at a loss what origin to assign to the village 
of Keratia:* It is situated in a very fertile valley, among hills 
which overlook it on every side, and whose sides are covered. 
‘with ‘sage, rosemary, ‘and myrtles. The bottom of the’ valley ig 
cultivated, ard thé possessions of the different proprietors are 
divided by quickset hedges, as they formerly were in Attica, and. 
‘as they ‘commonly are in Bretagne andin England. Birds abound 
in this part of the country, especially the hoopoe, the wood-pi- 
geon, the red partridge, and the hooded crow. ‘The villagé con- 


_ gists of about a dozen houses, very neat, and standing detached. 


On the hills browse great numbers of goats atid sheep; and in 
the v: alley” aré seen hogs, asses, horses, and a few cows. 
+ We alighted on the 27th, at the house of.an Albanian, an ac- 
b nile M: ‘Fauvel’s. -LThastened, immediately, on my ar- 

rival, to an eminencé eastward of the village, to try whether I 
pot ne ae the Austrian ship : nothing was to be seen but the 
sea and the island of Zea. In the evening at sunset a fire was 
kindled with myrtle ‘and heath on the top of a motntain; and a 
goat-herd’ ‘stationed on the coast was to apprise us. of the approach 
of the: boats from Zea as soon a8 he’ should perceive them com- 
ya) Meurdius | in his: treatise De poprulis Uutice, speaks of the village or demos 
Kugmdat, of the tribe of Hippotheontis» Spon finds a Kueriadatt, in the tribe 
of Acamentis; but he furnishes no Pipes ie faa supports the assertion only 
bya passage in Hesy: chins, 

“AN 
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farnished pede mille one of the-inest simile i ins head ey 


mer B: are Laas iw’ y 1 eb woTeCs os dite | TANT a ren . Ms 


’ Thus you see a smoke sccuing from the iy of the towers of; a city ee 
sieged by enemies’, ssh are ree we, 


Repairing the following morning to the signal a” T took 
my gun with me and amused myself with shooting. ett was just 
the hottest part of the day, and I received a a coup de soleil 0 on one 
i my hands and part us my head. _The Sean ceeded stood 
map of Greeee, that of ‘wophidhs™ fixed the latitude of Athens at 
37° 10° to 127: - Vernon made it 38°54; and M. Chabert: has 
finially determined it to be 37° 58” 1” for the temple of Minerva. 
Tn so southern a latitude, in the month of August, the sun must 
naturally be very powerful. At night, having wrapped myself j in 
my cloak, I was going to lie oH ou my mat, when I felt my 
head grow extremely confused. — Our establishment y was none of 
the most commodious for a sick person. We Jay upon the floor 
in the only room, or rather in the shed of our host, with our heads 
next the wall. I was placed between Joseph and the young Athe- 
nian ; over our pillows were suspended the household | utensils ; so 
that my host’s Yaughter, himself, and his men, had to step over us, 
whenever they came to fetch a thing they wanted, or “to” hang 
it up again. 

"If ever in my life T gave way for a moment to despair, I think 
it was on this occasion, when seized with a violent fever, I found 
that my senses were failing mé, and that Twas growing dilirious ; 
my impatience aggravated the disease. ‘How unfortunate to ihe 
all at once stopped short by this accident ! to be detained by the 
fever in an obscure place ; in the hut of an ‘Albanian! O O that I 
had but remained at Athens! that E had. expired on the bed of ho- 
nour, with my eyes fixed on the Parthenon! Bat « even if this fever 
should not prove fatal, yet if it lasted but a few days, it might to- 
tally derange my plans. ‘The pilgrims for Jerusalem would be 
gone ; the season would be past. What was I to do in the East ? : 
To go to J erusalem by land? t or to wait another year? T France, 


*M, Menzel: fatavmcd me that the heat yery aften- rises ny 39° and She 
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. ‘iends, my. projects, my work which I should leave unfinish- 

_ ed, alternately occupied my mind. All night Joseph kept giving 

_ me large pitchers of water to drink, but nothing could quench 

_ may thirst. The floor on which I lay, was literally bathed with 
_. sweat ; and it was this copious perspiration that saved my life. 
_ Twas for a short time perfectly delirious, and began singing the 
song of Henry IV. “ Q Dio!” exclaimed Joseph in the oe 
affliction, “ che deste: ? dl signor canta! Poveretto! — 

The fever abated about nine in the morning of the 29th, afier 
pga ae me for seventeen hours. fly had. had a second 
attack of equal violence, I think I could not have. got over it. 
The geatherd : returned with the. unpleasant intelligence that no 
boats from Zea had yet made their appearance. I made an eX-. 
ertion and wrote to M. Fauvel requesting him to send a vessel. 
to take me up at the nearest point of the coast to the village. 
where I was, and carry me to Zea. While I was writing, my 
host told me a long story and begged my interest in his behalf 
with M. Fauvel. I endeavoured. to satisfy him; but my head 
Was so weak that T could scarcely guide the pen. The young 
Greek set out for Athens with my letter, pater eae. = Sane a. 
vessel himself, if any were to be found... : : 

I passed the whole day on my mat. “The npaple of the house 
were gone abroad ; Joseph toe was out, and not a creature was. 
Jeft with me but the daughter of my host. She was a handsome 
girl of seventeen or cighteen, and went about barefoot and with 

her hair covered with medals and small pieces of money. , She 
took no notice of me; but continued her work just as though I 
had not been there. The door was open, the sun shone in at the: 
door, and this was the only place for the admission of. light into. 
the apartment. I dosed from time to time, and en aw akening I 
still saw the Albanian girl engaged in something or. other, sing- 
ing in a low tone, and arranging her hair or some part of her 
dress, I asked her sometimes for water: nero! She brought me 
a mug full, and crossing her arms waited with patience till I had 
finished drinking ; and when I had done, she would say : kalo ?—- 
is that ri ght? ? and return to her work. Amid,the silence of noon 
nothing, was tobe heard but the buzzing of the flies in the hut, 
and the crowing: of some cocks out of doors. My head felt va- 
cant, as is usual after'a long attack of fever: my eyes weakened 


% 
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by the violence of the disorder, beheld a multitude of spar 
globules of light dancing about me; I had none but aa 
though soothing ideas. ae a Re ¢ 

Thus passed the day: in the evening J was mueeauae ots *g 
gotup. I slept well the following night, and on the morning oft 4 
the 30th, the Greek returned with a letter from M. Fauvel, some — 
Jesuit’s bark, Malaga wine, and favourable intelligence. By the 
greatest accident in the world a boat had been procured ; this boat 
had set out from the Phalereus with a fair wind, and was to wait 
for me in a small creek, two leagues from Keratia. For this place’ 
I had conceived such an aversion, that I immediately prepared 
for my departure. A shivering came over me : I foresaw the re- 
turn of my fever, and took without hesitation a triple dose of 
bark. I have always been convinced that the French physicians’ 
administer this medicine with too much precaution and timidity.. 
The horses were brought and we set out with a guide. » In less 
than half an hour, all the symptoms of a relapse were dispelled ; 
and I recovered all my hopes. We proceeded westward through 
@ narrow valley that runs between sterile mountains. After riding 
an hour we descended into a beautiful plain which had an ex- 
' tremely fertile appearance; then changing our direction, we turn: 
ed directly south across the plain, and reached the high lands’ 
which formed, unknown to me, the promontories of the coast 5 
for after we had passed a defile, we all at once perceived the sea 
and our vessel moored at the foot of a rock. At the sight of this 
bark, I thought myself delivered from the evil genius, which 
would have buried me in the mines of ow perhaps ‘9 pu- 
nish me for: my contempt of Plutus.) 4 ei? Seen 

. We sent back our horses with the gets and went on board 
our vessel which. was managed by three men, They hoisted 
our sail, and favoured by a south wind we steered towards Cape 
Sunium. I know not, if the bay we set out from be that which, 
according to M. Fanvel, is called Anaviso; but I did not see the 
ruins of Enneapyrgie, the Nine Towers, where Wheeler halted : 
on the way from Cape Sunium. The Azinia of the ancients. 
must have stood nearly in this place. | - About six in the evening 
we passed within the Isle of Asses, fata icty the island of Patro-— 
clus; and at sun-set entered the Por of ums a eral ee 


» 
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te Pahy. the rock which supports the ruins of the temple. We 
ses leaped on shore, and I clambered to the summit of the cape. — 
Tey cae pahe, ‘Greeks excelled not less in the choice of the sites of their 
ity edifices, than in the architecture of the edifices themselves. Most 
she of the promontories of the Peloponnese, of Attica, Ionia, and the. 
; islands of the Archipelago were crowned with temples, trophies, 
or tombs. These monuments surrounded with woods and rocks, 
viewed in all the accidents of light, sometimes enveloped in sable 
thunder clouds, at others reflecting the soft beams. of the moon, 
the golden rays of the setting sun, or the radiant tints of Aurora, 
must have daduiodanadripasable beauty to the coasts of Greece. 
Thus. decorated, the land presented itself to the mariner under 
_. the features of the ancient Cybele, who crowned with towers, and 
seated on the shore, commanded bons son labile to Shame forth. 
his waves at her feet. i et 
' Christianity to Gilt we are indebted fa the vile species of 
ariediutes conformable to our manners, also taught us ihe pro- 
per situations for our genuine monuments... Our chapels, our: 
abbies, our monasteries were scattered among woods and upon 
the summits of hills: not that the choice of sites was-always a. 
premeditated design of the. architect; but, because an art, when 
in unison with the customs of a nation, adopts instinctively the 
best method that can be pursued. _Observe,, on the other hand, 
how badly our edifices, imitated from the antique, are in general 
placed. Did we ever think, for instance, of adorning the only emin- 
Bi Aaah overlooks Paris? © Religion alone thought of this for 
The modern Grecian structures resemble the corrupt lan- 
guage which is now spoken at Sparta and Athens; in vain you 
may insist that it is the language of Homer and of Plato; a med- 
ley of isto words and foreign idioms every moment betrays the 
barbarians. $ ne 
Such were. amy reflections on emanates the men of Sunivor: 
This temple was of the Doric order, and of the time when archi- 
tecture flourished. I surveyed, in the distance, the sea of the 
_ Archipelago with all its islands ; the setting sun shed its radiance 
over the coasts of Zea and the fourteen beautiful columns of 
white marble, at whose feet I was seated. The sage and the 
juniper diffused an aromatic. fragrance around the ruins, and the 
murmur of the waves beneath scarcely reached my ear. 
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As the wind had lulled, ‘we were obliged to wait f r Be 
leeeze before we could depart. Our sailors threw Oi 
along the bottom of the boat and fell asleep. Jos nd. 
young Greek continued with me. After taking a Silat 
ment and conversing for some time, they went to sleep also.— 
‘Throwing my cloak over my head to protect myself from die 
dew, and reclining against a column, I gions remained awake, 
contemplating the sea and the skies. Sie ne RD 

The most beautiful sun-set. was succeeded A the most lovely’ 
night. The firmament reflected in the water, seemed to rest on 
the bottom of the sea. .The evening star, the faithful companion 
of my way, was ready to sink below the horizon ; it was percepti-. 
ble only from the long rays which it threw, Saoes time to time, 
upon, the waves beneath, like the flashes of an expiring taper. A 
momentary breeze now and then ruffled the image of the heavens. oi 
in the bosom of the deep ; agitated the constellations; and died 
away with a gentle murmur among the columns of ‘the temple. . 

This spectacle was, however, cheerless, when I reflected that I 
was contemplating | it amidst ruins. Around me, on the one 
hand,. were tombs, silence, destruction and death, on the other, . 
a few Greek sailors sleeping, without cares and without. dreams, . 
upon the relics of Greece. I was going to quit forever this sacred 
soil: my mind filled with its past greatness, and its- present de-. 
basement renewed the picture by which my eye had so recently - 
been pained. 

Iam not one of those intrepid acinus of natin “— a: 
“Verse of Homer consoles for. every thing, neither could I ever 
comprehend the sentiment expressed ye Lucretius: — 


Shave mari magno,. tarhabtitin zquora ventis, = 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. r 


So far from receiving pleasure from contemplating o on hae ihe, 
shipwreck of others, I feel pain myself when I behold my fellow-. . 
creatures in distress: the Muses have then no power over me, « 
unless it be that which excites pity for. misfortunes. God forbid. 
that I should fall at the present day, into those. declamations which . ‘ 
have brought | such calamities upon our country ; but if I had 
ever thought, with men for whose character and talents I have 
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hat an absolute government is the 
nonths’ residence in ‘Turkey. chal 
ve aataei cured hens that opinion. ieee ii 


The travellers who are content to visit civilized Bitrope are 





remely fortunate: they penetrate not into those ‘once’ cele- 


; pes _ brated regions where the heart is , wounded at every step ; where 


- 
mee. be : ‘ 


cee 


living ruins every moment divert the attention from the ruins of 
stone and marble. In vain would you give full scope in Greece 
to the illusions of the imagination: the mournful truth incessantly 
pursues you. Cabins of dried mud more fit for the abode of 
brute animals than of man; women and children in rags, running 
away at the approach of fhe stranger and the janissary; the af- 
frighted goats themselves scouring over the hills, and the dogs 


_ alone remaining to receive you with their barking—such i is the 
~ scene that: dispels the charm mbieh. fancy. would. fain throw over 


the objects before yeu. — 
The Peloponnese isa desert. . sins the Rabkin expedition, 
the Turkish yoke has borne with increased weight on the inhabi- 


. tants of the Morea. Part of its population has been slaughtered 


_ by the Albanians. Nothing meets the eye but villages destroyed 
with fire and sword. In the towns, as anita whole suburbs: 
are deserted ; and I have often travelled fifteen ‘leaguesin the 
country without coming to a-single habitation. Grinding oppres- 
sion, outrages of every kind complete the destruction of agricul- 
ture and human life. To drive a Greek peasant from his cabin, 
to carry off his wife and children, to put him to death on the 
slightest pretext, is mere sport with the lowest aga ‘of the most 
insignificant village.- Reduced to the lowest depth of misery, the 
Morean abandons his native land, and repairs to Asia in quest of 
a lot less severe. Vain hope! He cannot escape his destiny : he 
‘there: finds other cadis and other pachas, even in the sands of 
Jordan, and in the deserts of Palmyra. hes fi 

“Attica, with somewhat less wretchedness, is not less com- 
pletely enslaved. Athens is under the immediate protection of 
the chief of the black eunuchs of the seraglio. A disdar or go- 

‘yernor‘is the representative of the monstrous protector among 
the people of Solon. ‘This disdar resides in the citadel, filled 
with the. master-pieces of Phidias and Ictinus, without inquiring 
what nation left these remains behind it, without deigning to step 
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beyond the threshold of the mean habitation which 
for himself under the ruins of f the monuments of Pericle 
very rarely when this automaton shuffles to the door a 
squats pl ecatirdog: mM on a Uli wares and aes 


Minerva, eyes with vacant stare the shores of abieiy brid 
of Epidaurus. fy aie 
You would suppose that Gicbis herself sabchidail sf the mourn- 

ing which she wears, to announce the wretchedness of her 
children. Thé country in genenal is uncultivated, bare, mono* 
tonous, wild, and the ground of a yellow hue, the colour of with- 
ered herbage. There are no rivers that deserve the appellation ; 

but small streams and torrents which are dry in summer. No 
farm-houses, or scarcely any, are to be seen in the country ; vee 
observe no husbandmen; you meet no carts, no teams. of oxen.— — 
Nothing can be more melancholy than never to be able to. ie, 
cover the marks of modern wheels, where’ you still perceive in 

the rock the traces of ancient ones. A few peasants in tunics; 
with red caps on their heads, like the galley-slaves at Marseilles, oe 
dolefully wish you as they pass Kali spera, ood morning. Before 
them they drive asses or small horses with rough coats, which are 
sufficient to carry their scanty rustic equipage, or the produce of 
their vineyard. Bound this desolate region with a sea almost as 
solitary ; place on the’declivity of a rock a dilapidated watch- 
tower, a forsaken convent ; leta minaret rise from the midst of 
the desert to announce the empire of slavery ; let a herd of goats, 
or a number of sheep, browse upon a cape among columns in 
ruins; let the turban of a Turk put the herdsman to flight, and 
render the road still more lonely ; and you will have an accurate 
idea of the picture which Greece now presents. 

Inquiries have been miade into the cause of the decline of the 
Roman empire: a fair field is open for the writer who would inj 
vestigate the causes that hastened the fall of Greece. The de- 
cline of Athens and Sparta was not. owing to the same reasons 
that occasioned the ruin of Rome: they were not crushed by oe 
their own weight and by the magnitude of their empire ; neither , 
can it be asserted that they perished by their wealth. The gold 
of the allies and the abundance which commerce diffused at 
Athens, were, at the highest, but trifling; never were there seen 
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ulna of nl, . and the state was idee 80 
at the ings of Asi-gontributd t to support it, or to hae 






f the Persians’ might ¢ Hemi pe a few individuals ve the 

e blic itself was never nan the indigence. — 

“As the: primary catise then of the fall of the Greeks, i aout 
assign the war which. the two republics | waged with each other 
after they had conquered the Persians. Athens ceased to exist 
as a state, from the moment that it was. vtalleeii ‘by the Lacedemo- 
nians. An absolute conquest puts an end to the existence of a 
nation, by whatever name it may be afterwards known i in history. 
_ The vices. of the Athenian ‘government paved the way to the © 

i Soll -vietory” of Lacedemon.. A purely democratic. state is the worst 





my, and one single willis necessary for the safety of the country. 
Nothing could be more) deplorable than the ‘infatuation of the 
people of Athens, while the Spartans were at their gates. Alter- 
_ nately banishing and recalling. the citizens, who alone were able | 
to save the state, and ‘complying with the suggestions. of eis aehC 
orators, they shared. ‘the fate which they had deserved by their 
follies ; and if Athens was not razed to-the ground, it owed its 
peice nate eed 2° the respect ) of the caper: ~ its ancient 
VAR an eR ae hy rE: Ry yA Ete 
imidostipeidiont now -hiknphnt datas in ee iatied hie plineipudi 
canbernsts her ruin in: her own institutions. Modesty, which an 
extraordinary law had expressly trampled under foot in order to. 
aa preserve that modesty, was finally overthrown by this very law.. 
The women of Sparta, who | “exposed: themselves half naked to. 
the view of the other sex, ‘became the most corrupt in Greece”:): 
and nothing was left to the Lacedemonians of all their unnaturad 
laws, but debauchery | and cruelty. © Cicero, who was an eye wit-~ 
q ness ‘of the pastimes: ‘of the Spartan. boys, represents them as 
tearing each other to pieces with teeth and nails. And what ties 
¢ “was answered by these brutal institutions ? Did they preserve the 
independence ‘of rae 2 It was not worth while to educate 





* Gr Bat foctincn, such ; as that of Herodes Attions were : not ernie es at 
— till fhe ee of the Roman a Si . 
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of all governments, when it-has to contend with a powerful ene- 
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men like ferocious beasts; for the purpose of ‘obeyin 
Nabis, and becoming slaves to the Romans. 
‘The best principles may be carried to excess | ah be 
dangerous. Lycurgus, by extirpating ambition in “Li ec 
designed to save the republic, but actually occasioned its ru 
Had the Spartans, afier the humi iation of Athens, | 
Greece into Lacedemonian provinces, they would perhaps have 
made themselves the masters of the universe = ~a conjecture ‘the 
more probable, since, without any pretension to these high des- 
tinies, they shook, in Asia, weak as they were, ‘the empire of the 
great king. ‘Their. sttceessive victories tyould have prevented 
the erection, in the neighbourhood of Greece, of any powerful 


- monarchy, for the conquests of the republics. Lacedemon, by 


incorporating with herself the nations vanquished by her arms, 
would have crushed Philip in his cradle ; the great men who were 


~ her enemies, would have been her subjects ; and Alexander, in- 


stead of being born under a monarchy, would have ob big like 


_ Cesar from the bosom of a republic. 


Instead of being actuated by this aspiring spirit, and this pre- 
-servative ambition, the Lacedemonians, content with having set 
up thirty tyr ants at Athens, immediately returned to their valley, : 
out of that love of obscurity inculeated by their laws. In this 
respect, a nation is not like an individual : that moderation in 
fortune, and that fondness for repose, which. may be very. becom- 
img in a citizen, will never do for a state, Never ought it, indeed, 


* to engage in an impious war ; never should it purchase glory at 


the price of injustice ; but not to know how to profit by its posi- 
tion, how to honour, how to aggrandize, and to strengthen itself, 
is rather a deficiency of genius than a virtuous sentiment in a 
nation. ore 


_ What was the consequence of this conduct in the Spartans ? 


Pt Macedonia soon became mistress of all Greece : ‘Philip dictated 
~ laws to the councif of Amphyctions. On the other hand, the fee- 


ole, empire of Laconia, founded only on inilitary renown, and not 


“ supported by real strength, fell to the ‘ground. Epaminondas 


appeared: the Lacedemonians, defeated at Leuctra, were obliged 


_ to enter into a long justification of themselves before the con- _ 


_ queror; and heard this cruel observation : “ We have put an end 
to your Laconie eloquence!” Nos brevi cloquentice vestre fmem. 
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eous it gat cin een for them to have combine all 
$ of Greece. into re . have numbered Boe 


cemen 1 ennai wat ean had begun. 

Here we have a memoré le example of the superiority which 
letters give to one nation over another, when that nation has, be- 
sides, displayed militar y virtues. It may be asserted that the 
battles of Leuctra and Mantinea effaced the name of Sparta from 
the earth ; whereas Athens, though taken by the Lacedemonians 
and plundered by Sylle, still retained herempire. She had the 
gratification to see those Romans, by whom she had been con- . 


a quered, thronging to her bésom, and making it their pride to be a 
accounted her sons : one assumed the surname of Atticus; 


another declared himself the disciple of Plato and Demosthenes. 


The Latin muses, Lucretius, Horace, and Virgil, incessantly cel- 


ebrated the praises of the Queen of Greece. i: T forgive the liv- 
ing for the sake, of the dead, of _exclaimed the greatest ‘of the 


% Cusars, when pardoning the guilty Athenians. Adrian amniexed a 


to his imperial title that of Archon of Athens, and increased the © 
number of the master-pieces. of the land of Poricles. Constan- e 
tine the Great. was SO flattered by the erection of a statue in hon- 
our of him at. Athens, that he loaded the city with favours. Ju- 
lian shed tears on quitting the Academy, and when triumphant, 


he ascribed his victory. to the Minerva of Phidias. A Chrysos- ; 


tom, a Basil, a Cyril, eame like a Cicero and an Aiticus, to study 
eloquence at its source, and till the middle ages, ‘Athi was de- 
nominated the School of Science and of Genius. When Europe 


~ was roused from barbarism, her first thought was directed te 
- Athens. “What is become of Athens? Y was the universal cry: 


and when it was, known that her ruins still existed, ‘the learned i 
and the i ingenious | flocked thither as if they had discovered. ps aera 


lost ashes of a parent. 


How different. from this renown is , that derived from! | al ms aes 


alone! While the naine of Athens is in every mouth, Sparta is 


_ totally forgotten. . We see her under Tiberius, plead and lose a 
“, peity cause’ against _ the Messenians; we read, twice over, the 
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‘he pessage in. Tacitus, to make sure that it is to the celebrated Ta 
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_ eedeemon he alludes. — ‘Some_ venturie 
Fe /cedemonian suai about the | oe on 


the Greek empire ee a natbaloiis principality, whose 
sumed the title of Despots, an epithe t si 
with that of tyrant; and a banditti, * 
the genuine descendants of the Laceemonians, ‘conshuatee at 
present all the. glory of Spartas? wig: eatin ey Py See ey sad 
~ [have not seen enough of the modern Greeks ‘to venture to 
form an opinion respecting their. character. Full well I know 





how easy it is to slander the unfortunate ;nothing i is more natu 

oral than for those who are secure from all danger, to say: tee Why ‘4 

do they not break the yoke under which they groan?” Any n man — 

on may express” in his own chimney corner these lofty sentiments, 
is and this proud spirit of. ns decisive « ‘opinions 


abound in an age when nothing is doubted but the existence 
of God. But as the seneral opinions which we form ‘of nations 
“are very often contradicted by experience, I shall. beware. of 

E orming. any. I merely think that there i is still abundance of ger 
in Greece ; T even think that our masters in every line still r ide 
~ there ; “just as I conceive that human. nat re still preserves. its 
superiority at Rome ; ; by which, I would not be understood to sy 

that superior men are now to be found in that city. 
But, at the same time, I fear that the Greeks. are not too 
well disposed to break their chains. If even. they were released 
from the. tyraamy which oppresses them, , they would not lose ina 
moment the marks of their fetters. They have not only been 
crushed beneath the weight of despotism, but for these two 
thousand years they have been a superannuated and degraded na- 
tion. . “They have not been renovated like the rest of Exrope, by 
is barous nations; and the very nation which has’ conquered 
a has contributed to their corruption. - That nation has. not 
d among them the rude and savage. manners of the 
f the north, but ‘the voluptuous customs of southern 
va To say nothing: ‘of the religious crime which the Greeks 
would have coinmitted in abjuring their altars, they would have 
gained nothing by the adoption. of the Koran. In the book of. | 











Mabomet, there is no principle of civilization, no ae that me 
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i aa which I 
n among ‘hem any thing ibeaes the ah which * 
too are among conquering nations. Unfortunately - re- | 
bli oldiers are B HOt more inst masters than ae satellites af 
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a avelesaticany and from: a spirit of re gee in bbverihpobine ‘the aS 
© monuments of civilization and the arts, in cutting down trees, — 
4 A aah terran nay, even whole e generations ; ;and this 





is. 





every day of their “Hives. Is it conceivable “if 


ee 





ants s so absurd as to oppose every im- — 
provement in things of the first necessity 7 1A bridge falls down, 
it is not built up again. A man repairs his house, he becomes 
% ‘the - victim of extortion. I have seen Greek captains run the 


> risk of shipwreck | with their tattered a rather than mend them ; a 
a PLE f 3 SS: i 








we, The Romans, like ane Turks, eee reduced those whom they had’ cone 
quered. to slavery. But if I may be allowed to say what I think, in my opinion, 
mi this s pstem of slavery was one ofthe causes ofthe superiority of the great men of 
ee Athens and Rome over those of modern times. It is certain that you cannot ex 
“ercise all the faculties of the mind except when you are relieved from the mate 
‘Tial cares of life ; and you are not wholly relieved from these cares, but i “0 
trlés where the arts, trades, and domestic occupations are relinquished to slave 
The § service of the man 1 whom you hire, who leaves you when he pleases, whose 
negligence o or whose vices you are obliged to put up with, cannot be | com 
; with the service of him whose life and death a are in your hands. Mis likewise ¢ a1 tain. 
_ that the: habitof: ‘absolute command imparts an elevation to the mind, and a dignity 
} to the manners. which ean never be acquired i in the equality of our cities, But let 
us not regret this superiority of the ancients, since it was not to be purchased but. 
the expense “of the liberty of mankind, ‘and let us bless Christianity, which hag 
burst the bonds and broken the fetters of servitude. 

























so apprehensive are they lest t 
picions of affluence. Finally, 





nations, I had ‘been silent, and secretly sighed over tt 
perfection of human nature : but to behold in one and the s 
son. the tyrant of, the Greeks and a the Grand Sig 
the executioner of a defenceless peop’ d the serv, : 
whom a pacha has the power to plunder of his. ‘property, { to i 
up in a leather sack and throw into the sea—this indeed wastoo 
much, and I ashi ae the bate ae wie I would prefer to such — 
‘sit: aman. ae 3 3 . eet 4 yg Witte Wes ap Fs, 
: The reader will perceive that Laid not indulge on Cape Su- _ 
“nium in the most romantic ideas—ideas. which, nevertheless, - 
perce ee the s scene mi ‘be gee ton emai Pe ‘- 







Sparta aa pane the cause eof their present coments ait 

Gn their present lot the germs of their future destiny. The dash- 

ing of the sea against the rock gradually growing more violent _ 

ie" ‘. -apprized me that the wind had risen, and that it was time to cone 
tinue my voyage. I awoke Joseph | ne ni companion. We 

“went down to the vessel, where our sailo rs had already made 

the necessary preparations for our de varture: We stood out to 

sea, and the breeze, which blew from the land, rapidly wafted us 

- towards Zea. As we withdrew from the shore, the colums of 

_ Sunium appeared more beautiful above the waves: we could per- 

fectly distinguish them on the azure sky, from their extreme 

| whiteness and the serenity of the night. We were at a consir 

eee derable distance from the cape when we could still hear the 

Breaking of the sur ges against the foot of the rock, the murmur- 

f the wind among the juniper-trees, and the bgt’ of hi 
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_ These were the last aieas that met my ear on 1 the 
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' Tae islands sith? r was now sone to traverse, eeied, in 
hgh ‘inet times, a kind of bridge thrown over the sea, to connect 
» Asiatic Greece with the original Greece. Free or dependent, 
_ following the fortunes of Sparta or of Athens, of the Persians” 
or of Alexander and his successors, they fell at length under the 
Roman yoke. Alternately wrested from the Greek empire by 
the Venetians, the — the Catalans, and the Neapolitans, 
> they had their own princes and dukes, who assumed the general 
title of dukes of the Archipelago. Finally the sultans of Asia ts 
nesses on the coasts of the Mediteranean, and to proclaim — i 
st os: sea its future. destiny, they ordered salt water, ait : i 
| oar, to be brought to them. 'The islands were nevertheless 
subdued the last: but at length they shared the general fate ; ana 
| . the Latin banner, driven Beer: and farther by the crescent, was 
unable to make a stand till it reached the shores of Corfu. 
aS ~ In consequence of these atripabes of the Greeks, the Turks — 
# and the Latins, the islands of the Archipelago were perfecly well _ 
ai * © ‘known in the middle ages: they were in the way of all those flee 
o-33 which carried our armies or dee erusalem, Constantino- 
ye oe and a ; they became the metations of all those. — 
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-. -Numberless are, moreover, t ravells im those sategltle 
Hpac ks so early as the seventh century : there is not a pilgrim- ae 
age to the Holy Land, but what begins with a description of some 
of they rocks of Greece. As far hack as sei, Belon published 
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+ va ae 







oe ; Tournefort’s pint ne 
Correct Description. of the 
a Fleming, is an excellent work ; 
has seen the Views of M. de ae. iad ere 
We had a fine passage. . “At eight i = mornin st the | 
30th, we entered the port of Zea. It is | ious, but has a 
dreary and desert appearance from the height. of the surroinding, 
Coast. Under | the rocks that skirt ‘the beach, you. perceive | 
nothing but some chapels in ruins; and the magazines. belonging — 
to the customs. The village of Zea stands upon a hill, a Jeague_ 
- to the east of - the harbour, and occupies. the. site. of the ancient. 
- Carthea.. _ On my arrival I saw only two or ‘three Greek felue- 
cas, and eave up all hopes of meeting with my. Austrian vessel. 
Leaving Joseph at the port, L proceeded to the village with | the. 
young Athenian. . The road to it is ru d. and wild: this | first 
prospect of an island of the Ar chigelle was none of the most 
3 p Patel es but. I was accustomed to disappointments. Sie 
Zea, built in the manner, of. an amphitheatre. on prt 
mi - aeclvity of a hill, is but a; dirty. and unpleasant village, hee 
i very populous. ‘The asses, the. hogs, the fowls,, almost obst 
_ your passage through the streets, and there are such. proving 
numbers of cocks, and these cocks erow so often and. ‘so  -loud 
that you are absolutely stunned. I went to the house of M. oa 
gali; the French vice-consul.at Zea, told him who. I was, Whence 
IT came, and whither I, wanted to go; and requested him to hire. 
me a vessel to carry me to Chio or, to Smyrna. sib chee 
M. Pengali received me. with the utmost cordiality.. Te son 
went down to the harbour, .where . he found a, enllensbowt that was 
i returning to Tino, and was to sail the following day... I resolved 
o avail myself of ‘this opportunity, which would, at ay uate set 
forward a little on my way. ... it toe tere 
vice-consul insisted on my being his veas least f ; 
x of the day. , He had four daughters, and the eldest 
boing 1 to be morrinayy preparations: ayers already mab nig 




















toa nfestival, What 2 singular, esiny is that of the tras, 
veller} In the morning, he leaves. one host i in tears 8, at night he 
finds another i in joy; he becomes ae depositary ofa thousand 
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not os fortunate we ie thus eae in Siioes rhein you ae 


not otherwise meet with, the smallest accommodation? 'The con- 
fidence which : you. excite, | he frankness which i is manifested to- 
wards you, the pleasure which your company apparently and 
really affords, are certainly high gratifieations. ‘Another circum- 
stance also made a ‘deep impression upon me, and that was the 
simplicity with which I was charged with various commissions: 





for France, Constantinople, and Egypt. “Services were asked of 


me with as little reserve as they were rendered ; my hosts ‘were : 


_ persuaded that I would not forget them, and that they had be-’ 
come my friends. 1 sacrificed to M. Pengali the ruins of Toulis, 


which I had at first intended to visit, and determined, like i i 
ses, to participate in the festivities of Aristonous. iio 

‘Zea, the ancient Ceos, was celebrated in antiquity, for a cuss — 
tom which existed aiso among the Celts, and which has-been — 
found to prevail among the savages of America: the aged peo- 
ple at Ceos put an end to their own lives.’ Aristeeus, whose bees 
are sung by Virgil, or some other Aristeeus, king of Areadia, re- 
tired to Ceos, It was he who obtained of Jupiter the Etesian 
qwinds to moderate the intense heat of the dog-days. Crasistratus, 
the physician, and Aristo, the philosopher, were natives of the 
town of Ioulis, like Simonides and Bacchylides, by the latter of a 
whom we have some very indifferent verses, in the Poet Greet te, 
minores. Simonides was a superior genius: but his understand-_ 
ing was more elevated than his heart: he celebrated Hipparehus, 
who had loaded him with favours, and he celebrated likewise the 
assassins of that prince. It was probably to give this example — 
irtue, that the just gods of paganism preserved Simonides ir ag 
fa house. We must accommodate.ourselves to the © 
times says Le Sage: accordingly, the ungrateful shake off 
burden of gratitude, the ambitious desert the vanquished ; and 
cowards range themselves on the side of the conqueror. Mar-. 
vellous wisdom of man, whose maxims ever superfluous for cour- 
age and virtue, serve only as a pretext for vice, and an excus® 










a baseness of heart! — 
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“Whe Commerce of Zea at. present consists’ of the acorns of tke: 
velani, a species of oak, which ar used i in dying. The ‘silk gauze | 
‘worn by the ancients, was invented at Céos.* The poets, to con- Ky 
vey an idea of its’ fineness and transparency, called it moven wind, — ' 
Zea still furnishes silk. The women of Zea,” s says Tournefort; — 
me ‘generally assemble in companies to spin “silk, and they seat 
themselves on the edge of the téiraces at the top. of the houses, 
that they may drop the spindle down: to the street, and draw it 
up again as they wind the thread. In this attitude we found the 
Greek bishop : he inquired who we were, and told us that our o¢- 
cupations were extremely frivolous, if"we came only to look for 
plants and old pieces of marble. We replied; that we should be. 
much more edified‘to see him with the-works of St.. oa 
or St. Basil in his hand, than twirling the: spindle”: «i, are ; 
Thad continued to take: three doses of bark a day: the ther a 
had not returned, but I remained very a and one of my hands 
as well as one side of my face still looked black from the effect 
‘of the coup dé soleil.. Iwas therefore a guest with a very light 
_ heart, but of a very: sorry appearance:. That I might not look 





_ like’an unfortunate relation; I made myself merry at the wedding. 





My host set me an example of fortitude > he -was at this moment 
suffering excruciating pains from the stone, and, during the sing- 
ing of his daughters, so’acute was the agony, as sometimes to ex- 
tort cries from him. ‘All this formed a mixture of the most dis- 
cordant things: this sudden transition from the silence of ruins to 
the bustle of a wedding, was extraordinary. Such a tumult at the 
gate of everlasting repose! such mirth amidst the great mourn- 
ing of Creéce! One idea made me smile: I represented my 
friends thinking of me in France’; I saw them following me in 
_ imagination, exaggerating my fatigues, alarmed at my dangers - 

but what would have been their surprise, had they all at once per- 


P eeived me with my half burned face, attending a village wedding, 





e of the Cyclades, praising the performance of the misses 
, who sung in fankeles wh ey NTA on FE ee 


ay 
See A RPh ig FS tb a he ities de penne 
An! yous us diraije, maman, Ke. i slate 
’ yh. es AERC POET EN |e RS ere RY Ta 
~* Pfollow the common opinion ;’but | it is possible that Pliny: and Solinus may 
be mistaken. According to Tibullus, Onan and nee, the alk gauge! owas 
‘made at Cos, and not at Ceos. / . 
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: + “while their father was cry. 4 out .with agony, while. the cocks 
ee: _ Were crowing as if they wa wld have split their. throats, and all. Tee 
smembrance of Loulis, Aristous, and. Simonides, was completely 
effaced. In:like manner, on my landing at ‘Tunis, after a passage 
of fifty-eight. days, which. might be called a continued shipwreck, 
L happened to reach the house of M. Devoise, just in the. middle 
of the carnival: instead, of | going to meditate among the ruins of. 
Carthage, I was obliged to run to the ball, to dress in the Turkish 
habit, and to join in all the frolics of a pat. of American officers, 

fall of the gayety and spirits of -youth. ase esas a 

- 'The change of scene on my. dena gee Zea, was, oe sites: 
arate sthan: it had been. on my arrival imthat island... At. eleven 
o’clock at night I left: the joyous family, and went down to the 
harbour, where, though t tlie weather was tempestuous, I embark- 
edin a caick, with a crew consisting, of three men,and two boys. 
Joseph, who was very k old on land, was not so courageous at 
sea. He made many useless remonstrances ; he-was obliged to 
accompany me on board, antl to follow my fortunes. . We stood 
out of the harbour: our vessel keeling with the weight. of. the 
sail, went gunwale-to ; the: ‘sea ran very, high, . and. the. currents of 
the Eubeea. increased the swell ; the sky, was overcast, and flashes 
of lightning and the phosphoric glimmer of | the waves lighted us. 
en our way. -I mean.not to make a. parade. of my efforts, insig-. 
nificant as they have been; nevertheless, I hope that when Iam 
seen tearing myself away from my country and my, friends,.en- 
during fever and fatigue, traversing the seas of Greece in little 
barks,exposed to the fire of Bedouins, and all this out of respect 
to the. public, and that J may present it with a work less imperfeet 
than the Genie du Christianisme ; 1 hope; I ay, thet) some credit 
will be given me for my efforts. 

In spite of the fable. of the Eagle. and the Goan: Soin Sinai " 
you better luck than to imitate a great man. I had acted le Ge 
Quid times ? 2? Cesarem vehis—and I reached the place of my des- 
tination. We arrived at six in the morning of the 31st, at ‘Tino, Jad 
where L found a Hydriot felucca just. ready to sail for Smyrna, : 
and which intended to touch only for a few hours at Chio. The 
eaick put me. on board the felages,. so that I did not-even g0 on 
whore. ve Ais tele 28 wor areegis 







ig: a 







aes Addin ; itis a Jofty ase ponings ona oH nih a 
It-was long in the. ‘possession -of. the Venetians ; and in. antient 


times was celebrated. for nbtMieebat: its serpents ; the viper de- 
rived its. name from) this island.* - M. de Choiseul has: given» 
charming description. of the women of 'Tino; his views. of Port 
San Nicolo appeared to me remarkably. worrecti icy i 5g. A: 

The sea having become calm, and the sky hime aaa 
upon deck, as it was not yet lime to weigh’anehor. I beheld, at 
different distances, all the Cyclades; Seyros, ~ where. Achilles 
spent his infancy; Delos, celebrated for the: birth of. ‘Diana and 
Apollo, forits :palm-tree and its festivals ;/N axos, which remind- 
ed me of. Ariadne, Theseus, Bacchus, and some exquisite pages 
in the Studies of Nature... But all these islands, once so enchant- 
» Meson: perhaps, sothighly embellished by the imaginations of the 
poets, now wear no other appearance than that of desolation and 
sterility. * Dreary. villages rise in the fore of a sugar-loaf upon 
the ockia. ; they are commanded by castles still: more dreary, 
and sometimes surrounded with a double or a. triple wall, within 
which the inhabitants. live in perpetual fear of the Turks and of 
pirates. As these fortified villages are nevertheless falling to ruin, 
they convey tothe mind of the traveller, an idea of every species 
of wretchedness at once. Rousseau somewhere says, that he 
wished himself exiled to one of the islands of. the Archipelago. 
The eloquent sophist would soon have repented. his choice. .Se- 
parated from his. admirers, banished among clownish and_per- 
fidious Greeks, he would have found neither. flowers, nor brooks, 








nor shade in the’ vallies scorched by the sun; he would have be- : 


held around him no other objects than clumps of olive-trees, and 
reddish rocks covered with wild sage and balm; and I shrewdly 
my length of time, to the whistling’ of the ‘ae and pene roaring 
of. the, sea along an uninhabited coast. 95. SSG gp of irilthionl 





ee 100n we got under weigh. 'The naith: Pinks panied us rm ‘a 


reat sat e toward Scio, but we were obliged to keep tacking be- 
dl the island and the coast of Asia, in order to enter the 
channel., We beheld land and islands eens Us; some: cireu- 


3 A species of viper Ane Tenia, was a me ‘of Pence’ tie island was 
ori ginally named Ophissa and Hydrussa, on account of its ‘serpents, 


# 


aspect that he would not have wished to continue his walks for 
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a lofty, like Samos; « — oblong and low, like the. capes 
oe he gulf of Ephesus ;. and all tinged with different hues aceord- 
ry "ing to their distance. Our felucca, a very light and elegant vessel 

had one large and only sail, shaped like the wing of a. sea-bird.— — 
It was the property of one family, composed of a father, mother, 
brother, and. six sons. ‘The father was the captain, the brother 





acted as pilot, and the sons were the common sailors : the moflier. 


_prepared. their repasts. Never did I see such cheerfulness, such 
éleanliness, and such dexterity, as among this crew of brothers. 
The felucca was swept, scoured, and decorated like a favourite 
apartment ; oat hada large chaplet at the stern, with an image of 
the Panagia, and an ‘olive branch above it. It is very common 
in the East, to'see a family thus embark its whole fortune in a 
vessel, change its climate without quitting its home, and withdraw 
itself from servitude, a a ae me of oot Sia on id 
bosom of the deep. — Bisset Sette Rote 
oe In the night we came 3 an panei in “hie ace of Chia, NS thie 
favoured country of Homer,” says Fenelon in the adventures of 
Aristonous, a master. piece of harmony and of antique taste. I 
was in a ‘sound sleep, from which Joseph did not wake me till 
seven inthe morning. I lay upon the deck, and when I opened 
my eyes, I fancied that I was transported into some fairy region. 
1 found myself in the midst of a port full of shipping, having 
before me a charming: town ‘overlooked by hills, whose ridges 
were covered with olive, palm, mastick, and turpentine trees. 
The quays were thronged with Greeks, Franks, and cei and 
the ear was saluted with the ringing of bells.* , 

J went on shore, and inquired if there was not a: consul of our 
fntiow4 in this island. I was directed to a surgeon, who acted in 
the capacity as French agent:» he lived close to the harbour. 1 


paid him a visit, and was very politely. ‘received. His son attended é 
me for some hours as my cicerone about the town, which greatly 
resembles a Venetian town. Baudrand, Ferari, Tournefort, Dap- — 


per, Chandler, de Choiseul, and a hundred other geographers and 
travellers, have described the es of gon and #9 their works ft 
refer the reader. sorts fat ie oe 

~* The Greek peasants of the island of Chio alone enjoy the prinilepe of ring- 
ing bells in Turkey. This privilege and several others they owe to the cultixa- 
sien of the mastick-tree 
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returned at ten o’clock to the felucca, and. reaklated 1 
the family. They danced and sung z about me Or de 


ing Chio wine, which. was not of the time of Aupsseueen anaes 


strument, not the most harmonious, accompanied the. steps and 
the voices’ of my hosts ; it. has retained nothing of the ancient 
lyre, but ‘its name, and has degenerated, like a 
cription of this instrument is given by lady Cravens sa eee) ave 


We left the port on the first of October, atmoon. ed A-breeze 
sprung up from the north, and soon increased to a gale. We first 


endeavoured to make the western passage between. Chio. and the: 
Spalmadores, formerly the Enuse, which. lie at the extremity. 
ef the channel as you sail for Metelin or. ‘Smyrna. . But. finding 
that we could not double Cape Delphina, we tacked to the east. 
and bore away for the port of Tchesme; then returning towards 


Chio; and bearing: away again for Mount Mimas, . we. at length 


made Cape Cara Bouroun, at the entrane e of the gulf of. Smyrna., 
Et was now ten at night ; ‘the wind led, and we passed the night, 
becalmed off the coast of Asia. othe hc ae ingle taaaala 
On the 2d, at day-break, we rowed. off from the shore, to avail, 
ourselves of the sea-breeze, as soon as. it should begin to blow, 


which it did earlier than usual. We. soon. passed the islands) 50k . 


Dourlach and were off the castle, which ‘commands the b ottone 
ef the gulf, or the. port ef Smyrna. _ I then, perceived the -eity in: 
the distance through a forest of masts; it seemed to rise from the. 
sea, being situated on low and level ground, and commanded on 
the south-east by mountains of a barren appearance. Joseph 
was unable, to. restrain, his joy ; to him, | Smyrna was..a second 
country. The pleasure manifested by this poor fellow: almost 
grieved me; in the first place by. reminding me of my native 
land; and in the. cohol by demonstrating that, the -axiom wbi 
bene, tht patri ia is but too true in: regard to the appeal of 
mankind. 
Joseph, stationed by my side on. ie ie told: me whe name of 
every thing I saw as we advanced. At. length: we lowered our 
sail; and came to an anchor in six fathoms water, without the 
first tier of ships. I looked out for my vessel from Trieste, and. 
discovered her by her flag. She was moored | near the European 
quay. I get into a boat that came. alongside | of us, with Joseph, 






and was carried on board the Austrian ship. The captain and his 


pee 
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“ arat nae. on “shore ; but the ‘seamen knew me again’ and re- 
ae - eeived ‘me with great demonstrations of joy. 'They” informed 
me that the ‘ship’ had teached Smyrna on the 18th of August ; 

a that the captain had stood’ off and’on two days, to wait” for me’ 

‘between Zea and Cape. Sunium, and that the wind had then ob- 
liged him to continue his voyage. 'They added that my servant 
had, by the eardetien oe) ees one shed wisi a lodging 
for me-atan inner OU hie PS 
Soule was pleusdak b> to. find that my old i ato had been. as for- 
tunate asmyself i in their voyage. ‘They: insisted 1 upon putting me 
on shore; F got. ‘into the’ boat and we soon reached the « quay. ed 
crowd of porters eagerly offered their hands to assist me in land- 
ing. Smyrna, where I saw a ‘great number of hats,* ‘exhibited’ 
the appearance of @ maratime. city of Italy, with one ‘quarter in- 
habited by orientals. Joseph conducted me to. the house of M- 
Chauderloz, who was atithat time the French ‘consul at this im- 
portant station. I shall have frequent occasions to repeat the 
commendations shill I have already bestowed on the hospitality 
of our ‘consuls. J beg pardon of the reader, for though these 
repetitions may be tiresome, still cannot help being grateful: 
M. Chauderloz, the brother of M. De la Clos, received me with 
politeness; but he didi not giveme a lodging at his house, because 
he was ill, and because Smyrna, moreover, affords 7 eee accom- 
modations of a large ‘European city. — i 

vu .We ‘immediately arranged the plan of the’ remainder of my, 
pase I resolved to proceed by land to Constantinople, to pro- 
eure firmans, and then embark with the Greek pilgrims for Syria ;. 
but I determined not to. follow the direct road, ‘intending to visit 
the ‘plain of Troy and to’cross Mount Ida.’ The nephew ‘of 
M. Chauderloz, who had just returned from anexcursion to Ephe- 
sus, informed me that the defiles of the Gargara were infested eit 
robbers, and occupied by agas still more dangerous than they.) 
As Ladhered to my plan, they sent for a guide, who was reported, wn 
to have conducted an rise pili to the Dardanelles by the route: 
which I proposed to pursue. ‘This guide actually abreed to ac~ 
company me, | and to furnish me ‘with the” requisite number of 

* The tarban and the hat form the principle distinction between the Franks. 


and the Turks, whose number is sin stil in the language of the Levant, by 
Hats and tarban®, . ‘ 


nn? 





procure me an interpreter ele APsesicset saxty? I then ~ 


saw that I should be obliged to leave part of my luggage at the __ 


consul’s, and be content to take with me no more than what.was 
absolutely necessary. The day fixed for my departure was the 
4th of September, the next but one to that of my arrival at Smyrna. 
‘Having promissed M. Chauderloz, to return to dinner with 
him, I went to my inn, where I found Julian comfortably fixed 
in a very neat apartment | furnished in the European style. - This 
house, which is kept by a. widow, commands a very fine view of 
the port; I have forgetten its name. ‘After the descriptions of 
Tournefort, Chandler, Peyssonel, and so many other writers, E 
have nothing to say concerning Smyrna, but I cannot deny my- 
self the pleasure of quoting the poll tens icici from _— = 
Choiseul’s Travels: SS a 
Ly The Greeks who left tite sea of Bphesiis called | isi: 
had built only a few cottages at. the b bottom of the gulf, which 
has since received the name of their former abode. Alexander 
assembled them, and gave them directions to build a city near 
the river Meles. Antigonus commenced this work by his com- 
mand, and it was finished by Lysimachus. ~ SEI oe aC ca 
So excellent a situation as that of Sinyrma was paint of the 
founder of Alexandria, and could not fail to ensure the prosperity 
of that establishment. Being admitted by the cities of Ionia to. 
sshare the advantages of their confederation, this place soon: be- 
came the centre of the commerce of Asia Minor. Its: wealth 
attracted all the arts; it was adorned with magnificent edifices and 
ihronged with strangers, who resorted hither to enrich this city 
with the productions of their countries, to'admire its wonders, to 
sing with its poets, and to derive instruction from its philosophers. 
A smoother dialect imparted new charms to that eloquence which 
appeared to be an attribute of the Greeks. ‘The beauty of the 
climate seemed to influence that of the inhabitants who furnished 
artists with models, by means of which they” were enabled to 
make the rest of the world acquainted with nature — arts com- 
bined in their perfection. a et HE Ee 
“Tt was one of the cities which citahiea the honour of having 
given birth to Homer. On the banks of the Meles was'shown the 
spot where Critheis, his mother, brought him into the world, and 
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ern to which he ‘retired to compose his immortal verses. 
A monument erected to his memory. and inscribed with his name, 

‘stood i in the middle. of the city, and was adorned with spacious 
; porticos, under which the citizens assembled. Finally, their 
coins bore his image, as if they had acknowledged for their Sore: 
reign the genius who conferred honour on them. 

© Smyrna preserved the precious relics of this prosperity, in 
the struggle in which the empire was involved with barbarians. 
it was taken by the Turks, retaken by the Greeks, alwé y 
dered-and always destroyed. At the commencement of the thir- 
teenth. century, nothing of it existed but its ruins, and the’ citadel, 
repaired by the emperor John Comnenus, who died in 1224, 
‘This fortress could not withstand the efforts of the Turkish princes, 
who frequently made it their residence in ‘spite of the knights of 
Rhodes, who, siezing a favourable opportunity, erected there a’ 
fort, in which they for some time maintained themselves ; but 
‘Tamerlane in a fornight reduced ‘this wai which hese had 
blockaded for seven years. © 

“Smyrna did not begin to rise’ tidus’ its ruins till the Tarks 
were completely masters of the empire; its situation then restored. 
te it the advantages which it had lost by war, and it once more 
became the mart of the adjacent countries. The inhabitants 
taking courage, forsook the summit ofthe mountain, and erected © 
new houses on the beach. 'These modern buildings have been 
constructed with the marble of all the ancient monuments, of 
which searcely any fragments are left; so that the site of the sta- 
dium and the theatre only can now be recognized. In vain 
should we puzzle ourselves to determine to what edifices be- 
longed the vestiges of foundations and the fragments of walls to. 
he perceived phiheehag ho age i and the site me the vet 
town? yes: teal vey; ike de ' 

As ancient eine’ was associa ey the barbarians, so the 
modern city has suffered severely from earthquakes, conflagra- 
tions and pestilence. The latter scourge furnished occasion for 
a selfdevotion which deserves to be recorded among the sacri- 
fices of so many other missionaries. The authenticity of the fact 
will not be suspected, as an English clergyman is the relater. 
te bie a cei of the order of iad pecans the superior 
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and founder of the hospital of St. Anthony at Smyrna, being af 
tacked by the plague, made a vow, if God preserved his life, to” 
devote it to the attendance on persons afflicted with that disease. 
Snatched almost miraculously from the jaws of death, Brother 
Louis fulfilled his vow. Numberless were the infected whom he 
attended ; and it is calculated that near two-thirds o these unfor- 
tunate creatures were restored to health.* == ‘Sia, 
therefore, nothing to see at Smyrna, unless it were the 
which nobody knows any thing of, and whose very name is 
‘a daputed point between three or four ditches. + A circumstance, 
however, which struck and surprised me, was the extreme soft- 
ness of the air. The atmosphere, less pure than that of Attica, 
had that teint which is termed by painters, a warm tone ; that is, 
it was filled with 4 fine vapour tinged by the light with a reddish 
hue. In the abe of the sea-breeze I felt a Ianguor‘which ap- 
skleeviba to fainting, and clearly recognized the soft Tonia. My 
“stay at Smyrna compelled - me to a new metamorphosis : I was 
obliged to assume the appearance of civilization, ‘to dress, to re- 
ceive and to return visits. The merchants who did me the hon- 
our to call upon me, were rich; and when I went to see them 
in my ‘turn, I found at their houses, elegant females, who seemed 
that very morning, to have received their fashions from the me- 
tropolis of France. Placed between the ruins of Athens and the 
relics of Jerusalem, this second Paris where I had arrived in a 
Greek vessel, and which I was about to leave with a Turkish car- 
avan, formed a striking contrast with the scenes that T had just 
beheld: it was a kind of civilized Oasis, a ‘Palmyra seated amid 
deserts and barbarism. I must however acknowledge, that nat- 
rary somewhat wild, I ae not come to the east in — 
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* See Dallaway. ‘The chief welts employ ed by Friar Louis was ‘to wrap 
the head, of the patient in a napkin Steeped i in oil. A 
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pd Chandler has never theless given a highly poetical description of “ though 
Cae animadverts upon the poets and. painters who have thought fit to assign wa- 
ter to the Tiissus, “According to him, the Meles runs behind the castle. | Mw de 
» Choiseul’s plan of Smyrna, also laysdown: the course of this river, the father of 
Homer, How happens it that with all the imagination which I Das received 
i, credit for, I was unable to discover in Greece, what has been seen by. so many 
grave and eminent travellers? T have an unlucky love of truth, and a fear of 
saying the thing wiiel is not, ‘that are Dae amount with me to. rey oar oa: 
sideration, REG tase a * ; eh 
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ar ee sie ay aA 
: @0n- the morning of the 5th; all sie} siecesanniy. iene 
being made, the guide went before with the horses; to wait for me 
at Menemen Eskelessi, a little port of Anatolia. My last visit. at 
Smyrna was to Joseph, but quantum mudatis ab illo! Was. it 
possible that this could be my dignified drogman? I found him 
in a wretched shop, hammering away at some utensil or other of 
tin. He had on the same waistcoat of blue velvet which he wore 
among the ruins of Sparta and Athens. But what. availed these 
marks of his glory? What availed his. having seen cities, and 
men—mores hominum et urbes! ? He was not even. the owner of 
his s. =. I perceived i in a corner a surléy~ looking master who 
spo! roughly to. my old. ‘companion. » And was it. for this that 
Joseph so heartily rejoiced on his arrival 2 ?, During my tour I met 
with only two subjects of regret, namely : that I was not rich 
enough to set up Joseph. in business at Smyrna; and to ransom 
a captiveat Tunis. I took my last farewell of my poor comrade = : 
he wept, and I was not much less affected. I wrote my name _ 
for him on a small piece of paper, in which I had wrapped | the 
marks of my sincere gratitude: so that the master of the shop 
dai ignorant of what passed between us: ae 
- Inthe evening, having thanked the consul. for all his eivilities; 
IL embarked with Julian; the drogman, the janissaries, and the 
nephew of M. Chauderloz, who had the kindness to accompany 
me to the port; where we soon arrived. ‘The guide was 
on the shore. Having taken leave of my. young host who Te 
turned to— sg pay: we mounted our horses and pureed our 
ie la le 
It was midnight wheh we oneved at the fest of Mene men. 
perceived at a distance a great number of scattered lights: it was 
a caravan making a halt. On a nearer approach I distinguished _ 
camels, some lying; ethers standing; some with theit loads; others 
relieved from the burden. Horses and asses without bridles were 
eating barley out of leather buckets; some of the men were still 
on horseback, and the women, veiled, had not alighted from 
their dromedaries. Turkish merchants were seated cross-legged 
on carpets in groups round the fires, at which the slaves were 
busily employed i in dressing, pilan, Other travellers were smok- 
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ing to stories. Here were people burning coffee in’ iron pots; 
there hucksters went about from fire to fire offering cakes, fruits, 
and poultry for sale. Singers were amusing the crowd ; imans 
were performing their ablutions, prostrating themselves, rising 
again and invoking the prophet; and the camel-drivers lay snor- 
ing on the ground. The place was strewed with packages, bage 
of cotton, and couffs of rice. All these objects now distinct and 
reflecting a vivid light, now confused and enveloped in a half 
shade, exhibited a genuine scene of the Arabian Nights. ‘It 
wanted nothing but the ealiph Haroun al Raschid, the vizir Giaf- 
far and Mesrour, the chief of the black eunuchs. 
E then recollected for the first time, that I was treading the 
plains of Asia; a quarter of the globe which had not yet beheld 
the traces of my steps, nor, alas! those ‘sorrows, which I share 
with the rest of mankind. I felt impressed with profound respect 
for this ancient soil, which was the cradle of the human race, the 
abode of the patriarchs; where Tyre and Babylon reared their 
haughty heads; where the Eternal called Cyrus and Alexander; 
and where Christ accomplished the mystery of our salvation. A 
new world lay open before me: I was going to visit nations to 
which I was a stranger; to observe different manners and differ- 
ent customs; to behold other animals, other plants, a new sky, 
and a new nature. I should soon pass the Hermus and the Grani- 
cus: Sardis was not far distant: Ewas advancing towards Perga- 
mus and Troy. History unfolded to me another page of the re~ 
volutions of mankind. ea DI a a Saat arte rene 
To my great regret I left the caravan behind. Th about two 
hours: we reached the banks of the Hermus, which we crossed in 
a ferry. It is still the ¢erbidus Hermus; but I know not whether 
its sands yet continue to yield gold. I beheld it with pleasure ; 
for it was the first river, properly speaking, that I had met with 
since I left Italy. At day-break we came to a plain bordered with 
hills of no great elevation. ‘The country exhibited an aspect totally 
different from that of Greece; the fields were agreeably diversi- 
fied with verdant cotton trees, the yellow straw of the corn, and 
the variegated bark of the mastick, while camels and buffaloes 
were grazing here and there. We left Magnesia, and Mount Sipylus 
behind us;.so that we were not far from the fields of battle 
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~ othere Agesilaus humbled the pride of the great king, and where 


Scipio gained that victory over Antiochus which Beene a way 
for the Romans into Asia. ae Seen! 
At a distance on our left we erecived « the ruins of Crake and 
had Neon ‘Tichos on ourright. I was tempted to alight from my 
horse and to walk, sent of respect for m Howes, who passed over 
the same ground. 9 k 

. © Some time aieetvindls the tihfavourenie® states of his affairs 
induced him to go to Cyme. Having set out, he crossed the plain 


FARR eR 


_ of the Hermus, and arrived at Neon Tichos, a colony of Cyme: 


it was founded eight years after. the latter. It is said that being ia 
this town, in the house of a smith, he there recited these verses 
the first that he ever composed :-—‘ O ye citizens of the amiable 
daughter of Cyme, dwelling at the foot of Mount Sardene, whose 
summit is covered with woods that yield a tefreshing shade, and 
who drink the waters of the divine Hermus, sprung from Jupiter, 
have compassion on the poverty of a nea who has no home | 
in which to lay his head!’ o ; ; 
. “The Hermus runs near. Neon Tichos, si Mount Sardené 
overlooks both. The. smith whose name was 'Tychius, was so 
pleased with these verses, that he determined to receive him into 
his house. . Full of commiseration for a blind man, reduced to 
the necessity of begging his bread, he promised to divide with him. 
what he had. Melesigenes having entered his shop, took a seat, 
and some of the citizens of Neon Tichos being present, he showed 
them a specimen of his poetry: it was the expedition of Amphia- 
raus against Thebes, and the hymns i in honour of the gods. Each 
expressed his sentiments upon them, and Melesigenes having 
thereupon bropore si his eres sh auditors were filled with 
admiration. den ae 
“As long as he ponies at New Hehow his poetry sing pied 
him with the means of subsistence. ‘The place where he was ac- 
customed to sit when he recited his verses was still shown in my 
time. This spot which was yet held in high veneration, was 
shaded by 2 maples that had» ining to pb at the ame of on 
arrival Agee Pe: 
. Since Hiawiat had a saith fo his host at Neon 1 Tichos, I need 
not be ashamed: of having had a tinman of ie fg for my inter« 
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preter. Would to Heaven the resemblance were as complete in * 


every other respect, were I even to purchase the genius of Homer 
at the expense of all the misfortunes jade air oa 
overwhelmed ! ! NE se 

_ After a march of several hours we ascended one of the riiges 
of. Mount Sardene, and arrived on the bank of the’ Pythicus. 
We halted to allow a caravan that was crossing the river to | pass. 
The camels, each fastened to the tail of the other, did. not com- 


mit themselves to the water without resistance; ‘they stretched 


out their necks, and were drawn along by the ass that headed the 
caravan. 'The merchants and the horses had stopped opposite to 
us, on the other side of the river, and a Turkish woman was sitting 
by herself covered with her veil. We crossed the Pythicus in 
our tum, below a wretched stone bridge, and at eleven o ‘clock 
we reached a kan where we baited our horses. Ae 
At five in the evening we pursued our journey. ‘The oonieery 
Jay high, and was tolerably well cultivated. We saw the sea on 
our left. I observed for the first time, some tents belonging to 
Turcomans; they were composed of black sheep-skins, and re- 
minded me of the Hebrews and the pastoral Arabs. We descended 


into the plain of Myrina, which extends to the gulf of Elea. An 


old castle, called Guzel Hissar, crowns one of the summits of the 
mountain which we had just left behind. | At ten at. night we en« 
camped in the midst of the plain. A blanket which I had bought 
at Smyrna was spread upon the ground. I lay down ‘upon it and 
went to sleep. On waking, some hours afterwards, I beheld the 
stars glistening over my head, and heard the shouts of the camel- 
driver conducting. a distant caravan. 

On the 5th we mounted our habia before it was light. Our 


road led over a cultivated plain: we crossed the Caicus, at the 


distance of a league from Pergamus, and at-nine in the morning 
entered the town, seated at the foot of a mountain. — - While the 
guide led the horses to the kan, I went to examine the relies of 
the citadel. 1 found ruins of the walls of three edifices; the re- 
mains of a theatre, and a temple, perhaps that of ‘Minerva ; and 


remarked some fine fragments of sculpture, améng others a frieze 


adorned with garlands, supported by the heads of oxen and by 
eagles. Pergamus lay before me to the south ; it resembled « 
camp composed of red barracks. ‘T'o the west stretches a ‘spa- 
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‘cious plain bounded by the sea; to the eastward extends another 
plain, bordered in the distance, by mountains ; to the south, and 
at the foot of the town, first, appeared cemeteries planted with 
eypresses, then a tract cultivated with barley and cotton ; next 
two large tumuli; after which came a border of trees; and lastly " 
a long high hill which intercepted. the view. I perceived also to 
the northwest, some ‘of the windings of the Selinus and Cetius ; 
and to the east, the amphitheatre i in. the hollow of a valley. AsL 
descended from the citadel, the town exhibited the remains of an 
aqueduct, and the ruins of the Lyceum. The scholars of the 
country assert that the latter edifice contained the. celebrated 
HDrary eign xeisteixk 

- But if ever description was . superfluous, iti is this marti Iam 
attempting... At is but a few months since M. de Choiseul publish- 
ed the continuation of his Travels. This second volume, which 
displays the maturity of talents improved by exercise, time. and 
adversity, gives the most accurate and curious particulars relative 
to the edifices. of Pergamus, and the history of ifs princes. I shall, 
therefore, indulge in only one reflection, The name of Attalus, 
dear to arts and letters seems to have been fatal to kings. Attalus, 
the third of that name, died almost an ideot, and, bequeathed his, 
possessions ‘to the Romans, on which these republicans, who pro- 
bably considered the people as part of those possessions, seized 
his kingdom. We find another Attalus, the puppet of Alarie, 
whose name is become proverbial to express the shadow of roy- 
alty. He who knows not how to wear the purple, ought not to 
accept it: hetter were it, in this case, that. jhe clothed himself in 
goat-skin. 
. , We left le ed at six in ‘the evening; aoe proceeding 
‘northward, we halted for the night’ ‘at eleven, in the middle of a 
plain. On the 6th, at four in the morning, we resumed our 
route, and. continued. our progress over the plain, which, with the 
exception of the trees, is very much like Lombardy. I was over- 
taken by such a fit of drowsiness that I could not possibly with- 
stand it, and fell from. my horse. It was ‘a wonder I had not 
broken my neck ; but I came off with a slight contusion. About 
seven o'clock we found qurselves upon an uneven tract of coun- 
try, formed of small hills. We then descended into a charming 
dale, planted with amuilberry and oliye-trees, poplars, and pines 


ae 
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in the form of a parasol (pinus pinea.) Asia in general appeared 
to me far superior in beauty to Greece. We arrived betimes at 
Somma, a wretched Turkish town, where we spent the day. 

I was an utter stranger to the route which we were now pur- 
suing. I had got out of the track of travellers, who, in going to 
Bursa, or returning from that city, keep much farther to the east , 
along the road to Constantinople. On the other hand, it seemed 
to me, that in order to come upon the back of Mount Ida, we 
ought to have proceeded from Pergamus to Adramytti, and then 
keeping along the coast, or crossing the Gargarus, we should 
have descended into the plain of Troy. Instead of following this 
track, we had marched along a line precisely. between the road 
to the Dardanelles and that to Constantinople. I began to sus- 
pect some shuffling on the part of the guide, especially as I had 
observed him frequently engaged in conversation with the janis-: 
sary. I desired Julian to call the drogman, and asked him how 
it happened that we had taken the road to Somma. The drog- 
man appeared embarrassed: he replied that we were going to 
Kircagach ; that it was impossible to cross the mountains where» 
we should infallibly be all murdered; that our company was not, 
sufficiently numerous to venture upon such a journey, and that: 
it was much more advisable to make the best of our way into 
the road for Constantinople. _ $5 Mig ciabaintyen kath 

This answer threw me into a passion. I clearly perceived 
that the drogman and janissary, either from fear or other motives, 
had concerted a plot to lead me out of my way. I sent for the 
guide, and reproached. him with his dishonesty. _I told him, that 
since he considered the road to Troy as impracticable, he ought 
to have told me so at Smyrna; that though a Turk, I should not 
hesitate to call him a scoundrel ; that I would not relinquish my 
plans in compliance with his fears or his caprices; that my bar- 
gain was to be conducted to the Dardanelles, and to the Darda- 
nelles I was determined to. go. ssh aa ats hetege 

“At these words, which the drogman faithfully interpreted, 
the guide became furious. “ Allah! allah!” exclaimed he, shak- » 
ing his beard with rage; he declared, that in spite of all I could 
say or do, he would conduct me to Kireagach ; and that we 
should see which of the two would have most weight with the 
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‘aga, a Christian or a Turk. ‘But for Julian is think KT should have 
kn eked the fellow down. < 
 Kire ) F large and opulent. town,” three Teagues 
from Som was in hopes of findin ng there | some French agent 
who would bring thi his pestilent Turk to reason. Iwas too much 
agitated to sleep. On the 6th, our whole | company was on horse- 
back at four o’clock, according to. the orders which I had given. 
Tn less than three hours we arrived at Kireagach, and alight ied. 
at the door of a very handsome kan. ‘The drogman immedi- 
ately inquired if there was any French consul in_ the town, and 
' was directed to the house of ‘an Italian surgeon. “To this) repu- 
ted vice-consul I posted, and explained my errand. He i imme- 
diately went to give an account of the matter to the governor, 
who directed that I should appear before him with the guide. af 
repaired to ‘the tribunal” of his excellency,. preceded by the drog- 
man and the janissary. The aga was half reclined i in the corner 
of a sofa, at the farther end of a large handsome room, the floor 
of which was ‘covered with a ‘carpet. He was a young, man, ‘of 
the family of a vizier. ~ Fire-arms hung up over his head, and. 
one of his officers was seated beside him.: ‘He continued smo- 
king out of a large Persian - pipe, with a ‘look ok contempt, and 
from time to. time burst: into a loud laugh as: ‘he looked at us, 
This reception nettled me. The guide, the drogman, and the 
Janissary, pulled off their sandals at the door, according to cus- 
tom; they advanced and kissed the skirt of the aga’s tobe, and 
then went back and seated | | themselves at the door. : 
The matter did. not ) pass” off so quietly in regard to me. ei 
was completely armed, booted, spurred, and had my whip i in my 
hand. The slaves insisted on my leaving my boots, my whip, 
and m arms, atthe door. I ordered the drogman to tell them 
that a Frenchman follows the customs of his. country “wherever 
he goes > and that if they presumed to lay a finger’ upon me, I 
would make them Tepent their insolence. 1 ady anced at a quick 
paee. into the. ‘room, Tegardless” of their cries. ~ A spahi seized 
me by the left arm, “and pulled: me forcibly” back. T gave him 
such a eut « over the face with 1 my whip, that | he was obliged to 
loose his hold. - He clapped his: hand to the pistols which he car- 
ried at his. girdle; but taking no notice. of his menace, I went 


aad seated myself hy the side of the aga, whose astonishment 
he 
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and ise ror were, truly. ludicrous, ds addressed him in “fled 7% 


complained of the insolence of his people ; I declared it was only’ 
out of respeet to him that I had: ‘not killed his _janissary 5 t ; “that he 
ought, to know that | the ‘French were the oldest and ‘the most! 


faithful allies. of the Grand, Signor ; that, the fame of their ns 


was s sufficiently spread i in the East, to teach. people. to “pespett 
their hats, i im like manner as’ they honoured without fearing Ie 
turbans; that had drunk coffee with pachas, who shad treated 


me like their son, and that I had not come to Kircagach to allow 


a slave to uistruct me_ how to conduct myself, or to have the e pre: 
sumption to touch even the skirt of my coat. — iad 

The astonished aga listened as if he had ‘understood me: “the 
drogman interpreted what E had said, word for word. He repli- 
ed, that he had never seen a Frenchman ; that he had taken me 
for a Frank, and would most. assuredly do. me justice : ‘He then 
ordered coffee to be brought for me. 3 Ng a # fs 

_ Nothing ‘could be more. diverting than to observe the stupi- 


fied look, and the lengthened visage. of the slaves, who beheld’ 


ane in my dusty boots seated on. the divan. by the side. of their’ 
master. Tranquility being restored, I explained my errand. 
Having heard both sides, the aga gave such a decision as I by 
no means expected. He commanded the guide to return me 
part of my money ; but declared, that as the horses were’ tired, 
five men only could not without hazard attempt. a passage over 
the mountains; and that consequently I ought auietly ey i Sa 
the road to Constantinople. —_, agthiise shies: . 
In this decree there owas a remarkable Shane Mee “Turkish 
good-sense, especially ° when the. youth and inexperience 0 of the 
judge are taken into consideration. 1 told his excellency, that 
his decision, though in either respects very just, ‘was faulty for 
two reasons: in ‘the first place, because five ‘men well armed’ 


might venture any where ; and in the second, because: the guide: 


ought to have made objections at Smyrna, and: not to have enter- 
ed into a. contract which he had not the courage to fulfil. The 
aga agreed. that my last. remark was perfectly. correct; but. that, 
“as the horses were fatigued, aud incapable of aronoine, so. long 
a journey, fate: itself compelled me to take another TOR. See 

It w ould have been useless to struggle against fate : all were 
secretly against me ;’ the judge, the drogman, and my janissary: 


oe 
~ i 
5 z 
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e guide would have raised difficulties on. the subject of the 
“money 3 ; but hey was peremptorily told that a hundred strokes of 
~the bastinado awaited h him at the door, unless he returned part of 

the sum. which he had received. -He drew it with: great reluc- 
t tance from : a little leather bag, and came up and handed it to me. 
I took it, but. gave it him ‘ack again, reproaching him at. the 
same. time with his dishonesty and duplicity. Selfishness is the 
‘great vice of the ‘Mussulmans, and liberality the virtue. which 
they. hold in. ‘the highest esteem. My conduct appeared sub- 
| lime ; nothing was to be heard but allah! 1 allah! At my departure 
i was attended to the door by all the slaves, aud even by the 
spahi_ whom I had struck ; they expected something for a treat, as 
they call it. I gave two pieces: of gold to the Mussulman I had 
beaten; 1 dare say, for that price he. would not have made the 
objections which Sancho did to ‘deliver. the _ princess Dulcinea. As 
ie to the rest of the crew, they were told from me,. that a Freneh- 
‘ ‘man never makes presents, nor receives them. — 
vi ‘Such | was the business that cost me the sacrifice of. dons and 
‘the glory of Homer. I represented to myself, by way of. conso- 
Toe that I must necessarily pass Troy in the ship with the pil- 
_ -grims,. and that I might perhaps prevail upon the captain to sef 
me on shore. I therefore made up my mind to pursue my Moe 
ney without farther loss of time. i ae 
I went to pay. a Visit, to | the surgeon ; che ad not once ioaalte 
his appearance: in| his hole. affair with the guide, either because 
he had no right. to support me, or for fear of the governor. We 
walked. together about the town, which | is Jarge. and populous. 
: ‘Here I saw what I had not before met with—young Greek women 
: without veils, sprightly, handsome, courteous, and to all appear- 
ance, ¢ daughters of Iona. It isa singular circumstance. that Kir- 
eagach, 80 ‘celebrated throughout all the Levant for the superi- 
“ority of its cotton, i is not. to be found in any traveller,* neither 
“is it marked in any map. It is one of those towns which the 
Turks call sacred : ‘it belongs to the great mosque at Constanti- 








wick M. de Choiseul i is the only one. that ae its name. Tonrnefort speaks 
of a mountain called Kireagan. Paul Lueas, Pococke, Chandler, Spon, Smith, 
and Dallaway, say ‘nothing concerning Kireagach. D?Anville passes it over in 
silence : and no notice is taken of it in Peyssonel’s Memoirs. If some of the 
mumberless Travels in- the East make mention of this place, it is im a very ob- 
gooure manner, and. has totally slipped my Sie ROFY. ; 
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nople, and the pachas are not permitted to enter its walls. of EL 
have noticed the singular and excellent qualities of its’ honey, int 
speaking of that of Mount Hymettu. ee 

At three in the afiernoon we left Kireagach, and; pursued our 

way towards Constantinople. The road led to the north, through 
a country planted with cotton-trees. We climbed a hill, aiea’ 
descended into another plain, and at half past five, we halted for — 
the night at the kan of Kelembe. This is probably. the same 
place that Spon calls Basculembei, ‘Tournefort Baskelambai, and 
Thevenot Dgelembé. The ‘Turkish geography is. very obscure 
in the works of travellers, each having followed the mode of 
spelling sugg zested by his ear.» It. moreover requires infinite pains 
to. establish. the concordance. of ancient and modern names in_ 
Anatolia, ~ In this point D’Anville himself i is not complete; and. 
unfortunately. the chart of the Propontis, executed for M, de Chei-. 
seul lays down nothing but the coasts of the sea of Marmora. 

I took a walk in the environs of the town; the sky was cloudy, | 
and the air cold as in France : it was the first time that. Thad re-~ 
marked this kind of atmosphere in the East. Such is the influ- © 
ence of ‘the attachment to country, that I felt a secret pleasure in 
contemplating this gray and gloomy sky, instead of that se and 
serene atmosphere which I had so long been enjoying... © > 

On the 8th, at break of day, we turned out: of our quarters, 
and began to climb a hilly tract, which would be covered with an 
admirable forest of oaks, pines, phylereas, andrachnes, and tur- 
pentine-trees, if the Turks would. suffer any” thing ‘to grow: 
they set fire, on the contrary, to the young plants, and mutilate 
the large. trees : there is nothing but what these people destroy ;_ 
they are a’real pest.* The villages in the mountains are poor; - 
but the animals of various species are numerous. You may see 

_in the same yard, horned cattle, buffaloes, sheep,’ goats, horses. 
_ asses, mules, intermixed with fowls, turkeys, ducks, and. geese. 
Some wild birds, as storks and larks. live on familiar terms with 
these domestic animals. Among these peaceable: creatures. reigns” = 
the camel, the most peaceful of them BBE AGA ye Nye Mpa 

We dined at. Geujouck ; then connate our route, we drank 


pagyaby «\ fan 

3 Roinefott asserts that the Turks burn cheng pant to increase the quantity 

of pasturage : but this would be the height of absurdity, asa want of wood prevails 
throughout all Turkey, and there is alr eady a superabundance of pasturage. 
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coff ee on the top of the mountain of Zebec, and slept at. Chia- 
Ouse. - 'Tournefort and Spon mentioned a place upon this road, 
called Courougoulgi- Bi ake Epon a, 
On the 9th,” ‘we crossed sicher cannes than’ Whode over 
which we passed the preceding day. Wheeler asserts that. they. 
form the chain of Mount 'Timnus. We dined at Manda Fora, 
called by Spon and Tournefort, Mandagoia, where some antique 
columns are to be seen. At this place. travellers commonly: ‘sleep ; 
but we pursued our journey, and halted at nine in ‘the evening at” 
the inn of Emir Capi, a detached house in the middle of a wood. 
We had travelled thirteen hours. ‘The master of the house had. 
just expired, and was extended upon a mat, which was quickly » 
pulled from under him, for my accommodation. It was still warm, 
and- already” had all the friends of the deceased forsaken the 
house. A kind of waiter, who alone was left, assured me that 
his master had not died of any contagious disease ; I therefore 
spread my blanket on the mat, laid myself | down and went to 
sleep.» Others will sleep in their turn ‘on my last bed, and will 
think no. more ‘of me — r did of the Neat es — given me 
his place. - i ats An ieee eh * sh 
On the 10th, after a ride of six) Meus, we ivivail at te since 
village of Souseverlé. ‘This is perhaps'the Sousurluck. of The- 
venot, and certainly tt the Sousighirli of Spon, and the Sousonghirli 
of Tournefort. It is situated at the termination and on the back 
of the mountains which we had just passed. About five hundred 
paces from the village runs a river, and. beyond. this river extends 
a beautiful and spacious plain. - This river of Sousonghirli is no 
other: than the Granicus ; and this onkhown te is the plainjof 
Mysia. ig RR es ae 
What i is then the poll of glory 2 A traveller comes to a river, 


Gn which he observes | nothing remarkable; he is told that the 


name of this river is Sousonghirli: he crosses it and pursues his 
way. But should some one perchance call out to him: Tis the 
Granieus !_he starts, opens his astonished eyes, fixes them on 
the river, as if the water possessed a magic power, or as if a su- 
pernatural voice were to be heard on its banks. We halted three 
hours at Sousonghirli, and I 4 the whole of that time in con- 
templating the Granieus. It is very narrow; the west bank is — 
sleep and rugged; and its water, which is bright and limpid, flows 
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‘over a sandy bottom. This stream, i in the place where I saw it 


aig 2 
8 not more than forty feet broad, and three and a half « d Pe jh 


in spring it rises pad runs with impetuosity. Leto hear what 












‘Plutarch says; sh : i ae ar ae 
. “Tn the Thean © me, epariue 8 generals had ‘assembled ap i im- 






mense. army, and had taken post upon the banks of Granicus; se 
that Alexander was under the necessity of fighting there, to open 
the gates. of Asia. ‘Many of his officers were apprehensive o of the 
depth ‘of the river, and the. rough and uneven banks on the other 
side; and some thought that a proper regard. should be paid to a 
iraditionary usage with respect to. the time, for the kings . of Me- 
cedon never marched out, to war. in the month Desius. Alexan- 
der cured them of this. piece of superstition, by ordering that 
month to be called ¢ the second Artemisius.’ _ And when Parme- 
nio objected to his attempting a passage so Jate in the day, he 
replied: : “ The Hellespont would blush, if after having passed it, 
he should be afraid of the Granicus.’ ” At the same time, he 
threw himself into the stream 5 with thirteen trodps ¢ of horse ; and 
as he advanced in the, face of the ‘enemy’s. arrows, in spite of the 
_ steep | banks which were lined with cavalry well. armed, and» the 
rapidity of the river, which often bore him. down or covered him 
with: its ‘waves, his motions seemed. rather the effects of madness 
than. sound sense. He held on, however + til) by aste ishing ef- 
forts he gained the opposite banks, which the mud rendered ex- 
tremely slippery and dangerous. . When he was. there, he was 
forced to stand an engagement with the enemy, hand to hand, and 
with much confusion on his part, because they attacked his men 
as, fast as they ¢ eame over, before he had time to form them. For 
the Persian troops charging with loud shouts, and with: horse 
against horse, made good use of their sen, and when those 
were broken, of their swords. ; aa, Ry ae ue 
“ Numbers pressed hard upon ‘Alexander, because he. was 
easy to be distinguished both by. his. buekler_ and his crest, on 
each side of which was adarge and beautiful plume of white. fea- 
dhers. His cuirass was pierced by a javelin at the joint ; but he 
escaped unhurt. After this Rhosaces ind Spithridates, two ofti- 
vers of high, distinction, attacked him. jointly. The latter he 
avoided with great address, and received the former with such a 
. stroke of his. spear, upon his breast- -plate, that it broke i in Pieces. 





~ 
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He then drew his sword. ° ‘despateh him ; but his adversary stilt 
maintaitied the combat. In the : mean time Spithridates came up 
on one side of him, and raising himself on his horse gave him a 
blow with his battle-axe, which cut off his crest with « one ‘side of 
the plume. “Na ay, | the force of it was such, that the helmet could 
hardly resist it: it even | penetrated to his hair. " Spithridates was. 
em: about to repeat | his stroke, when the celebrated Clitus prevented 
’ him, by running ‘him through the body with his spear. = it the 
same time Alexander ath his fs ord ie Resaces 0. the 
ground. — oe ‘lg : 
ae While the cavalry was: oy ranly ay critically sateen! 
the ‘Macedonian phalanx. passed the river, and then the infantry 
likewise ‘engaged “The enemy made no considerable or long re- 


ted 


sistance, but soon turned their backs and fled; all but the @re- 
cian mercenaries, who forming upon an ‘eminence, desired Ales 
ander to give his word of honour that. they should be spared: 
But ‘that prince influenced. rather by his passion than by his rea- 
son, instead of giving | them quarter advanced ‘to attack theny, 
and was 80 warmly received that he had his horse ‘killed under 
him. aie was not however, the famous Bucephalus. In this dis- ~ 
pute, more af his men ‘were killed and wounded, than in all 
the rest of the battle 5 ‘for here they “had to do with expe- 
rienced - ‘soldiers, who” pee with a courage: penton ‘By 
despair. si aati 
Pgs The pieaniiats we are told, lost in this battle Asichity? thousand 
foot and two thousand five hundred horse ; whereas Alexander had 
only thirty- four . men killed, nine of which | were infantry. To 
do honour to their memory, he erected to each of them a statue 

in brass, the workmanship of Lysippus. ‘And that the Greeks 

might, have their share in the’ glory of the. day, he distributed 

- among them presents out of the spoil; to the Athenians in par- 
ticular, he sent three hundred bucklers.: Upon the rest of the 
spoils he put this pompous inscription : ‘Won by Alexander ‘the 
son of Philip, ‘and the. Greeks (excepting the Lacedemonians) 
from the barbarians i in Asia.” kai om 

“‘Kti is one ‘single individual, then, who thus immortalizes a little 

river in a desert ! Here falls animmense empire, and here rises 
an “empire ‘still more immense; the Indian Ocean hears the’ 
fall of the throne that is overturned near fhe shores of the Pro- 
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"pants the Ganges beholds” hb approbeh of ee th 







* “four wings,* whieh — triumphed on the banks of ‘the Granieu 
“Babylon, which the king built in the splendour of h pow 
opens her gates to ) admit a new master 5” "Tyre, the ae 
ships, is hu aa her rivet aprings up out of a sands of Al- 
vexsiidiia TROP NS 6 ony baals ATi 8 Ea RINE 





“Alexander > was gu site of eriines : he was unable to withstand 
pres yxi¢ation of his siccess; but by what magnanimity ¢ el 


not atohie for the errors of his life ! is erima nes were always expiated 


“by his tears: with Alexander every ry ‘thi ng “caine from the baat. y 


He began and terminated his career r with two. sublim ¢ expressions. 
‘On ‘his departure” to make war at is, he divided his do- 
minions among his ‘officers, “What then do you reserve for 
£1 eried they in astonishment. “Hope,” was his _teply. 
To whom do you leave the empire ? ‘Y? said these same officers 
a Rimehen’ expiting. BETS the most worthy,” said he. - Place 
between these two expressi ns, the ‘conquest 0 of the world, achiev- 
ed with thirty-five thousan gee ‘in less than ten y years, and you 
‘must admit that if ever man ‘resembled a god among men, n, it w: was 
_ Alexander. His premature death adds something divine cto. his 
- memory, for we ‘behold him ever ‘fair, young, and triumphant, 
without any of those corporea’ infirmities, without. any of those 
reverses of fortune that age and time are sure ‘to > bring. 'T This di- 
vinity vanishes, and mortals are unable to Support the weight of 
his work. “His kingdom,” says ‘the prophet, “5c shail be divided 
toward the four winds of heaven. dg a. 

At two in the afternoon we tet Souonghin, crossed the 2 Gran 
cus, and advanced into the plain of Mikalicie, whiel 1 belonged 
to the Mysia of the ancients. We halted for the nigh at at "Tehu- 
titsi, which may perhaps be the Squeticut of Tou mefort. 1 The kan 
bia full of travellers, we took up our “quarters under some 
ov eading willows, planted in quincunx: order. 

On the 11th we set out at day-break, and leaving { the road to 
Bursa on the right, we continued. our rox te through : a plain cov- 
ered with rushes, in which I observed the remains of a: an aqueduc' 
At nine in the morning we reached ‘Mikalitza, a a large, dull, dila- 
— Lie town a ceenen ona river, , to w hich it gives its: ae 
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- ¥ know not vaiwihse this river be not the same that i issues from 


sf Be Abouilla:; so much, however, is certain, that a lake i is to be 
seen at a distance in the plain. In this case, the river Mikalitza 
must be the Rhyndacus, formerly the Lycus, which took its rise 
fn the Stagnum ~Artynia: a conjecture | which is strengthened by 
its having at its mouth the little island (Besbicos) mentioned by: 
the ancients. The town of Mikalitza is not far from the Lopadion 


of Nicetas, which is the. Loupadi of Spon, the Lopadi, Loubat, 


and Ouloubat of Tournefort. N othing is more tiresome for a tras 
veller than this confusion in the nomenclature of places; and if in 
regard to: this point I have committed almost inevitable errors, L 
request the reader to recollect, that men of superior abilities have 
themselves fallen into mistakes. sa ; 

We left Mikalitza at noon, and advanced along the east a ale of 
the river towards the high lands, forming the coast of the sea of 
Marmora, the ancient Propontis. On my right, I perceived su- 
perb plains, an extensive lake, and, in the distance, the chain of 
Olympus: all this country i is magnificent. After riding an hour, 
we crossed the river by a. wooden bridge, and came to the pass 
of the heigths which lay before us. Here we found the port of 
Mikalitza. I dismissed my scoundrel of a guide, and took my 
passage in a ‘Turkish vessel ready to sail for Constantinople. ' 

At four in the afternoon, we began to fall down the river: the 
port of Mikalitza being sixteen leagues from the sea. 'The river 
had here increased to nearly the size of the Seine ; it flowed be- 
tween verdant hills whose foot is washed by the current. The 
antique form of.our-galley, the oriental costume of the passen- 
gers, the five half-naked sailors towing us along with a rope, the 
beauty of the river, and the solitude of the banks, rendered this, 
be picturesque and agreeable. 

_ As we approached the sea, the river behind us formed a long 
canal, at the end of which we perceived the heigths that we had 


_ passed between; their slopes were tinged by a setting sun not visi- 


ble to us. Swans were sailing before us, and herons were repair- 
ing to land to seek their accustomed retreat, The whole str ongly 
reminded me of the rivers ahd scenery of America, when, at 
night, I left my bark canoe, and kindled a fire on an unknown 
shore. All at once, the hills between which we were winding, s 
falling back to the right and left, the sea opened upon our view, 


ft 
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a the foot of the two promontories extended a. onitenoti “s 
under water, formed by the alluvious matters deposited by 
river. We moored our vessel close. to this —_ ap Oby near a 
hut, the last kan of Anatolia. Se 
On the ‘12th, at four in the morning, we polghod Baie with 
a light favourable breeze, and in less than half an hour we cleared , 
the mouth of the river. The scene is worthy of being described. __ # 
Aurora dawned on our right behind the high lands of the conti- = 
nent; on our left extended the sea of Marmora; ahead of us ap- 
peared an island; the eastern sky of a deep red, grew paler as 
the light increased; the morning star sparkled in this empurpled 
radiance ; and below that beautiful star, the crescent of the moon 
_ Was. scarcely discernible, like the faint traces of the most delicate 
pencil. One of the ancients would have said that Venus, Diana, 
and Aurora, had met to announce to him the most brilliant of the 
gods. ‘This picture changed whilst I contemplated it; green and 
roseate rays proceeding fi rom one commbn centre, soon shot from 
the east to the zenith ; these colours died away, revived and were 
again extinguished, till the sun appearing on the horizon, melted 
all the tints of the atmosphere into one universal white shghtly 
tinged with a golden glow. ings 
We steered northward, leaving the coasts of ‘Adnislia on our . 
right; the wind lulled an hour after sunrise and we took to our 
oars. The calm continued the whole day. The sunset was cold, 
red, and unattended with any accidents of light; the opposite 
horizon was greyish, the sea of a lead-colour, and without birds ; 
_ the distant coasts appeared of an azure hue, but had no brilliancy ; 
the twilight was of very short duration, and was suddenly suc- 
eeeded by night. At nine o’clock a breeze sprung up from the 
east, and we proceeded at a brisk rate. On the 18th, at the re- 
turn of dawn, we found ourselves near the coast of Europe, of | 
Port St. Stephen; this coast was low and naked. It was two 
months, to the very day and hour, since L left the eapital of civili- is 
zed nations, and I was now going to enter the capital of barbarous _ 
nations. How much I had seen in this short space of time ! How 
much older had I grown in these two months! Athalf an hour 
after six we passed the powder mill, a long white building in the: 
eo Italian style. Behind this edifice, extended the land of Europe, 
me nif which appeared flat and uniform. Villages, whose. situation was 
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shed by trees, were scattered nets and there. Above the iptint 
u ais and which formed a semi-circular curve before us, we 
discerned some of the minarets of Constantinople. © at bess 
_ At eight o’clock, a galley-boat came along-side of us. As we 
~ were almost becalmed, I quitted the felucea, and went with my 
people into the boat. We kept close under point Europa, on 
which now stands the castle of the Seven Towers, an old Gothic. 
fortress now falling to ruin. Constantinople, and the coast of 
Asia in particular, were enveloped in a thick fog: the eypresses. 
and the minarets, which I perceived through the vapour, exhibited 
the appearance of a leafless forest. As we approached the point 
‘of the Seraglio, a breeze sprung up from the north, and as if by 
the waving of an enchanter’s wand, the mist was swept ina few 
moments from the picture, and I found myself all at once in the 
midst of the palaces of the Commander of the Faithful. Before 
me the channel of the Black Sea, ‘meandered like a majestic 
river between charming hills: on my right I had the coast of 
Asia and the city of Seutari; that of Europe lay on my left, 
forming, as it receded, a capacious bay full of ‘large ships at an-: 
chor, and innumerable small vessels traversing it in every direc-: 
" - tion. This bay, bounded by two hills, presented a view of Con-, 
s . stantinople and Galata ; disposed in the form of an amphitheatre. 
% The immense extent of these three cities of Galata, Constanti- 
nople, and Scutari, with their buildings rising in stages one above. 
another; the cypresses, the minarets, the masts of ships inter- 
mingled on every side; the verdure of the trees; the colours of : 
‘the houses white and ipa ‘the sea spreading its blue expanse’ 
‘below these objects and the sky its azure canopy above, alto-- 
‘gether formed a picture, that filled me with admiration. It must. 
‘indeed be allowed that those are guilty of no exaggeration, who’ 
‘assert that Constantinople exhibits a view pads in Sad to’ 
aia the world.*  ~ vee a) 
We landed at Galata. I immediately remarked the bustle on 
' the quays, and the throng of porters, merchants, and seamen, the 
latter announcing by the different colour of their complexions, by 
the. diversity of their languages, and of their dress, by their robes, 
Bite hats, their caps, their turbans,. that they had come from _ ys 








ee i sod ’ For my part, however, I prefer the bay of Naples, es Basar 
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eve y part of Europe and Asia to inhabit this frontier of two 
worlds. The almost totalabsence of women, the want of wheel 
“carriages, and the multitude of dogs without masters, were. men 
three distinguishing characteristics that first struck medn the in- 
terior of this extraordinary city. As scarcely any person walks. 
abroad but in slippers, as there is no rumbling of coaches and 
carts, as there are no bells and scareely any trades that require — 
the’ aid of the hammer, a continual silence prevails. You see - 
arouud you a mute crowd of individuals, seemingly desirous of 
passing unperceived, as if solicitous to escape the observation of © 
a master. You are continually meeting with a bazar and a ce-: 
metery, as if the Turks were born only to buy, to sell, and to— 
die. The cemeteries, without walls, and situated in the middle. 
of the streets are magnificent groves of cypresses; the doves. 
build their nests in these trees'and share the peace of the dead. 
Here and there you perceive antique structures harmonizing 
meither with the ‘modern inhabitants, nor with the new edifices 
by which they are surrounded: you would almost i imagine that 
they had been transported into this oriental city by the effect of 
enchantment. No sign of joy, no appearance of comfort meets. 
your eye. What you see is not a people, but a herd tended by — 
an iman and slaughtered by a janissary. Here is no pleasure but 
sensual indulgence, no punishment but death. The dull tones of. 
a mandoline sometimes issue from the extremity of a coffee-_ 
room, and you perceive the children of infamy performing im- 
modest dances before a kind of apes seated around small circular 
tables. Amidst prisons and baguios rises a seraglio, the capitol of | 
slavery: ‘tis here that a consecrated keeper carefully preserves 
the germs of pestilence and the primitive laws of tyranny. Pallid. 
votaries are incessantly hovering about this temple, and thronging 
to offer their heads to the idol. Hurried on by a fatal power, — 





»nothing can divert them from this sacrifice. The eyes of the. des-'" ks 
pot attrack the slaves, as the looks of the mi are said to onsen el 
cinate the birds on which he preys. 9) > > = aout 9 


here are so many accounts of einaueteatest that it would — 

be a Phied in me to pretend to give a description of that city. 
‘The reader may, therefore, consult Stephen of Byzantium ; Gylli 
: de Topographia Constantinopoleos ; Ducange’s Constantinopolis 
ae Christiana; Porter’s ohvervations on the’ Religion, Sen ae the 
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pike; Rakes ‘W@Ohsson’s Tableaw de VEmpire Olfoman ; 
Dallaway’s Ancient and Modern Constantinople; Paul Lucas ; 


icone Tournefort; lastly, the Voyage pitioresque de Constan- 


tinople et des Rives du ae the SK CmIER. “ane le by M.. ' 


Esmenard, &c. &e. 


There are several inns sat Pera whieh eeeabie Grabs of tht oF 


other cities of Europe ; to one.of these inns I was conducted by 
the porters, who officiously seized my baggage. I thes repaired 
to the French palace. I, had the honour of seeing at Paris 
general Sebastiani, ambassador from France to the Porte : he in- 


sisted on my dining every day at his table: and it was only on | 
my earnest solicitation, that he permitted me to remain at my inn. » 
By his directions, the Messrs. Franchini, the chief drogmans to 
the embassy, procured the firmans necessary for my voyage to. 
Jerusalem, which the ambassador accompanied with letters ad- - 
dressed to the superior of the religious in the Holy Land, and to. © 


our consuls in Egypt, and in Syria, Fearing lest I should run short 
of money, he gave me permission to draw bills upon him at sight. 
whenever I might have occasion ; and adding to these important 


services the attentions of politeness, he condescended to. show me. 
Constantinople himself, and to conduct me to the most remarka-» | 


ble structures. His aids-de-camp and the whole legation showed: 


meso many Civilities that I was absolutely put to the blush; . 


and I deem it my duty to express in this =plage my shiipioncs 
gratitude: to those gentlemen. 


- [know not how te speak of another peisen iio I ought: to 
haye mentioned the first. Her extreme kindness was accom-. . 
panied with a moving and pensive grace, which seemed to be a. . 


presentiment of what was to follow : she was nevertheless happy, — 


and a particular circumstanee heighthened her felicity. I my- 


self shared that joy which was so soon to be converted into — 


mourning. When I left Constantinople Madame Sebastiani was. 


in bloom of health, hope, and youth; and before my eyes again - 


beheld our country, she was incapable of hearing the expression, 


of my eeeere:: seth 
‘Freja infelice sepultum 
Detinet extremo terra aliena solo. 


At this very time a deputation from the anor of the Holy iat Bs 
i happened to be at Constantinople. . They had repaired thir ~ 
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“ther td claim the protection of the ambassador against the tyran- . 
ny of the governor of Jerusalem. The fathers. furnished me, 
_ with letters of recommendation for Jaffa. By another piece of 
good fortune, - the vessel carrying the Greek pilgrims to. Syria, 
was just ready to depart. She lay in the road and was to sail 
_ with the first fair wind: so that had my intention of. exploring, 
the ‘plain of Troy been accomplished, I should have been too 
ate for the voyage to Palestine. The bargain was soon con- 
cluded with the captain, and the ambassador sent on board ‘for 
me a supply of the most delicate provisions. He gave me a 
Greek, named John, a servant of the Messrs. Franchini, for my 
+ interpreter. Loaded with kindness and good wishes, I went on 
the 18th of September, at noon, on board of the ship of the pil- 
grims. 
1 must confess, that if I was sorry to quit haan from whom 
I had received such extraordinary. attention and civility, I 
was nevertheless very glad to leave Constantinople. ‘The feel- 
ings which, in spite of y uy will obtrude themselves in that city, 
spoil all its beauty. When you reflect that these regions were 
formerly inhabited but by Greeks of the Eastern Empire, and 
that they are now possessed by Turks, you are shocked at the 
contrast between the people and the country; you think that 
slaves so base, and tyrants so cruel ought never to have dis- 
honoured such magnificent abodes. I had arrived at Constanti- 
nople on the very day of arevolution: the rebels of Romelia had 
advanced to the gates of the city, Obliged to bend to the storm, 
Selim had exiled and dismissed the ministers obnoxious to the 
janissaries. It was expected every moment that the discharge of 
cannon would announce the execution of the proscribed. When 
J contemplated the trees and the palaces of the seraglio, I could 
not suppress a feeling of compassion for the ruler of this vast 
-empire.* Oh! how wretched are despots amidst their prospe- 
_ tity, how weak amidst their power! How are they to be pitied 
who wring floods of tears from so many of their fellow crea- 
tures, without being sure that it will not come to their turn to 
weep without being able to enjoy the slumbers of which they 
deprive the unfortunate ! 


° The unhappy end of Selim hag but too well justified this pity. 
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My residence at Constantinople. was disagreeable. 1 take 
delight in visiting such places only as are embellished by virtues 
or by the arts; and in this country of the Phocases and the Ba- 
jazets I found neither. My wishes were soon fulfilled, for .we 
weighed anchor on the very day of my embarkation at four in 
the afternoon. We hoisted our sail to the north wind and 
steered towards Jerusalem under the banner ef the cress, which 
waved at the mast-head of our vessel. 
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WE had on board near two hundred passengers, men, “womer 
and children; the like number of mats were seen ranged in 
order on either side of the ship between decks. A slip of paper 

pasted above each mat was inscribed with the name of the pro- 
-prietor. Each of the pilgrims had suspended his staff, his chap- 
let, and a small cross over his pillow. The captain’ s cabin was 
"occupied by the papas who were the conductors: of the company. 

At the entrance of th bin, two antichambers had been con- 
-trived : in one of these sek holes, about six feet square, I had 
the honour to lodge witha my two servants; and the ‘apartment 
opposite fo mine was occupied by a family. In this kind of re- 
_ public each lived as he pleased : the women nursed their children, 
the men smoked, or dressed their dinners, and the ‘papas spent 
their time in conversation. On all sides were heard the sounds of 
mandolines, violins, and lyres: ‘some sung, others danced, , laughed, 
or prayed. Joy was imprinted on every face ; Jerusalem! said 
they to me, pointing to the south, and I replied, Jerusalem ! In 
short, but for fear, we should have been the happiest creatures in 
the world but at the least gust of wind the seamen furled the 
sails, and the pilgrims ejaculated : Christos ! Kyrie: sea The 
gale subsided, and we regained our courage. 

For the rest, I observed none of those irrecularities that are 
spoken of by some travellers. We were, on the ‘contrary, very 
modest and well behaved. The very evening of our departure 
two papas read prayers, which were attended by all the pilgrims 
with great devotion. ‘They blessed the vessel ; a ceremony that 
was repeated with every gale. The singing of the Greek church 
is melodious enough, but has. very, little gravity. One singu- 
larity which I remarked was this: a boy began the verse of a 
psalm in a high tere, and thus proceeded on ene single note, 
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ee @ papas chanted the same verse ona different iiote) begin- 
ning when the boy | had 1 more than half finished. ‘They have an 
"admirable Greek Kyrie eleison : it-is but one note kept up by dif- 
"ferent voices, ‘some bass, other: treble, executing, adante and 
~ mezza voce, the octave, the fifth, and the third. The solemn and. 
"e "majestic effect of this Kyrie is surprising. It is doubtless a relic 


~ of the ancient singing of the primitive church: I suspect that 


the other psalmody i is that modern method introduced ‘into the 
’ Greek ritual about the fourth century, and are ‘St eS eenie 
had such ample reason to censure. jae te 
The very day after our departure, my fever: Gonied with 
great violence, and confined me to my mat. We proceeded at a 
_rapid rate through the sea of Marmora, the. ancient Propontis ; and 
-passed the peninsula of Cyzicus, the mouth of A.gos Potamos, 
and the promontories of Sestos and Abydos. Neither Alexan- 
der and his army, Xerxes and his. fleet, the. Athenians and Spar- 
tans, nor Nero and Leander coul d drive away the head-ach 
which distracted me ; but when I y vas. to 








of the 21st of September, that we were. , just going to’ double the 


castle of the Dardanelles, the fever was dispelled by the recol- 
lections of Troy. I crawled upon deck ; the first object that 
met my eye was a lofty promontory . crowned with nine mills: 
‘this was Cape Sigeum. At the foot of the cape I distinguished 
two tumuli, the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus. ‘The mouth of 


. the Simois was on the left of the new castle of ‘Asia ; still farther 
i astern of us appeared Cape Rheetus and the tomb of Ajax. Inthe 


distance’ rose the chain of mount Ida, the declivities of which, 


‘ 


“viewed from the point where I was, appeared gentle, and of an 
Jas colour ; and 'Tenedos was ahead of us. ~ 
‘My: eye expatiated over this picture, and. involuntarily i al 
ed to the tomb of Achilles. I repeated these verses of the poet: 
a Oe Fee. 7 Aue? aurciot Mirera we yay nak amdmove rim Bav 
“ Kedamev *Agytsoy 1 tegos ‘oTearos wiyuNTAOy 
Panay trl meouxoucn, emi mracel EAduoroveT 
Oe nev THrAepanis Ex TovTspLy eeeian ety 
. Tors os vUR yEyaace weed: ob Meromiotey SPONTA. 
Odyss. lib. 24. 
sé The army of the warlike Greeks erects on the’ shore a vast and admirabie 


monument, which is perceived afar off by those who } pass iton the sea, and will 
attract, the notice of present and future generations,” 
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‘The pyramids of the Egyptian monarchs are "insignificant 
compared with the glory of that tomb of turf, which Homer s sung 
and Alexander made the circuit of. © 4. > eh 

I experienced — on this occasion a— seranstcltiibe ‘effect of the 
power of the feelings and the influence of the soul over the body ; : 
I had gone upon deck with the fever ; but my head-ach suddenly 
left me; I recovered my strength, and what is still more extra- 
ordinary, all the energies of my mind. Pisdes <n m nents noi 
wards, it is true, the fever had returned. © Sins 

I had no reason to reproach myself; I did intend, j in my pro- 
gress through Anatolia, to visit the plain « of Troy, and the reader 
has seen how I was obliged to relinquish that design : I then 
proposed to land there as I passed, and the captain of the ship 
obstinately refused to set me on shore, though he had engaged 
to do so by our contract: ‘ These crosses at first occasioned me - 
a good deal of vexation, but at. present I.make myself easy on 
the subject. I have been w fe ally disappointed i in Greece, and the 
same fortune perhaps ; a | me at Troy. I have at least retains 
ed all my illusions respecting the: Simois, and moreover had the 
good fortune to salute the sacred soil, to behold the waves that 
bathe it; and the sun by which it is illuminated. 

I am astonished that travellers who treat of the plain. of Troy 
should almost always overlook the cireumstanees of the Eneid. 
Troy is nevertheless the glory of Virgil, as well as that of Homer: 
It is a rare destiny for a country to have inspired the finest strains 
of the two greatest poets in the world. While the coast of Hion 
receded from my view, I strove to recollect the verses which so 
admirably describe the Grecian fleet, leaving 'Tenedos, and ad+ 
vancing per silentia lune, to these solitary shores, which were 
successively presented to my view. Horrid shrieks s00n succeed- 
ed the silence of night, and the flames of Priam’ $ palace redden- 
ed that sea which our vessel was peaceably ploughing. as 

The Muse of Euripides also seizing this mournful subject, pro- 
longed the scenes of sorrow on these tragic shores. 







Ohiras. Heeuba, seest thou Andromache advancing deieed' in a foreign cart 
Ber son, the son of Hector, the young Astyanax follows the maternal bosom. | 
Hecuba. O unfortunate woman, whither wilt thou he carried, pa with, 
Hector’s arms and the spoils of Phrigia, i i aw ys 
Andromache. O grief. 
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Htecuba. 1 My chabldareny Soc) etapa) Sc reat tie x ier ne mi ty 
_ Andromache. ‘Wretched woman ! 7 
Witeciba. And my children. — : en TS ees 
"Andromache. Assist me my husband! — aga 
_\ Hecuba. Ah' come thou scourge of Greece ! Thoufirst of. Ba ching melee 
_to Priam in the shades, her who on earth was so tenderly attached tohim. 
Chorus. What else is left us but our sorrows, and the tears which we shed upon 
these ruins. mE have suceeded woes Sab is s bowed down by the Chi of 
slavery. : 
-decuba, Alas! the palace where Tb isdn in ican isfallen? — 
Chorus. O my children, your country is transformed into a desert! ae 


‘While I was ‘engaged gy the sorrows ist Hecuba, the descen- 
dants of the Greeks on board our ship, still seemed to rejoice 
over the death of Priam. ‘T'wo sailors struck up a dance on 
deck, accompanied by a lyre and tambourine ; they performed a 
kind of pantomime,” Sometimes they raised their hands towards 
heaven ; at others they would drop one arm by their side, ex- 
tending the other like an orator making a specch, and afterwards 
Jaying it on the heart, the brow, and eyes, All these actions 
“were intermingled with attitudes me ore or less ludicrous, with- 
out any, decisive character, and very much resembling the con- 
tortions of the savages. On the subject of the dances of the 
modern Greeks, the reader may consult the letters of M. Guys 
and Madame Chenier. This pantomime was followed by a ron- 
do, i in which the ‘performers, passing and repassing at different 
points, strongly reminded me of the subjects of those basso re- 
lievos which represent antique dances. Fortunately the shadow 
of the sails prevented my having a distinct view of the faces and 
‘dress of the actors, so that my imagination was at liberty to trans- 
form « our dirty sailors into shepherds of Sicily or Arcadia. 

“The wind continuing favourable we quickly cleared the chan- 
net which separates the island of ‘Tenedos from the continent, 
and we coasted along Anatolia to Cape Baba, formerly ‘Leclum 
Promontorium. . We then stood to the west, that we might be 
able at night:fall to double the point of the island of Lesbos. 
Lesbos was the birth-place of Sappho and Alewus, and here the 
head of Orpheus was cast on the shore, still repeating the name 
of his Eurydice : ; 


Ab! miseram Par dicet anima fugiente, yocabat, 
af 
. The Troa des, 
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On the morning of the 22d, the north wind sprung up with ex-— 
traordinary violence. We ought to have put into Chio, to take — 
some more pilgrims on board; but through the captain’s timidity — 
and bad —_— we were obliged to run for the port of © 
T’chesmé, and there come to an anchor at the foot of a a bis: dan- 
gerous rock near the wreck of a large Egyptian vessel. te 

This Asiatic port seems to have something fatal attached ie.” 
Here'the Turkish fleet was burned in’ 1770, by count Orlow, ‘and 
here the Romans destroyed the gallies of Antiochus, 191 years ~ 
before the Christian era; if, however, the Cyssus of the ancients — 
be the Tchesmé of the moderns, M. de Choiseul has given a i 
plan and a view of this port. The reader will probably recollect — 
that I was off Tchesmé in my voyage to Smyrna, on the Ist of © 
September, ae siniate before ga second passage through 
the Archipelago. Cw ttl 

We waited on the 22d and 23d for the spies Sore the island 
of Chio. John went onshore, and procured me an abundant sup- 
ply of pomegranates from T'chesmé. But I have just mentioned 
John’s name, and this reminds me that I have yet said nothing to 
the reader concerning this new interpreter, the successor of the © 
good-hearted Joseph. He was the most mysterious creature I 2 
ever met with: two small eyes sunk deep in their sockets, and — 
hidden in a manner bya very prominent nose, two red mustaches, 

a continual habit of smiling, and a certain suppleness in his de- © 
portent, will give at once an idea of his person. When he had oc- 
casion to speak to me, he would advance sidelong, and after making 

a long cireuit, come almost creeping, and wisper in my ear the — 
most trifling thing in the’ world. . As soon as I perceived him; I. 
used to cry, “ Walk upright, and speak loud !”—a piece of advice | 
that many others besides poor John stand in need of. He was 


_ acquainted with the principal papas ; he related to me very extra- 


ordinary things; he brought me compliments from the pilgrims 
who lived in the hold, and. whom I had. never seen. At meal- 
times John never had any appetite, so far was he above all Mil : 
wants; but no sooner had Julian done dinner; than John would — 
slip down into the boat where my provisions were kept, and un 
der the pretext of putting things to rights in the hampers, | he. 
would swallow large slices of ham, devour a fowl, empty a bottle 
of wine; and that-with such despatch that the motion of his lips 
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was not to be perceived. | He would then return with a look: ‘of 
dejection, and ask me if I wanted him for any thing. I exhorted 
him to keep. up his spirits, and to take alittle nourishment, other- 
wise he ran the tisk of making himself ill. The Greek thought, me. 
his dupe, and this gave him so much pleasure, that I never unde- 
ceived him. Notwithstanding these small faults, Jobn was in the . 
bottom a very” honest man, and deserved the confidence reposed 
in him by his masters. _ It may not be. amiss to observe that 
have delineated. this. portrait and some others merely to gratify 
those readers who | re curious to know something about the per- 
sons to whom the are ‘introduced. For my. part, had La talent. 
for drawing caricatures of this kind, I would assiduously strive to 
smother its 3 whatever exhibits human nature i in a Indricrous light, 
seems'to me undeserving of esteem. of course, I mean not to. 
include i in this condemnation genuine ~ wit, delicate raillery, the 
grand i irony of the oratorical style, and the ee department of 
comedy. Hy ak em i BAAS ms 

In the night Betwaan the 22d out 23 ‘the ship. brought home 
her anchor, and we expected. every ‘moment to run_ foul of the 
wreck of the Alexandrian. vessel, near which we lay. The pile 
grims from Chio, sixteen i in number, arrived on the 23d at noon, » 
At ten P. M. the night being very fine, we got under weigh with | 
a moderate breeze at east, which aed. to the north before, ig 
break on the 24th, 

We passed between Nicaria and Samos, Gicbinted for i fer- 
tility, its tyrants, and, above all, for giving birth to Pythagoras. 
The beautiful episode in 'Telemachus has_ effaced all that the 
poets have told us concerning Samos, We entered the channel 
formed by the ‘Sporades, Patmos, Leria, Cos, &c. and the coast, 
of Asia. . ‘There flowed the winding Meander, there stood Ephe- 

- sus, Miletus, Halicarnassus, and Cnidus. I greeted, for the last 
. time, the native land of Homer, Heredotus, Hyppocrates, Thales, 
and -Aspasia ; but I could perceive neither the temple of Ephe- 
sus, nor the sepulchre of Mausolus, nor the. Venus of Cnidus; and 
but for the works of Pococke, Wood, Spon, and Choiseul, I 
should not have recognised the promontory of Mycale, by its 
modern and inglorious name. 
On the 25th at six in A. M. we came to an anchor in the har- 
hour of Rhodes, to. take on hee a pilot for the coast ef Syria: 
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‘T landed, and went to the house of the French consul, M , Magat- 
Jon. Still the same reception, the same hospitality, the same ‘po- 
liteness! ML. . [agallon was ill; he nevertheless introduced me to 
the Turkish governor, a very good-natured man, who made me 
a present of a black kid, and' gave me- perinission to where- 
ever I pleased. — I showed: him a firman, which he Iaid- upor on his. 
head, declaring that he carried all the friends of the ‘Grand. 
Signor i in that manner. I was impatient for the. termination ° f thi 
interview, that I might at least get a sight ‘of that celebrated: 
Rhodes, where I had but a moment to eaenel 
Here commenced for me an.antiquity that 
tween the Grecian” antiquity which I had just quitted, and 1 the 
_ Hebrew antiquity which I was about to explore. ‘The monu- 
ments of the Knights of Rhodes roused my curiosity, whith was 
somewhat fatigued by the ruins of Sparta and Athens. ‘Some 
wise laws respecting commerce,* a few verses by Pindar on the 
consort of the Sun and the daughter of Venus,t some comic po- 
ets, and painters, and monuments more distinguished for magni- 
tude than beauty ; such I believe is aH that can remind the traveller 
of ancient Rhodes. The Rhodians were brave ;. it is a singular 
circumstance, that they acquired celebrity in arms for having 
gloriously sustained a siege, like the knights their successors. 
Rhodes, honoured with the presence of Cicero and Pompey;-was 
contaminated by the residenee of Tiberius. During the reign of 
Honorius, the Persians made themselves masters of Rhodes. It 
was afterwards taken by the generals of the caliphs, i in the year 
647 of our wera, and retaken by Anastasius, emperor of the East. 
‘The Venetians gained possession of the island:in 1203, but it was 
wrested from them by John Ducas.—The Turks: ‘conquered it 
aatrom the Greeks. In-1304, 1808, or 1419, it was seized by the 













ned the Tink be- 








Micvichts of St. John of Jerusalem, by whom it was retained about — ; 


two centuries, and surrendered to Solyman II, on the 25th of De- | 

cember, 1522. On the subject of Rhodes, the reader may con- 

sult Coronelli, Dapper, Savary, and Choiseul.. 
Rhodes exhibited to me, at every step,. traces of our manners, 


“ See Leunclavius’s Treatise on the Maritime Law of the Greeks and Re- 


mans. The excellent ordinance of Louis XIV, on the potest of the sapaine: 
retains several clauses of the Rhodian ee 
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end memorials. of my country. I found here a Kitle France in 
the ‘midst of Greece. a | walked through a long street, ‘still called 
the street of the knights. — ‘It consists of Gothic houses, the walls 
of which are studded with Gallic devices, and the arms of fami- 
lies that figure in our annals. I remarked the lilies of France 
» crowned, and as fresh as if they had just come from the hands. 
of the sculptor. The Turks, who have every where mutilated 
the monuments of Greece, have spared those of chivalry ; Chris- 
tian honour astonished infidel bravery, and ne Saladins felt res- 
pect for the Coucis. 
At the end of the street of the knights, you come to three 
‘Gothic arches which lead to the palace of the ‘grand master. 
“This palace is now converted into a prison. A half ruined con- 
vent, inhabited by two monks, is the only memorial at Rhodes of 
that religion which there performed such miracles. ‘The fathers 
conducted me to their chapel. You there see a Gothic virgin, 
with her child, painted on wood; the arms of d’Aubasson, the 
grand master, are carved at the bottom of ‘the picture. This cu-- 
ious piece of antiquity was discovered some years since by a 
slave who was at work in the garden belonging to the convent. 
in the chapel is a second altar dedicated to St. Louis, whose 
image is met with all over the east, and whose death bed I saw at 
Carthage. -[ left my. mite upon this altar, requesting the fathers 
to say a mass for. my prosperous voyage, as if I had foreseen the 
, _ dangers I should encounter « on the coast of ee in my return 
from Egypt. 
2 ‘as a The commercial port « of Rhodes would be very “sate, if the an- 
F _cient works which defended it were rebuilt. At the extremity of 
a ee is harbour stands a wall flanked with two towers. ‘These tow- 
i en according to a tradition current in the country, occupy the | 
site of the two rocks which served as a base for the Colossus. a 
Every body knows that the ships did not pass between the legs 
of this statue; I mention it merely not to omit any thing. 

Very near this first harbour are situated the basin for gallies 
ee the dock yard. A frigate of thirty guns was then on the stocks, 
and was to be built entirely of fir from ‘the mountains of the 
island. 

‘The coast of Rhodes opposite to Gatatnania: the ancient Doris 
and Caria, is nearly upon a level with the sea; but the land rises 
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by way of Caramania, to Constantinople. I hired-a galley b é 
‘ and followed: our ship, which was already under sail, having taken ee j 
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in the interior; and a lofty mountain, with a flat summit -mentioned 
by all the geographers of antiquity, appears very conspicuous. 
At Lindus are yet. left some vestiges of the temple of Minerva ; 


‘but Camirus and Jalysus have totally disappeared. Rhodes for- 


merly supplied all Anatolia with oil; at present it has not enough 
for its own consumption. It still exports a small quantity of corn. 
The vineyards yield an excellent wine, resembling those of the 
Rhone. The original plants were probably brought from Dau- 
phiné by the chevaliers of that tongue ; a conjecture -which is 
strengthened by this circumstance, that these ee are here called 
as in Cyprus, Commandery wines. — fay ai Baie? 
Our books of Geography inform us that Rhod Z; s manufac 
estimation. 
Some coar: ens, which are. made up into furniture equally 
coarse, are the only produce in this line of the industry of the 
Rhodians.. ‘These people, whose colonies of | old founded Naples 
and Agrigentum, now occupy mo more than a corner’ of their. 






tures of velvet and tapestry, which are held in high 
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4 own desert island. An. aga, with about a hundred degenerate 


janissaries, are sufficient to overawe~a herd of slaves. It isa 
wonder that the order of Malta never attempted to recover its 
ancient domain; nothing would have been more easy than to re- 
gain possession. of the island of Rhodes ;. “the knights might with- 
out much trouble, have repaired the fortifications, which are yet 
very good; they would not have been a second time expelled ; 
for the Turks, who were the first people in Europe, that opened 


trenches before a place, are now be: KEY last of eli in the art et, 


sieges, — 
At four in the Sheraane of the 25th, I parted tron M. ‘Maghllon, 
after leaving with him some letters, which he promised to forward, — 







on board her coasting pilot, a German, who had been settled at 
Rhodes for many years, We steered with a view to make the 
eape at the point of Caramania, formerly ithe promontory of Chi- 

mera in Lycia. Astern of us, Rhodes exhibited in the distance. 
a bluish range of coast under a golden sky. In this range we dis- 

tinguished two square mountains which seemed to have been cut 

out expressly for the erection of castles, and nearly resembled in 

their form the acropolis of Corinth, Athens, and Pergamus, » 
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> The 26th was an \ unlucky day. We} lay becalmed off the’ con- 
tinent of Asia, nearly: abreast of Cape Chelidonia, which forms 
‘the point of the gulf of Satalia. I saw on our left the lofty peaks 
of rhe Cragus, and called to mind the verses of the poets on the 
frigid Lycia. I knew not that I should one day execrate the sum- 
-mits of this Taurus which 1 now ‘contemplated with pleasure, and 
fondly reckoned among the celebrated mountains whose tops I 
had beheld. The currents were strong, ‘and carried us out to'sea, 
as we found the following day. The ship, which » was in ballast, 
: laboured exceedingly : we shivered our main-top- -mast. and the 
~ fore-top-sail yard ; which, to sailors so ingsperienced as we, ¥ was a 
very serious misfortune. FB 8 ANY, 

Tt is really : surprising to see how the Greeks navigate their ee. 
The pilot sits cross lege ged, with his pipe in his mouth, holding 
‘the tiller, which to be ona level with the hand that: guides it, must 
graze the deck. Before this pilot, who is half reclined, and con- 
sequently can exert no force, stands a compass, which he knows 
nothing about, and which he never looks at. On the least ap- 

_pearance of danger, French or Italian charts are spread out upon 
the deck; the whole crew, with the captain at their head, lie down 
upon their bellies; they examine the chart ; they follow the lines 
delineated upon it with their fingers ; ; they endeavour to find out 
where they are; each gives his opinion: they conclude at last 

- that it is impossible to make head or tail of these conjuring books 
of the Franks, fold up the map again, lower the sails, or bring the 

‘wind astern : they then have recourse again to their pipes and 

“their chaplets, recommend themselves to Providence and await 
the event. In this way many a ship gets two or three hundred 

_teagues out of her course, and finds herself off the coast of Africa 

ead of making that of Syria; but all this cannot prevent the _ 
rew from joining in a dance on the first gleam of sun-shine. The 

“ancient Greeks were, in many respects but amiable and credulous 

children, who passed with all the levity of infancy from grief to 
joy; and the modern Greeks have retained something of this cha- 
acter: happy at least to find in this 21 ent of ‘eta some 

-velief from their woes! 

About eight in the evening, “ii Neti got round again to the 
havik: and the hopes: of soon being at the end of their voyage, 
once more cheered the spirits of the pagrigns. Our German’ pilot 


e 
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wesc’ us, that at beak ‘of day we should peieeive Cape SL 
Iphane in the island of Cyprus; and nothing was now ‘tho h 
but how to enjoy. life. The whole company had -suppe brought 
upon deck ; they divided into groups, and each sent to hisneigh 
bour whatever that neighbour happened. to stand in need of. 
had adopted the. family that lodged opposite to me, at the door of 
the captain’s cabin ; it consisted of a young woman, her ‘two 
children, and her aged father. This old man was” performing his 
third voyage to Jerusalem ; he had never yet tpeen 2 a Latin pil- 
grim, and the good creature wept for joy when he ooked = 
I therefore supped with his family. Never di iT beho’ da: 













more pleasing 5 and more picturesque. The wind Mae Goohy, 


“4 





beautiful, and the sky serene. The moon seemed to hover be- 
tween the masts and among the rigging ;, sometimes she appeared 
without the sails, and_all the ship was illuminated ; at others she 
-- was hidden behind the sails, and the group of pilgrims were again 
thrown into the shade. Who would not have blessed religion, ou 
reflecting that these two ‘hundred persons, so happy. at this ‘mo- 
ment, were, nevertheless, slaves bowed down by the. yoke of ‘ty- 
ranny ? They were preceeding to. the tomb ‘of Christ, to bury i in 
oblivion the past glory of their country, @ and to seek consolation 
for their present afflictions. _ 

On the morning of the 27th, to ‘the great surprise sof ‘the e pilot, 
we found ourselves in open sea, and out of sight of any land. A 
ealm overtook us: the consternation was general. Where were 
we? Were we within or without the island of ‘Cyprus? ‘The 
whole day passed in this extraordinary dispute. To have talked 

of taking the reckoning, or the altitude, would have been Hebrew 
to our sailors. When the breeze sprung up towards evening they. 
were thrown into a new embarrassment. On what tack were we 





to steer? The pilot, who imagined that we were between the ie 


north coast of Cyprus and the eulf of Satalia, proposed to keep 
the ship’s head to the south, to get sight of the former; but the 

consequence would have been, that, had we passed the island, we 
should have gone, by following that point of the compass, right 
to Egypt. ‘The captain was of opinion that we. ought to steer to 
the north, in order to find the coast of Caramania ; this: would 
have been putting back, and besides, the wind was contrary to 
that course. My opinion was asked; for inall cases of amy diffi 
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voulty, the Greeks and Turks invariably have recource {o the 
Franks. My advice was, that we should steer to the eastward, for 
an obvious. reason : we were either within or without the island 
_of Cyprus; now, in either case, by standing to the east, we should 
be making progress. Besides, if we were within the island, we 
could not fail to see land to the larboard or starboard in’ a 
very short time, either at Cape Anemur, in Caramania, or at Cape 
Conachitti, i in Cyprus. We should then have nothing to do but 
-to double the eastern. point of that island, and afterwards drop 
ye the coast of Syria. 
28 ethod. of proceeding seemed the most eligible, and \ we 
= he ship’ as head to the east.” At five in the morning of the 
aath, to our great ‘joys we deseried Cape de Gatte, i in the island 
of Cyprus, bearing to the north, about eight or ten leagues distant. 
‘Thus we found ourselves without the island, and i in | the proper di- 
rection for Jaffa. The Ce diet had carried u us out to sea to the 
south aves oe i 
The wind fell at moon: we were becalmed the rest of the day 
nt part of the 29th. We were: joined by three fresh passengers ; 
, ‘two water-wagtails ; and a swallow : I know not what could have 
tmduced the former to “quit ‘their companions ; ; as to the latter it 
was going perhaps to Syria, and it came perhaps from France. I 
“was tempted to i inquire of it about the paternal roof w hich I had 
30. Jong quitted. T recollect that when I was a child, I passed 
whole hours i in watching, with a certain melancholy pleasure, the 
“swallows flying about in autumn; as if some secret instinct had 
4 whispered that I should be a traveller like those birds. They assem-~ 
bled about the end of September among the rushes of a large pond : 
there twittering and making a thousand evolutions over the sur- 
thee of the water, they seemed to be trying their wings and pre~ 
paring for a long pilgrimage. Among all the recollections of ex-_ 
istence, why do we prefer those of our infancy ? 1. ‘The pleasures 
of self-love, the illusions of youth, appear not to the memory 
elothed i in charms; we think them, on the contrary, insipid or 
bitter > but. the most trifling circumstances awaken in the heart 
the emotions of childhood, and always with new attractions. Ox 
the banks of the lakes of America, i in an unknown desert, which 
relates nothing t to the tr aveller, i in a region which has nothing to 
boast but the grandeur of Solitude, a swallow was sufficient te: 
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‘revive the scenes of the early days | of my life, as it recalled. them . 
to my memory on ‘the sea of | ‘8; ria, in sight of an | ntique land 


ine > i 2 ee ry \ . 
re-echoing the voice of ages and the traditions of - isto ny: 
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The: currents now w carried | us ‘towards the island of Cypri ae 


d its. low, sandy, | and apparently sterile coa sts Ps - 
ees shores N Mite gy. placed her moet pleasing fables. oS 
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hy ‘ysis 

re pa Paphum. sublimis abit, sedesque revisit. ina 2 wee ¥ A 

-- Leeta suas, ubi, templam illi, ‘centumque Sabeo ae: 2 
» Thure edente are Bee SARE n babe? vs ‘ig 





plchabnis' was ee wholly bee a ong + i met, ai every : street. 
n loo dressed, singing the praises of Venus, 


crowds of women oose 

OD Lites Peers Be rae: 

and going to dedicate the: selves to the service of “her temple. _ 
xt ae. 


Beauty and pleasure. sparkled i in their -countenances, but their 


eee mee 


beauty. was tainted by affectation ; and the modest simplicity, 
from. which female charms principally derive. their p power, was 


wanting ; 5. ‘the dissolute : air, the studied look, ‘the “flaunting dress, 
and the lascivious, gait, the ar as, lances | that seemed te 
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whe should kindle the most ardent. passion, and whatever ake I 
discovered i in these women, moved only my contempt and te 
sion, and i was CEG OM by all that they a on nee to 
please. . a i hah 
“T was conducted to a teas of the goddess, of which there 
are several in the island, “for she is worshipped at yt thera, Tdalia, 
and Paphos. That which I vis sited Was at ‘Cythera he ‘structure, " 
which is all of marble, isa complete peristyle: and the ‘columns 
are so large and lofty that its appearance is. ‘extremely. majestic ef 
on each front over the architrave and frieze, are large pediments, 
on which the most entertaining adventures of the goddess ; arer 
presented in bas-relief. There is a perpetual “crowd of peopl 
with offerings at the gate, but within the limits of the conseerated 
ground | no vietim i is ever slain; the fat of bulls and heifers i is 


never burnt, | iS at other Peinlke a. nor are the’ ites) of pleasure 
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profaned with their blood: the beasts that. are > here “off ered ai are 
only presented before fl é altar ; nor are any accepted. but t those 
that are young, white, and without blemish ; they are “dressed 
with’ purple fillets. embroidered with gold, ‘and their horns are de- 
corated with gilding and flowers ; after they have been presented, 
they | are led to a ‘proper “place at a ‘considerable distance, and 
killed for the banquet of the priests. a ; 

“ Perfumed liquors are also. offered, and wines of. the richest 
— flavour.” The habit of the priests is a long white robe, fringed. 

oy id at the e bottom, and bound round them with golden: gir- 
romatics ‘of the east burn night. and day upon 








re as - “ ae =e 
. katte altars, and th ne smoke rises in a cloud of fragrance to the skies, 


All the columns of the temple : are adorned with fest nS ; all the 
sacrificial ‘vessels: are of gold; and the whole building i is surround- 
éd by a ‘consecrated grove of odoriferous myrtl 21 none ¢ are per- 
mitted to present the victims to the priest, or to kindle the hal- 
lowed fire, but boys and girls of -consum: u ate beauty. But this 
temple, however ‘magnificent, was rende glamor: by the dis- 
solute mamners of the votaries.’ ae ‘ 

In regard to Cyprus, we had better. adhere 8 poetry than his. 
tory, unless we can derive pleasure from the recollection of one 
of the most flagrant acts of injustice ever committed by the Ro- 
mans, and a scandalous expedition of Cato’ s. Butitis a singu- 2 
lar thing to represent to ourselves, that i in the ‘middle ages, the 
temples. of Amathus and Tdalia \ were ‘transformed into dungeons. 
A French gentleman was king of Paphos, and. barons. covered 
with coats of mail were quartered i in the sanctuaries of Cupid and 
the Graces. In Dapper’ S Archipelago may be seen the complete 
history af Cyprus ; ; and the abbé Mariti has treated of the mod- 
erm revolutions and the present state of this island, which, from 
its position, i is still a place « of importance. ‘ : 

“The weather was sO fine; and the air 80 mild, that all ue ‘passen- 
gers cont*nued the whole. night upon deck. I had a contest about, 
a little corner: of the quarter-deck, with two. lusty caloyers, who 
gave | it Hp. to me, yut not without grumbling. Here I was sleep- 
ing at six in the morning of the 30th of September, when I was 
roused: wy a confused sound of voices : mat Pee my eyes ae 
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perceiv ved all the ileri 
i asked Ww oe v 








sas" aaa eee all the pilgrims wi 
moe had remained pi silence oo 


see: peated in ‘alte “At length E 
in Mae Eke’ a round” chi beneatht the 


ialding! for" the first. fthnes the ote of Giese “haeae pot of 
the cradle of the Israelites and the bir th-place of christianity filled. 
me with awe and veneration. rr was just arriving at that land of 3 
wonders, at the sources of the most astonishing poesy, at. the spot, 
where, even humanly speaking, happened the greatest. event that 
ever changed the. face of the world; I mean the coming of the: 
Messiah: I was just reaching those shores which were visited in- 
‘like manner by Godfrey de Bouillon, ‘Raimond de St. Gill : 
"Pancred the Brave, Robert the Strong, Richard Cosur de Lion, 
aud that St. Louis, whose virtues were the admiration of infidels. 
But how durst an obscure pilgriny like me tread a. soik consecrated: 
‘by so many illustrious Pibpeienis’2 Se cP aan, Set 
"As we approached nearer and the sun. got higher, the nid. be- 
came more distinetly visible. The last point ‘that ¥ we perceived: 
ibn the distance on our left, towards the north, was the | cape of 
“Tyre; ‘next came Cape Blanco, St. John WAere ®, Mount Carmel 


‘with Caifa at its foot, Tartoura, formerly Do , the ‘Pilgrims? 
Castlé, and Casarea, the ruins of which are to be Been We knew 


ne Jatt must, be right ahead of us,, but. it was not yet | discemi- 
The coast then gradually sunk to. the Jast cape towards 
a south, where it was entirely lest: here commence the shores: 
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ef ancient Palestine, here they Join those of Pevets, and are 
Agarly upon a level sa the sea. 






‘oblique ling, eo it formed from. oct to south : "Mount Carmel 
Atself was not conspicuous ; the whole was uniform and dull. A 
file of white and. indented | clouds followed the direction of. the 
Jand upons the. Horgan, and seemed to ae the appearance of 


shot ‘our a. 
ny 1e Na from 


man ; we e were then obliged. to. ‘put, the ie vat, which ocea- 
2 sioned rye loss of time, and. night. came on. WwW. _ however, ap- 
proached Jaffa, and could even perceive the lights in the town, 
when. a stiff breeze beginning to. blow. from the north-west, ‘the 
captain was: afraid to venture into thee ad in the night, and sud- 
denly | turning the. head of the ship, he put off again to sea. 5 
I was standing, en the poop and beheld the land receding from : 

ous with real. mortification. In. about half an hour I ‘perceived 

something like the distant reflection of a fire on a. peak of a chain 

of mountains ;_ these were. the. mountains of Judea. The moon 
that produced. the effect with which I was struck, | soon showed 

_ her ample and blushing, orb above. Jerusalem. , A friendly hand 

seemed to place this pharos on the summit. of Sion, to guide us 

to the Holy City... Unfortunately we were not disposed like the 

Magi, to follow the kindly Juminary, and her refulzence served 
only to Jight us from. the so ardently wished- for port. 

The next. morning, Getober. Ist, at break of day, we found 
“ourselves becalmed | off the coast, nearly a-breast of Cresarea: we’ 
were now: obliged 1 to range again to ‘the south along the shore. 
‘The little wind we had was fortunately fair. In the distance rose 
‘the amphitheatre of the mountains of Judea, at the foot of which 

_& spacious. p! bamdespenied to the sea, Scarcely any traces of 
cultivation’ were perceptible, ¢ and not a habitation was to be seen, 
hut a Gothic castle in ruins surmounted with a falling and deser- 
sa ed minaret. On the border of the sea, the land was terminated 
fvy yellow cliffs streaked with black; from these sloped the beach; 
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on which we saw and heard the billows breaking. — The Arab, re- 
ving on. this inhospitable shore, pursues with eager eye. the ves- 
sel that scuds along the horizon; he lurks in expectation of the 
plunder of the wreck, on that very shore where. Christ gave the. 
injunction to feed the hungry and to. clothe the naked. Wabi y ces 
At two P, M. we at length again deseried Jaffa, a ae 
perceived from the. city ; a boat put off from the harbour, and 
came to meet us. I availed myself of this opportunity to send 
John. on shore, with the letter of recommendation given me. at 
Constantinople by the deputies from the Holy L and, and | addres- 
sed to the fathers of Jaffa. This. letter Tac compan L with a d 
note from myself. fetiaadies Ma. aeilnis, Nea see Wid. rr ses 
An hour ¢ er Joh ae cage we came 1 an. anchor off Jaf, 
the town bearing south- east, and the minaret of the mosque east. 
rast. 1 am. particular in marking 1 the points of the compass 
in this place, for ; a reason. of some consequence: the Latin ves-. 
‘sels usually bring gto. farther out in the offing; they. are then upon 
a ledge of rocks which are liable to cut their cables ; whereas the 
Greek vessels by. standing in closer to the shore, find a much 
safer bottom between the basin of Jaffa and the TOGKS. jos eaiing 
Jaffa exhibits a miserable. assemblage of houses’ huddled to- 
gether, and built in the form of an amphitheatre, on the declivity. 
of a lofty hill. The calamities which this town has so often eX: 
perienced have multiplied the number of its ruins. A wall be- 
ginning and ending at the sea, encompasses it on the Jand-side 
and secures it from any sudden surprise. f heat 
Galley-boats soon approached from all. reat to ‘fetch the 
pilgrims ; the dress, features, complexion, look, and language of. 
the masters of these boats, at once announced the Arab race and 
the frontiers of the desert. The landing of the passengers was , 
conducted without tumult, but with a degree of eagerness on their. 
part that was very ‘excusable. This crowd of men, women, and © 
children, did not set up those shouts, those howlings, and lamenta- . 
tions, represented i In some imaginary and ridiculous accounts. 
They were perfectly composed, and, pate them, all I was cer: ¥) 
tainly | the most agitated. aast a Siti ni 
At length L perceived a boat coming with my. Greek sree, 
accompanied by three of the religious. ‘The latter knew mé by. 


my Frank dres s, and wave their r hangs i in the most friendly: man- " 
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er. They soon reached the ship. Though these fathers were 
Spaniards, and spoke an Italian that was difficult to be understood, 
we shook hands like real countrymen. I went with them into 
the boat, and we entered the port by an aperture formed between 
two rocks, and dangerous even for so small a vessel. The Arabs 
on shore advanced into the water up to their waists, to take us 
upon their shoulders. Here ensued a diverting scene. My ser- 
vant had ona light drab great coat, and white being the colour 
of distinction among the Arabs, they judged that he was the 
sdeik. Accordingly they laid hold of him and carried him off in 
triumph in spite of his. protestations, whilst I, thanks to my bine 

hs, coat, 1 ode: obscurely on the back of a ragged beggar. 

Wer oceeded to the hospital of the fathers, a plain wooden 
building close to the harbour, commanding a very fine view of 
the sea. My host first led me to the chapel which I found lighted 
up, and where they returned thanks to God for having sent them 
a brother—affecting Christian institutions, by means ‘of which the 
traveller finds friends and accommodations ‘in the most barba- 
rous regions ; institutions of which I have elsewhere iy and 
which can never be sufficiently admired ! a as 
_ The names of the three religious who had come on bade to 
fetch me, were John Traylos Penna, Alexander Roma, and Mar- 
tin Alexano. ‘They composed at this time the whole establish- 
ment, the rector Don Juan De la Conception being absent. 

On coming from the chapel, the fathers ushered me into my 
aati in which was a table, a bed, ink, paper, fresh’ water, and 
clean linen. To form a true estimate of those comforts, you 
must be cooped up as Jong as T had been in a Greek ship with 
two hundred pilgrims. At eight in the evening we ‘repaired to 
the refectory. Here we found two other fathers, Manuel San- 
cia and Francisco Munoz, who had come from Rama, and were 
bound to Constantinople. They commonly say the Benedicite, 
preceded by the De profumdis—a memorial of death which 
christianity mingles with all the actions of life, to render them 
more solemn, as the ancients did with their banquets to give a. 
higher zest to their pleasures! On a smail, clean, separate table, 
they set before me poultry, fish, excellent fruit, such as pome- 
granates, water-melons, grapes, and dates in their prime ; I had 
as much Cyprus wine and Turkey coffee as I chose to drink, — 


‘ 
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While I was thus liberally supplied with good things, the fathers 
ate only a little fish without salt or oil. They were cheerful with 
moderation, familiar with politeness ; asked no useless. questions 
and showed no vain curiosity. All their conversation turned on 
the subject of my ‘tour and the measures that ought to be adopted 
to enable me to accomplish it in safety: “ for,” said they “we 
are now answerable for you to your country.” They had already 
sent off an express to the sheik of the Arabs in-the mountains of 
‘Judea, and another to the father procurator of Rama. “ We re- 
ceived byes said Father Munoz to me, “ with a heart limpido e€ 
bianco.” This good Spaniard had no occasion to assur : 
the sincerity of his sentiments; I could easily, have discovered 
it in the benig nity of his looks. ~~ Ee ty awe e 
This ‘traly | yristian, and charitable reception in that Jand 
where » christianity and chavity took their rise ; this apostolic hos- 
pitality in a place where the first of the apostles preached the 
doctrines of the gospel, moved me to the very heart : I recollect- 
ed that other missionaries had received me with the same cor- 
-diality in the wilds of America. ‘The religious of the Holy Land 
‘have the more merit, for while they dispense, with liberal hand, 
the charity of Jesus Christ to the pilgrims to Jerusalem, they 
have reserved the Cross that was erected on these shores for 
themselves. ‘This father, with a heart so limpido e bianco, ne- 
vertheless assured me that the life which he led for these fifty 
years seemed to him un vero paradiso. Would the reader like 
to know what sort of a paradise this is? Every day a new  op- 
pression, menaces of the bastinado, of fetters, of death. These 
religious having last easter washed the linen belonging to the 
altar, the water impregnated with starch, as it ran away from the 
convent, whitened a stone. A Turk passed, and secing this 
stone went and informed the eadi, that the fathers had been re- 
pairing their house. The cadi hastened to the spot, decided 
that the stone which was black had become white, and without 
hearing what the religious had to say, obliged them to pay ten 
purses. The very day before my arrival at Jaffa, the father 
procurator of the hospital had been threatened with the rope by 
one of the aga’s attendants in the presence of the. aga himself, 
The latter ‘sat quietly curling pie wiskers without deigning to 
speale a word i in favour of the dog, Such is the real paradise of 
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sheso monks, who, according to some travellers, are little sove- 
reigns in the Holy Land, and enjoy the highest honours. 

_ At ten o’clock my -host ¢onducted me back through ; a long 
passage to my cell. The billows dashed against the rocks ‘of 
the harbour: with the window shut, you would have thought it a 
tempest ; when it was open you belield a serene sky, a peaceful 
moon, a calm sea, and the vessel of the pilgrims lying in the of 
fing. . The fathers smiled at the surprise which I showed at this 
contrast. I said to them i in bad Latin: Ecce monachis similitudo 
mundi : quantumeungque mare fi emitum red dat, ets. en naa 
enlur ; omnia dranquilhitas, serenis animis. 







“Sey I spent part. of the. night in contemplating this. sea. of Tyre, 


which is called in Scripture the Great Sea, and which bore the 


fleets of the royal prophet when they went to fetch the cedars of © 


Lebanon and the purple of Sidon; that sea where Leviathan leaves 
traces behind him like abysses; that sea to which. the Lord set 
barriers and gates ; that affrighted deep. which beheld God and 
fled. ‘This was neither the wild ocean of Canada, nor the play- _ 
ful waves of Greece: to the south extended that Egypt, into’ 

which the Lord came riding upon aswift cloud to. dry up the 
channels of the Nile and to overthrow the idols ; to the north was 
seated that queen of cities whose ‘petitinnts were princes ; 5 
“ Howl ye ships of Tarshish for your strength is laid waste! 
The city. of confusion i is broken down ; every house is shut that 


no man may come in. When thus it shall be in the midst of the 





nong the people ; there shall be, as the shaking of an olive- 
tree, and as the gleaning grapes when the vintage is done.” 
Here are other antiquities epee by another poet; Isaiah suc- > 


ceeds, Homer. 


But. this was not all: this. sea, hia I contemplated washed 


the shores of Gallilee on my right, and the plain of Asealon on 


my left. In the. former I met with the “traditions of the patri- 
archal life,. and of the. nativity of our Saviour; in the latter I 


discovered memorials of the Crusades, and the hades of the he- 


roes of J erusalem. 


Grande e mirabil. cosa era il bh ey be. 


eee be 


3 ; i What a grand and. paint spectacle to behald the two 


camps advancing front against front, the battalions forming in 


teen 
. 
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order, impatient to. march, impatient for the attack.. The stteama- 
ing banners float in the air, and the wind waves the plumes or 
the Jofty helmets. The garments, fringes, dsr colours, arms 
of gold and iron glisten i in the rays of the sum.” 1. 6) 9. > 
It was with reluctance that I withdrew my eyes so that ‘ 
which revives so many recollections ; but exhausted nature must 
‘be recruited by sleep. decehs . Bs te Seg 
‘Father Juan de la Oaceaton rector of Jaffa, msi 
of the convent, Lae on the morning of the next day, October 
2d. I purposed to see the town, and pay a visit to the aga, who 
had sent to compliment me; but the president digeuaeled egies 
this inteation. — ‘3 

You knee nothing ahbat: these- etna ‘said ie “ * What 
you take for politeness is mere espionnage. They have sent. to 
salute you for no other purpose than to find out who you are, 
whether you. ar rich, , and whether they can plunder | you. If 
»-you would see the aga, you” must first. carry him presents : he 
~ will not fail in that case to give you, in spite of all you can say, 
an escort to Jerusalem ; the. aga of Rama will swell. this | escort ; > 

' the Arabs, persuaded that a rich Frank is going on pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre, will raise the duties of caffuro, or. attack 
‘you. At the gates of J erusalem you will find the camp. of the | 
Mio! of Damascus, who has come to levy contributions, before 
he conducts the caravan to Mecca: the show you make will give : 
~umbrage to this pacha, and will expose you to new extortions. e 
~ On your arrival at Jerusalem, three or four thousand -piast ; 
~ will be demanded for your escort. The. populace, informed of 
~ your coming , will annoy you to such a degree, that. if you pos- 
~ sessed millions you could not. satisfy their rapacity. ¥ Che streets 
will be obstructed as you pass, and you will not. be. able to visit. 

~ the sacred places. ‘Take my. advice, ; and to. morrow we will dis- 
guise ourselves as pilgrims, and proceed. together 1 to Rame: there 





i c 5 “ ’ 














T shall receive an answer to my express; if it be favourable, 3 you ra 


may depart at night, and arrive safe and rom 

_ at Jerusalem.” ny : 
In:support of this advice, the ‘none foe a | theadll exam- 
ples, and in particular that of a Polish bishop, who ad nearly 
lost his life two. years before, on account of too great an. appear 
ance of wealth. his I relate merely ta show to what a pitel 
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“eortuption, love or ‘gold, ,anareby and barbarity, are “Sea in 
this unhappy country. pet ‘ 
~ Guiding myself, therefore, by. the experience of my dite L. 
kept close in the convent, where I spent an agreeable day in 
“pleasing conversation. I ‘received a visit from M. Contessini 
Z ‘who aspired to the vice-consulship of Jaffa, and from Messrs, 
Damiens, senior and j junior, | Frenchmen by birth, and formerly 
in the service of ‘Djezzar at St. John d Acre. They related to 
“me some curious facts relative to the) ecent events in Syria ; 
si they spoke of the renown which the en \peror and our arms have 
© “left behind i in the desert. Men are still more feelingly alive to 
the glory < of their country, when away ‘from that country, than 
_under the paternal: roof; and Wwe have seen. ‘French’ emigrants 
claiming their share of victories “which seomed ly to doom 
s them to everlasting exile.* — . en Sok 
aL spent five days at Jaffa on my return from Jorudhlein; and 
R examined it most minut tely. I ought, therefore, to defer my ob- 
. “servations till that period, put that I may not derange the order. 
? of my route I shall introduce them in this place : besides which, 
aie is probable, that, after the description of the’ sacred places, the 
“reader would not take any great interest in ‘that of Jaffa. 
_Jaffa, was formerly called Joppa, which according to Adricho- 
mius, signifies beautiful or agreeable. D’ Anville derives the pre 
ft ent. name from. ‘the primitive form of Joppa, which is Japho.} E 
S shall, ‘observe, ¢ that in the jJand of the Hebrews there was another 
~ cil y of the name of J affa, which was taken by the Romans : this 
“name perhaps was afterwards transferred to J oppa. According _ 
to some ‘commentators, and Pliny himself, the origin of this city 
is is of very high antiquity, Joppa | having been built: before the de 
luge. It i is ‘said, that at Joppa Noah went into the ark. “After the 
“flood had. subsided, the patriarch gave to Shem, his € 
















eldest son, all 
the lands dependent on the city, founded by his third | son Japhet, 
Lastly according t to the traditions of the country, Joppa contains 
the sepulehre of the second father of mankind. 





* The same sentiment is said to have been expressed by James Il. of Eng- 
land, after the loss of his kingdom, on occasion of the battle of La Hogue, 
i In Syria, 1 Know, the name of this town is pronounced Yafa, and it is so 
e “written by Volney 5. but I am not acquainted with Arabie, and besides I haye no 
rag authority to correct the orthography of D’Anville, and so many other learned 
writers, KE ee 
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According to Pococke, Shaw, and perhaps d’Anville, Joppa fe am 
to the share of Ephraim, and with Ramla and Lydda, formed the 
western part of that tribe: but other authors, and, among the rest 
Adrichomius, Roger, &e. place Joppa in the tribe of Dan.” The 
Greeks extended to these shores the empire of fable, and: asserted 
that Joppa derived its name from a daughter of Aiolus. "They 
placed i in the neighbourhood of this city the adventure of Perseus 
and Andromeda. -Scaurus, according’to Pliny, transported from 
Joppa to Rome the bones of the sea monster sent by Neptune. 
Pausanias assures us, rat near Joppa was to be seen ‘a foun- 
tain, where Perseus Wi ashed ‘off the blood with which the monster 
had cov ered him; and from this circumstance the water ever af- 
terwards remai od of z a red’ colour. — Finally, St. Jerome relates, 
that in his’ time the rock and the ring to-which Andromeda was 
bound, still contin eil'te Be pointed out at Joppa. | aii 
It was at Jo a that the: fleets of Hiram, laded with cedar for 
the temple, landed their cargoes; and here the prophet Jonah em-- 
barked when he fled before the face of the Lord. ‘Joppa fell five 
times into the hands of the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and other 
nations, who made war upon the jews, previously to the arrival 
of the Romans in Asia. It became one of the eleven toparchies- 
where the idol Ascarlen was adored. Judas Maecabeus burned: 
the town, whose inhabitants had slaughtered: two hundred Jews. 
St. Peter here raised/Tabitha from the dead, and received the men | 
sent from Cesarea in the house of: Simon the tanner. At the — 
4 commencement of the troubles of Judea, Joppa was destroyed 
a by Gestius. ‘The walls having been rebuilt by adn hey 
again ‘sacked it, and placed a garrison in the citadel. Ka 
~ We have seen that Joppa existed about two ating posterior: 
to these events, in the: time of St Jerome, who ealls it Japho. It. 
passed, with all Syria, under the yoke of the Saracens; and. Again r 
makes its’ appearance in the historians of the crusades. The 
anonymous writer wito begins the collection intituled Gesta Dei- o 
per Francos, relates that, when’ the’ army of the crusaders was 
under the walls of J erusalem, Godfrey of Bouillon sent Raimond: ™) 
Pilet, Achard de Mommellou, and William de Sabran, to’ guard 
the Genoese and Pisan vessels, which had arrived in the port of ahi 
Jaffa. » Benjan 1 of Tudela speaks of it; about the same peric d, 
hy the name of Gapha: Quingue ab hine leucis est Gapha oli. 
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dapho, aliis Joppe dicta, ad mare situ ; whi unus tantum Judeeus, 
_ ésque lane inficiende arlifex est. Saladin ‘retook Jaffa from the 
crusaders, and Richard: Cour de Lion recovered it from. Saladin. 
juthe Saracens once more gained possesion of the town, and put 
the Christians to the sword : but at the period of the first expedi- 
tioh of St. Louis to the east, it was not i in the power of the Infi- 
dels, being then held by. Gautier de. Brienne, who assumed the 
title of count, of Japhe, according to the priveraehy of the Sire 
de Joinville. x ola 

“Now. when. the count of ae ea: at the king w: was , arrived, 
le set his castle. of Japhe i in order, andp it! into such condition 
that it resembled a well fortified town. For on ‘the battlements 
on each side of his castle there were at least five hundred men, 
each provided with a buckler and a pepnon to his arms, which 
was. a. very goodly sight to behold: for his arms | were of pure 
ene and the cross very richly made. We took up. our quarters i in 
‘the fields round. about this castle of Japhe, v which * was situated on 
_alevel with the sea, and i in an island. And the king commanded a 
‘town to, be begun to be built all around the castle, and. enclosed 
with a wall, from one of the seas to the Ss ae a i en 

It was.at. Jaffa that the consort of St. Louis \ was deliv aed of a 
daughter named: ‘Blanche, and in the same town St. Louis, : re- 
geived. information of his mother’s death. He. fell upon his knees, 

_ and exclaimed: ae thenk thee, ey my | God! for having spared 

z “Madame, my. dear. mother, to me so long as. it was pleasing. to thee, 
1d for having now, in, thy good pleasure, taken her to thyself. 
di ved her, it is true, above all creatures in the world ; but since 
othion hast taken her from me, blessed be thy name to all eternity ! ye 

_ Jaffa, while under the dominion of the Christians, had a bishop, 

ceuffragan to the sea of Cwsarea. When the knights were com- 
pelled | to. take their final leave of the Holy Land, Jaffa, together 
with all Palestine, fell under the yoke ¢ of the sultans of Egypt, and 
afterwards under the dominion of the Turks. 

_ From that period t to the present time, we find mention made of 
Joppa. or J affa i in all the travels to J erusalem ; but the town, such 
"as we see it at present, is not much more than acentury old, since 
‘Monconys, who visited Palestine in 1647, found nothing at Jaffa 
 buta. eastle and. three caverns, scooped out of the rock. Theve- 
es adds, that the monks of the Holy Land erected wooden huts 
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was appointed governor of the place. : Djexzar , pacha of A A 
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es : 
before the caverns, but that they were forced to demolish them Ps 
by the Turks. This cir cumstance explains a passage in in the nar: 
rative of a Venetian friar, who relates, that, on the arr val ¢ i gi pe 
pilgrims at Jaffa, they were shut up ina cavern, Brey 
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Deshayes, Nicole le. Huen, Barthelemi de Salignae, Duloir, 7 Zu- ai 


allart, Father Roger, and Pietro ‘de la Vallée, _are unanimous re- 
specting the insignificance and poverty. of Jaffa, : 
Whatever | ‘concerns modern Jaffa, the history. of the sieges 


which it has sustained during the wate of Daher, : and Ali Bey, . 












lars 1 relative to the excellence of i , fruits, / y 
ihe canta of its s garden &e. may be found i in cea A a shally, 
cabin 2 few observations FS 





vith fr esh. water alon 
N hing more ‘is necessary than to scoop a. hole. ng 
the e sands to make fresh water spring up even 


vellers, ai re : 
towards Gaza. 





experiment with M. Contessini, from the northern angle ‘of the | 


on the coast. ee —Seare a 

Jatfa, which sustained 30 ‘much. tagiace in Daher’ 8 wars has .. 
been a ‘great sufferer by. more recent events, ‘The French com-_ 
manded by the emperor, took it by assault i in 1799. After the. 
return of our troops to Egypt, the E English i in conjunction with the. 
forces of the Grand Signor, erected a bastion at the ‘southeast 
angle of the town. Abon Marra, a favourite of the grand - 


being an enemy to the visir, laid siege to. J afia, « on: the ‘departure 
of the Ottoman army. Abou Marra valiantly. defended himself for 
nine months, and then found means to escape by sea: the ruins | 
seen to the east of the town : are some of the effects of this siege. 


sails SEEN 


gthe s sea- ee § on nthe way rt ' 


i he sea. J have. myself tried this curious “ 


town to the habitation of a a santon, whieh i is seen at some e dis stance “ 







After Djezzar’ s death, Abou Marra was appointed pacha of Jidda, j z 


on the Red Sea. "This new pacha proceeded through Palestine ; 
but by one of those revolts 80 common in. ‘Turkey, hi e stopped. at . 
Jaffa, and refused to repair to his pachalik. The pacha of Acre, 
Suleiman Pacha, the second i in succession to ‘Djezzar,* receive a 
orders. to a ack the roel and Jaffa.» was once more besieg 
















2 The name of Jjezzar’s saaediane successor was Teihiel Pacha,” whe 
possessed of the chief aunty at the time of | Djezzar’ s death ©. ee 
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tera very feeble idtenanatasy' Marra fled to refuge: to Mahom- 
vt Pacha Adem, who had been raised to the pachalik of Damascus. ss 
I hope I shall be forgiven for the dryness of these details, on, 
account of the importance which Jaffa formerly possessed, as well * 
as that which. it has recently acquired. ‘it, 
I waited with impatience for the ‘moment. of. my departure _ 
for Jerusalem. On the 3d of October, at four i in the afternoon, 
my servants put. on goat- -skin dresses made i in Upper Egypt, such | 
as are commonly worn by the Bedouins. TI put on the same kind . 
of dress over my clothes, and we “mounte our horses, which 4 
were of very small size. Pads served us ‘for ‘saddles, and cords, * 
‘instead of stirrups. The president of the convent. rode. at our 
head like a common friar ; one Arab, almost naked accompanied 
us for a guide, and we were followed by another who drove be- ' 
fore him an ass that carried our baggage. We went out at the _ 
back of the convent, and proceeded among the ruins of houses. : 
destroyed in the late siege, to the south gate of the town. he ou 






road at first led among gardens, which must formerly have been, 2 


charming. Father Neret and M. de Volney speak of them in 
high terms. ‘These gardens have been laid waste by. the differ- 
ent parties that have contended for the ruins of Jaffa; but there . 
aré still left some pomegrante, Pharaoh’s fig , and lemon-trees, 
a few palms, nopal bushes, and apple-trees, which are also culti- if 
vated in the neighbourhood of Gaza, ond. even at the cony ent of Py 
be ate eee ye rae ? i 
e advanced into the plain’ of Sharon, fe one of whieh i ASA es 
highly praised i in seripture. In the month of April, 1713, when. 
father Neret travelled through this. plain, it was covered with 
tulips. “The variety of their colours, cs says he, € forms a. beau- 
tiful parterre.” The flowers which, i in spring, , adorn this cele- 
brated plain, are the white and red rose, the narcissus, the white 
and orange lily, the carnation, and a highly fragrant species of 
Npeveriating flower. The plain. stretches along the coast from 
Gaza.in the soul Mount Carmel on the north. 'To the east 
it is bounded | by the mountains of Judea and Samaria. The 
whole of it is not upon the same level: it consists of four plat- 
forms, separated from each other. by a wall of naked stones. The 
soil i is a very fine sand, white and red, and though intermixed 
with gravel appears extremely fertile. Thanks, however, ta 
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Mahometan despotism, this. a exhibits on every side nothing 


but thistles, dry and withered grass, interspersed with seanty 


plantations of cotton and patches of doura, barley, and. wheat. 
Here and there appear a few villages, invariably ine ruins, and 
some clumps of olive-trees and sycamores. About half way be- 
tween Rama and Jaffa you come to a well, mentioned bya all tra- 
vellers ; the abbé Mariti gives a history | of it that he may enjoy 
the pleasure of contrasting the utility of a Turkish santon with 
the uselessness of a Christian monk. Near this well you observe 
a wood of olive- trees planted i in the quincunx form, and the ori- 
gin of which is ascribed by tradition to the time of Godfrey of 
Bouillon. From this spot you perceive Rama or Ramlé in a 
charming situation, at. the extremity of one of the platforms oF 
stages of the plain. Before we reached it, we went out of the 
road to look | a cistern, a work of Constantine’s mother.* You 
go down to. it b twenty-seven steps; it is thirty-three feet in 
length and thirty broad ; is composed of twenty-four arches, and 








‘geceives the rain water by twenty-four apertures. We ‘thence 


proceeded through a forest of nopals to the tower of the Forty 
Martyrs, now the minaret of a forsaken mosque, formerly the 
steeple of a monastery, of which some fine ruins are still remain- 


Ang. These ruins consist of a. kind of porticos,. very much re- 


sembling those of Mecenas’s stables at Tibur; they are full of 
wild fig-trees. It is said, that in this place Joseph, the. Virgin, 
and the Child, halted during their flight into Egypt; this would 
certainly. be a charming spot to take for the scene of. the repose 
of the Holy Family ; and the genius of Claude Lorrain. seems to. 
have intuitively divined this landscape, to judge fore his. admi- 
rable picture in the Doria palace at Rome. . 

Above the gate of the tower is an Arabic inakiehtion, P itea 
by Volney: and close to itis a miraculous pape et ae 


Muratori. ae arr . 
‘Having inspected fhescal ech we asi ery near NM a nD 
serted mill, mentioned by Volney as the only x he saw in Syria; 


. ‘According to the tradition of the Senistey, St. Helena erected all the Struc. 
ures in Palestine : a notion’ wholly incompatible with the great | age of that prin- 
ess when she went on pilgrimage to the Holy Land. It is nevertheless certain 
from the united testimony of Eusebius, St. Jerome, and all the ecclesiastical ip 

rorians, that Helena power fully contributed to the rebulding.of the sacred places. 


narrt, xp ‘parbany? 2Ag. 
ai 

at ‘present there are » several iliers. We ines at Rama, and ar- 
rived at the convent of the monks of the Holy Land. ‘This convent 
had been plundered five years before, and I was shown the grave 
of one of the friars who perished on this occasion. The fraterni- 
ty had just obtained permission, with very great difficulty, to de 
the most urgent repairs ‘Tequired by their monastery. 

Favourable tidings awaited me at Rama: I there found a drog- 
man belonging to the convent of J erusalem, whom the superior 
had sent to meet me. ‘The Arab chief, whon the fathers had. ap- 
prized of my coming, and who was to be my « escort, was hover- 
ing at some distance, for the aga of Rama permits none of the 
Bedouins to enter the town. The most powerful tribe in the: 
mountains of Judea resides at the village of Jeremiah: - these peo- 
ple allow the passage of travellers to Jerusalem, « or obstruct it at 
pleasure. The sheik of the tribe was lately. dead. He had left 
his son Utman under the guardianship: of his’ uncle, Abou. Gosh; 
the latter had two brothers, Djiaber and Ibrahim Habd el Rou- ora 
man, who accompanied me on my return., er 

It had been concerted that I should set out in the ‘middle of 
the night. As it was not yet dark, we supped on the terraces 
that form the roof of the convent. The raonasteries of the Holy 
Land look like low heavy fortresses, and in no respect resemble: 
the convents of Europe: the houses of Rama, plaster huts crown- 
ed with | a small dome, similar to. that of a mosque or: the tomb — 
of a santon, are embosomed: among olive, fig, and pomegranate- 
trees, and surrounded with large nopals which shoot up into ‘sin- 
gular shapes, and confusedly pile their tufts of priekly pallats one- 
upon another. ‘This mingled group of trees and houses is over- 
topped by 1 the finest palm-trees in Idumea.. There was one im 
particular, i in the garden of. the convent which I could not suffi- 
ciently admire: it rose ina perpendicular column to. the height.« 
of above thirty feet, and. then gracefully expanded its es 
a) under which the sae dates. Bune like: eiyetals off 
coral. ) 
‘Rama i is the ancient Aximathea, the, birth- Pie. of that right- 
eous man who had the glory to bury our Saviour, It was at Lod, 
Lydda, or Diospolis, that St. Peter performed the miraculous 
onre of the man afflicted vith palsy. - As to what concerns Ra- 
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ma, sondern in a ‘commercial point of view, the 5 reader is 
referred to Tott’s Memoirs, and Volney’s Travels. aden iste 
We left Rama in the middle of the night of the Ath ¢ of Octo- 
ber. The president | conducted us along by-roads to ) the place 
where. 4 Abon Gosh was waiting for us, and then returned to his 
convent. Our” company _ consisted | of the Arab chief, the “drog- 
man. from Jerusalem, my two servants, and the Bedouin of. Jaffa, 
who drove. the ass that. carried our bag ggage. “We still retained 
‘the dress and appearance | of poor J Latin wlgritas,, but carried our 
arms under our ClOtR ES seh ieee 
_ After a ride of an hour over uneven igi we came to some 
“mean houses on. the top of a rocky eminence. We ascended one 


of the stages of ‘the plain, and in another hour, arrived at the first 







‘mountains of Judea. We turned by a rugged 
ravine round a det .ched and barren hill. At the summit of this 
eminence we d just discern a village in ruins, and the scat- 
tered stones of'a forsaken cemetery. It is called Latroun, or the 
"Thief ’s Village, having. been the birth-place of the criminal whe 
repented on the cross, andi in whose behalf Christ performed his 
last act of mercy. ~ 'Three miles farther, we entered t e moun- 
stains. We followed. the dry bed of a torrent: the waning moon, 
whose, orb. was. diminished one half, scarcely lighted our "steps 
along the channel and the wild boars set upé around us a ery si sin- 
gularly savage. From the desolation of these Parts, I was s now 
-enabled to conceive why. Jephtha’ 8 daughter went to weep on the 
mountains of Judea, and why the pr ophets repaired to. the high 
places to pour forth their lamentations. At day-break we found 








~ oarselves amidst ae labrynth of mountains of a conical figure, 
nearly alike, and connected with each other at ‘their: feet. The 


rock composing the base of these ‘mountains was bare. Its. strata 
or parallel beds were ranged like the seats of a Roman amphi hea- 
_tre, or like the. walls i in the form of flights of steps which support 
the vineyards in the vallies of Savoy.* In every redent of the 
rock. “grew. clumps of dwarf oaks, hox, and rose-laurels. From 
the bottom of the ravines olive- trees reared their heads ; and 
sometimes these trees formed continued woods. on the sides of 
the mountains. We heard the cries of various birds, especially 
of jays. On reaching the most elevated summit of tl his chain, 
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"In Judea they were fermerly supported in the same manner. | 
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we overlooked behind us, to the south and west, the plain of Sha 
ron as far as Jaffa, and the horizon of the sea to’ Gaza; before 
us, to the north and east, opened the valley of St. Jeremiah, and 
in the same direction, on. the top of a rock; appeared i in the dis- 
tance of an ancient fortress called the Castle of the Maccabees. 

It is conjectured that the author of the Lamentations came into 
the world in the village which has retained his name amidst these 
“mountains : :* so much is certain, that: the melancholy - of these 
parts seems to pervade the compositions of the fea of sorrows. 

On approaching St. J eremiah, however, I wa as somewhat cheer- 
ed by an unexpected sight. - Herds of Se Wi with pendant ears, 
‘sheep with: large tails, and asses which remind you, by. their beau- 
ty, of the onagra of scripture, issued from the Village at the dawn 
of day. Arab women were hanging grapes to dry in the vine- 
yards ; others with their faces veiled, carried pitch rs of water on 
their heads like the daughters of Midian. With the first beams 
of light, the smoke of the hamlet. ascended in ay hite vapour 3 








es raped 
confused voices, songs; shouts of joy met thee ear. _ This scene ‘ 


formed a pleasing contrast with, Pe desolation of the place and 


be 


‘the recollections of the night. my: Oa) 
Our Arab chief had received before-hand the sum Seniice ‘of 


travellers by the tribe, and we passed without molestation. A 
at once I was. struck with these words ; ‘ distinctly pronounced i in 


French: En. avant | ie marche ! ! “Forward! march!” I tummed my 
head and perceived a troop of young Arabs; stark naked, per- 
forming their exercise with palm sticks. Some recollection | or 
other of: my early life continually, haunts me ; my heart. throbs at 


‘the mention ofa French soldier ; but to see young Bedouins ine 
the mountains of J udea, imitating our military exercises and pre-— 


serving the, remembrance of our valour; to hear them pronounce 
what may be termed the watchwords of “our. armies, would have 
_ been sufficient to make an impression on a man less tenacious 
than myself of the glory of my country: I was ‘not so much, 
alarmed as Crusoe when he heard the first words 1 uttered by his 
parrot,, but I was not less delighted than that renowned traveller. 
I epre. a few medines to the little ibis repeating the words: 
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“Forward! march!” and. ‘that T might omit nothing, 1 crieé, 
“Tis the will of God! °tis the will of Kye: !” like the ota 
ions of Godfrey and St. Louis. — 2 Se 

From the valley of Jeremiah we descended into that of Tur- 
pentine, which is deeper and narrower than the former. Here 
are to be. seen some vineyards and a few patches of doura. We 
arrived at the brook where the youthful David picked up the 
five stones with one of which he slew the gigantic Goliath. We 
crossed this stream by a stone bridge, the only one you meet 
with in these deserts: a small quantity of stagnant water stil¥ 
occupied the channel. Close to it, on the left, below a village 
called Kaloni, I remarked among the modern ruins, the remains 
of an ancient fabric. _ Mariti ascribes this structure to some 
monks. or other. For an Italian traveller the error isa gross one. 
If the architec > of this edifice be not Hebrew, it is certainly 
‘Roman; the jun ures, ‘the figures, aud the bulk. of the’ ‘stones 
leave no doubt on this subject. 

Having crossed the stream you perceive the village of Keriet 
Lefia on the bank of another & "y channel, which resembles 2 
dusty high road. El Bire appears in the distance, on the summi¢ 
of a lofty bill, on the way to Nablous, Nabolos, or Ni abolosa, the 

Shechem of the kingdom of Israel and the Neapolis of the He- 
rods. We pursued our course through a desert where wild fig- 
trees, thinly scattered, waved their embrowned leaves. in the 

southern breeze. The ground. which had hitherto exhibited some 
verdure, now became’ bare ;. , the sides of the mountains, expand- 
ing the nselves, assumed at once an appearance of greater gran- 
deur and sterility. Presently all vegetation ceased; even the 
very mosses | disappeared. The confused amphitheatre of the 
mountains was. tinged with a red and vivid colour. In this 
dreary region we kept. ascending for an hour to gain an elevated: 
hill, which we saw before us; after which we proceeded for an- 
other hour across a naked plain bestrewed: with loose stones. All 
at once, at the extremity of this plain I perceived a line of Gothic 
walls, flanked with square towers, and the tops of a few buildings 
peeping above them. At the foot of this wall appeared a camp 











of Purkish: horse, with all the ee. aap of oriental pomp. 
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El Cods! “The Holy City” exclaimed the said, and away he 
sent at full gallop.* 

I can now account for the surprise eyeted of the crusaders 
and pilgrims, at the first sight of Jerusalem, according to ‘the re- 
ports of historians and travellers. I can affirm, that whoever, 
has, like: me, had 1 the patience to read near two hundred modem — 
accounts of the Holy Land, the Rabbinical compilations and the 
passages in the aneients relative to Judea, , still knows nothing at 
allabout it. I paused with my eyes ee on Jerusalem, measur- 
ing the height of its walls, reviewing at « nce all. the recollec- 
tions of history from Abraham to Godfrey - of Bouillon, reflect- 
ing on the total change accomplished i in the world by the) mission 
of the Son of Man, and in vain seeking that Temple, not one _ 
stone of which is left upon another. Were I to live a thousand 
years, never should I forget that desert which yet seems ‘to. 
be pervaded by the greatness of Jehovah ou terrors of 
death. aoe eee ‘ ' : 

The cries of the drogman, who told me ‘that is was necessary 
for us to keep close together, as we were just at the entrance of | 
_ the camp, roused me froma the reverie into which ‘the sight of 
the Holy City had plunged me. We passed among the tents 
covered with black lamb- skins: a few, among others, that of the 
pacha, were formed of striped cloth. The horses: saddled. and. 
bridled, were fastened to stakes, IT was “surprised to see four 
pieces: of horse-artillery ; ; they were well mounted, and the car- 
riages appeared tobe of English construction, | Our mean equip- 
age and pilgrim’ 3 dress, excited the laughter of the troops. ‘The 
pacha was coming owt of J erusalem, as we drew up to the gate 
of the city. I was obliged to take. off, as quickly as possible, my 
handkerchief, which I had tied over my hat to keep: off the sun, 
lest I should draw upon myself a a similar affront | to that which 
poor Joseph incurred at Tripolizza. 4 

We entered Jerusalem by the pilgrims’ re near itch stands 
the tower of David, better known by the appellation of the 
_ Pisans’ Tower. We paid the tribute, and followed the street that 
opened before us; then turning to the left between a kind of pri- 









_— Abou Gosh, though a subject of the Grand Signor, was appiehensise less 
ke should be maltreated and bastinadoed by the pacha of Panes whore 
camp we were in sight of. ‘ ‘‘ 
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sons of plaster, denominated houses, we arrived, at twenty-two 
minutes past twelve, at the convent of the Latin fathers. I found 
it in the possession of Abdallah’s soldiers, who appropnated to 
themselves whatever they thought fit. 9 Sea 
Those only who have been in the same situation as the fathers 
of the Holy Land, can form | a conception of the pleasure which 
they received from my arrival. "They thought themselves saved 
by ‘the presence of one single Frenchman. I delivered a letter 
from general Sebastiani, to father Bonaventura di Nola, the supe- 
rior of the convent. “ Sir,” said he, “it is Providence that. has 
brought you hither. You have travelling firmans. \ Permit us to. 
send them to the pacha; ne he will thence find that a Frenchman 
has arrived at the convent; he will believe that we are under the 
special protection of the emperor. Last year he forcedus to pay 
sixty thousand piastres 5 vs according to the regular custom we owe 
him but four thousand, ane that merely under the denomination of 
a present. ‘He wishes to extort from us the same sum this year, 
and threatens to. proceed to the last extremity if we refuse to 
comply. with his demands. We shall be. obliged to sell the con- 
secrated plate, for during the last four years we have received no 
alms from Europe: if this should continue, we shall be forced to 
quit the Holy. Land, and. leave the tomb of Christ in the hands 
of Mahometans. {i ea , Uy 
I thought myself eetrshely fone to have it in my power 
to render this smnall service to the superior. I requested, howev- 
er, that he would permit, me to make an excursion to the J ordan, 
before he sent the firmans ; that the difficulties of a journey, 
which ‘is always attended with danger, might not) be farther in- 
creased : for Abdallah might have caused. me to be assassinated 
gs; by the w ay, and then have thrown the blame upon the Arabs. 
_-* Father ‘Clement Peres, procurator general of the convent, a 
man of extensive information, cultivatec lunderstanding, and pleas- 
ng manners, conducted me to the state chamber of the pilgrims. 
My baggage was here deposited, and I prepared. to leave Jerusa- 
fem, a a few hours after I had entered the city. I- had, however, 
more occasion for repose than to battle with the Arabs of the dead 
sea. I had Jong been traversing the land and the sea on my way. 
to the holy places; and no sooner had I reached the wished for 
goal, than J quitted it again. But I considered this sacrifice to be 
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‘due to men who are themselves making a’ "perpetual sacrifice of 
their property and their lives. I might, ‘moreover, have recon- 
ciled the ‘interest of the fathers, with my own safety, by relin- 
quishing . my design of visiting the Jordan ; and it only depended 
‘on myself to set bounds to my curiosity, 
- While I was waiting for the moment of departure, the religious f 
began to sing in the church of the monastery. Tinquired the rea- 
son of this singing ; and was ‘informed, that they were celebrating 
the festival of the patron ‘of their order. i then recollected that 
it was the 4th of October, St. Francis’s day, and the anniversary 
_ of my birth. I hastened to the church, and offered up my prayers 
* for the felicity of her, who on this day’ had brought me into the 
world. I deem it a happiness that my first prayer at Jerusalem 
was not for myself. I contemplated with respect those religious 
singing praises to the Lord, within th ee hundred | paces of the 
tomb of Christ; I was deeply affected at the sight of the feeble 
but invincible band which has continued the only guard of ee 
Holy Sepulchre since it was abandoned by kings. 3 
The superior sent for a Turk named Ali Aga, to conduct 1 me 
the son of an aga of Rama, who lost his 
head under the tyrar of Djezzar. AT was born at Jericho, at 
present Rihha, and called himself the governor of that, village. He 
was. intelligent and courageous: and I had every reason to be 
satisfied with him. The first thing } he did was to make. my ser- 
evant and myself relinquish our Arabian attire, and resume the 
French dress, that dress, once so ‘despised by the orientals, now 
inspires respect and feat ; French valour has regained the renown 
which it formerly acquired i in this country. It was Pr ench | che- 
“‘valiers who established the kingdom of Jerusalem, as it was the 
soldiers of France that gathered the last palms i in Idumea. The 
urks point out to you at one and the same time, Baldwin’s 3 tow- 
er and the emperor’s camp ; and at Calvary you find the sword 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, which, in its ancient sheath, seems still 
to guard the Sacred Sepulchre. 

At five o’¢lock in the evening, three good! horses ¥ were brought, 
and we were joined by Michael, drogman to the convent: Ali put 
himself at our head, and we set out for Bethlehem, where we 
were to sleep, and to take forward an escort of six Arabs. I had 
read that the superior of St, Saviour’s is the only Frank who en- 
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joys the privilege of riding on horseback at Jerusalem, and I wae 
somewhat surprised to find myself galloping on an Arabian steed; 
but I have since learned that any traveller may do the same for 
his money. We left Jerusalem by the Damascus gate, then turn- 
ing to the left, and crossing the ravines at the foot of Mount Sion, 
we ascended a mountain, and found at the top of it a plain over 
which we proceeded for’ an ‘hour. We left Jerusalem to the north, 
behind us; on the west we had the mountains of Judea, and on 
the east, heyond the Red Sea, those of Arabia. — We passed the 
eonvent of St. Elijah. The spot where that prophet rested on 
his way to Jerusalem, is sure to be pointed out to you, under an 
olive-tree that stands upon a rock by the side of the road. A 
league farther on we entered the plain of Rama, where you meet 
with Rachel’s tomb. It is a square edifice, surmounted with a 
small dome: it enjoys the privileges of a mosque, for the Turks 
as well as the Arabs, honour the families of the patriarchs. The 
traditions of the Christians agree in placing Rachel’s sepuichre on 
this gpot ; historical criticism favours ‘this opinion ; but in spite 
of Thevenot, Monconys, Roger, and meay others, I cannot admit 
what is now denominated Rachel’s tomb, to be an antique monu- 
ment: it is evidently a Turkish oem erected i in memory of a 
santon. fei 
We perceived in the inl odin! for night had come on, the 
lights of the village of Rama. Profound silence reigned arotind 
us. It was doubtless in such a night as this that Rachel’s voice, - 
suddenly struck the ear: “a voice was heard in Rama, lamenta- 
ton and bitter 1 weeping ; ; Rachel weeping for her children, refused 
to be comforted, because they were not.” Here the mothers of 
Astyanax and Euryalus are outdone ; Homer and Virgil must 
yield the palm of pathos to Jeremiah. . 
We arrived by a narrow and rugged road at Bethlehem. We 
_ knocked at the door of the convent; its inhabitants were thrown 
into some alarm, because our yisit was unexpected, and Ali’s tur- 
ban at first excited terror; but matters were soon esplined Me 
their satisfaction. == 9 
Bethlehem received its name, which signifies the House of 
Bread, from Abraham ; and was surnamed Ephrata, the Fruitfal, 
after Caleb’s wife, to distinguish it from another, Bethlehem, in 
the tribe of Zebulun, It belonged to the:tribe of Judah, and alzo 
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iWetit by the name of the City of David, that monarch having 
_there been born, and tended sheep in his childhood. Abijah, the 
- seventh judge of Israel, Elimelech, Obed, Jesse, and Boaz, were 
‘dike David, natives of Bethlehem, and here must be placed the 
scene of the admirable eclogue of Ruth. St. Matthias, the apos~ 
tle, also received life in the same town w ere the Messiah came 
into the world. =) 

The first Christians built : an oe the “manger of our 
Saviour. Adrian ordered. it to be. demolished, and a statue of 
_ Adonis erected in its stead. ~ St Helena destroye the idol, and, 
built a church on the same spot. ‘The original edifice i is now blend- 
ed with the various additions made by the Christian | princes. St. 
Jerome, as every reader knows, retired to the solitude of Bethie- 
hem. Conquered by the Crusaders, Bethlehem returned with Jé- — 
rusalem under th hee yoke of ihe Infidels ; ; but it has always. been 










the object of the eration of the pilgrims. Pious monks, de- — 


voting themsely 


tualmartyrdom, have been its guar- 
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} , y of f the pee of Bethlehem. ‘Though these struc- 





poet rave frequently been described, yet the subject is in itself 








#o interesting that I cannot f r entering: into some e particulars. 
_ The convent or Bethlehex is connected with the church by a 
court enclosed with lofty walls, We crossed this court, and were 





admitted by a small side door into the church. The edifice i is . 


certainly of high antiquity, and though often | destroyed and as 
often repaired, it still retains marks of its Greeian origins - Iti is 
built in the form of a cross. The Jong nave, orif you please, the 
foot of the cross, is adomed with forty-eight columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, in four rows. These columns aré two feet six inches. 
_in diameter at the base, and eighteen feet high, including the base 
and capital. As the roof of this nave is wanting, the columns 
support nothing but ‘a frieze of wood, which occupies the place of. 
the architrave and of the whole entablature. Open timber-work 
F.. 


sah the edifice is destroyed. ‘When you 
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rests upon the walls, Pee hdl form of a dome, to support 
the roof that no longer cis : that perhaps was never - finished. 
The wood-work is said to be of edar, but this is a mistake. ‘Lhe? 
windows are large, and were formerly adorned with Mosaic paint- 
ings, and passages from. the bible in Greek and Latin characters, 
the traces of which a e yet visible. Most of these tnsenptions: 
are given by. Quaresmi lise The abbé Miriti notices with some ac- 
rimony, a mistake of F Apined friar in one of the dates Da per- 
son of the greatest abilities i is liable to error, but he who blazons 
it without delicacy or politeness, affords a much stronger proof of 
his vanity than of his knowledge. 

The remains of the Mosa ies to be seen here and there, ae 
some paintings: on wood, are ‘interesting to the history of the arts ; 
they in general exhibit figures in full face, upright, stiff, without 
motion, and without shadows ; but their efek is mages and 
their character dignified and austere. 

The Christian sect of the Arminians is in possession of ies nave 
which I have just deseribed. This nave is sep arated from ‘the 
three other branches of the cross by ay wall, sc that the unity of 

thi mal you find 

F yourself opposite to the sanctuary, or > which occupies 
the top of the orale This choir. is rai t vO. steps above the 
nave. Here is seen an altar dedic ed to the Pivine Men of the | . 

East. On the pavement at the foot of this altar, you observ 3 
marble star, which corresponds, as tradition asserts, with he poir 
of the hebrens where the miraculous star that conducted the t 
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Kings became per, ‘So much is Certain ‘that the spot where 
‘the Saviour o of the world was bOtn, is exactly undemeath this 
marble star in the subterraneous church of t : manger, of which 
~ Ishall presently have occasion to speak. The Greeks occupy the 

ie gsi of the Magi, as | well. as the two other naves formed by the 

Be | Sapom of the “ross. “These last are empty, and without altars, 
“Two spiral staireases, each composed of fifteen steps, open on 

the sides of the outer church, and conduct -to the subterraneous- 

chureh situated beneath the choir. This is the ever-to-be revered 
place of the nativity of our Saviour. Befo ele entered it, the su= 
perior put a taper into my hand, and repeated. ‘a brief exhortation. 

"This sacred crypt is irregular, because it occupies the irregular site 

of the stable and the manger. It is seety: seven feet six inches 
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long, eleven feet three inched Bion: an nine feet in height. ‘It is 


hewn but of the rock; the sides of the rock are faced with beau- 


tifl marble, and the floor is” of the same material. - ‘These em- 
: bellishments are ascribed to St. Helena. The chureh | receives no 
fight from without, and js illumined with thirty-two laraps sent by _ 
different princes of Christendom. At the farther extremity of this 
erypt; on the east side, is the spot where. the Virgin: brought forth 
the Redeemer of mankind. This spot is marke by a a white mar- 
ble, incrusted with Jasper, and surrounded by a ci ele of silver, 
having rays. resembling those with which the sun is representeds 
a Around it are ees pee Wi ords : 3 
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“HIc DE VIRGINE MARIS se 
; fesus CHRISTUS, NATUS ‘EST: 


“a marble table, Ais serves ris an ibe Kets gent: the side ‘ 
of the rock, and stands over the place where the Messiah came 
into the world. This. altar i is lighted by three lamps, the oe 
somiget of which was. given by Louis XTi me | 

“At the distance of seven. paces towards. ve south 


me coe you Le 


have passed. the foot of one. of the. staircases, leading to the: upper f me 


‘ehureh, you find the. ‘Manger. You go down to it by two steps, 
for it is not upon a! level with the rest of the crypt. it isa low re- 
cess hewn out of the rock. _A block of white marble, raised about 
a foot above. the floor, and hollowed i in the form of a manger, in; ~ 
, dicates the very, et where the Sovereign of peaten. was laid 
ps upon straw. 
: _ Two paces ‘tarthet, ‘opposite ‘to. ianger, stands an altar, 
itch Oceupies the place ‘where Mary sat when she presented th the 

‘Child of Sorrows to the adoration of the Magi. 









Nothing can be more pleasing, or better. caleniited to ‘excita ae 


sentiments of devotion, than this — subterrancous | church. ‘Tt is 
adorned with pictures of the Italian and Spanish schools. These 
pictures represent the mysteries of the place, the Virgin and 
Child, after Raphael, the Annunciation, the Adoration of the Wise 
Men, the coming of the Shepherds, and all those miracles of min- 


gled grandeur and innocence. The usual ornaments of the mane 


ger are of blue satin embroidered with silver. Incense is con- 
tinually smoking before the cradle of the Saviour. I have heard 


an organ, touched by no ordinary hand, play aie mass, the 
Min 


put this sacréit’ land dares ‘no longer express its DY»: and locks 
within its bosom the recollection of its glory. _ 4 





to feed, repairs, like the sigph ete of old, to Bethleher 
ihe King. of. Kings i in his. “manger. I have seen this inhabitant of 


_the desert. communicate. at the aoe of the Magi, with a ervour, 








a piety, a a devotion, ‘unknown among the Christians 0 the west. 
“ No place in the world,” says fiber Neret, o excit re pro- 
found devotion. The continual arrival of ‘caravans from ll the 
nations of Christendom ; the. public prayers ; the prostrations ; 








nay, even the richness of the presents sent hither by the Christian: 
feelings i in the soul which iti is much Sd 





princes, altogether produ | 
easier to conceive than to deseribe,””< », 0 ay 
It may be added, that the. effect of all, Naa is Pete ene by an 


extraordinary contrast ; for, on quitting the crypt, where y you have 


met with the riches, the arts, the religion of ‘cWilized nations, you 
find yourself i ina ‘profound solitude, amidst wretched Arab huts, 
among half naked savages and faithless ‘Mussulmans. This place 
is, nevertheless, the same where 80 many miracles were displayed ; 


fags. 


From the grotto the: Nativity we went. to the subtérraneous 
chapel, where tradition places the ‘Sepulchre: of thé Thnocents : 
“ Herod sent forth and slew all the. ‘children that were in ‘Bethle- 
hem, and in all the coasts thereof; frome two years old and under. 





‘Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by . Jermie. the pr phe, Pa 





saying : In Rama. was there voice heard, ” &e. it a ‘ ft 
'The chapel of the Tnnocents conducted us to the grotto of a 
Jerome. Here’ you find the sepulchre of this father of the church, 


ee that of. Eusebias and the tombs of St. Paula, and St. Eustochium. 


In this grotto ‘St. Jerome spent the greater part of his life. 
From this retirement he beheld the fall of the Roman ‘empire, 


and here he received those fugitive patricians, who, after they had 
possessed the palaces of the earth, deemed 1 themselves. happy to 


share the cell of ‘a cenobite. The peace of the saint, and the 
troubles of the world produce a wonderful effect i in we letters of 
the learned commentator on the Scriptures. vied 

“St. Paula and St. Eustochium were two illustrious Roman 


<p 


‘ils 


ladies of the family of the Scipios and of the Gracchi. "They re- 


finquished the delights of Rome, to live and die at Bethlehem 
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in the practice of the ae atic uaeilter Their epitaph, . written 
by Jerome, i is nota very good Pie anit is so well beni that i 
“hall not insert ithere. tia bis 
In the oratory of St. Jerome i is a picture in yiaels ‘ne Tea’ 
“of that saint exhibits much the same air that has been given to 
it by. the pencil of Caracci and Domenichino. Another painting — 
contains the figures. ‘of Paula and. Enstochium. — These descen- 
dants of Scipio are represented reposing in death in the same 
coffin, | It was an affecting idea of the painter to make the two 
" saints the perfect i image of each other. “The daughter js to be 
. distinguished from the mother only’ by her youth and ‘her white 
; veil ; the one has beer longer, the other more expeditious i in per- 
forming the voyage of life ; asi: both have meacnett Sas has al 
_ the same ‘moment. “i 
Among the numerous chiles anew are haps ie ‘seen at the 
“sacred stations, and which no traveller thas described,* 1 ima- 
gined that I sometimes discovered the’ mystic touch and inspired 
“tone of ‘Murillos ; it would ‘be a singular circumstance if the 
manger or the tomb our: Saviour should be fotind to. “possess 
; some unknown mast pie e of any ‘of the great painters. 
We returned to” “our convent, “and. I surveyed the country 
‘from the top of a te rrace. B thlehem: is built on a hill, which 
. overlooks , a long valley, “yunni s from east to west. | : The. south- 
x erm hill is covered wit olive trees, thinly scattered. over a red- 
1 best ; e853 that on the: north side. has fig- 
ay rees. on nthe s same _ kind of soil. W ‘Here and ‘there. you perceive 
: “some ruins; ‘among ‘others, ne remains. of aé ‘tower called the 
tower of. St. Paula, | ‘I went back into the monastery, which owes 
part 0 of its. wealth to. ‘Baldwin, king of. Jerusalem: and. ‘successor 
to Godfrey « of Bouillon : ‘itis an absolute | fortress, and its walls 
are sO thick that it would: be eapable « of sustaining. a siege against: 
the Turks. — Nf gees ae aE A pie 2g 
The escort of Arabs havi ng ‘arrived, T prepared for my expe- 
dition to the Red Sea. Whilst breakfasting with the religious 
who formed a “circle round 3 me, they informed me that there was 
pa the conv ent a father who was. a native of France. He was 
sent for : he came with downeast looks, both his hands in his 
: aleeves, and walking with a solemn pace: he saluted me coldly 
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; : Sent, RE iMlamont was, sinh with the beanty of a St Jerome.. 
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and in few words. Never did I hear in a foreign. country the 
sound of a French voice without emotion. I asked ‘him some 
questions ; and he informed 2 me | at his name was father | Cle- 
ment; that he was a native of the vicinity of Mayenne ; that being 
ina monastery | in Bretagne, he. had been transported with about 
a~ hundred other priests like himself to Spain, where he had 
been hospitably received i in a copvent of his order, and after- 
wards sent by his superiors asa missionary, to the. Holy Land. 
I asked him it, he should not like to revisit his, country, and if 
he had ¢ any letters to send to his family. ‘His: answer was, } word . 
for word, as follows : —* Who is there that still remembers me sg 
in France ? How should 1 know whether. any of my brothers — 
and sisters be yet living? I hope to obtain, through. the merits 
of my Saviour, the strength to. die here without troubling any. 
body, and without thinking ofa country. which I have forgotten.’” 
Father Clement was obliged to. retire ; my. presence had re-. 
vived in his heart sentiments which he. was striving. to. extin- 
guish. Such is the destiny of man. A Frenchman i is, at this day, 
mourning the Joss of his country. on the same shores, ‘the remem. : 
brance of which formerly inspired the most sublime of songs on 
the love of country. But those sons of Aaron, who hung their 
harps on the ‘willows of Babylon, did 3 not all return to the city, of F 
David ; those daughters of He) who, on ‘the banks of. the Eu- 


phrates exclaimed: Rr, es ee Ee Ce 
Q shores of Jordan! oa belov'a of Heav’s a5 SAEED ot 


those companions of Esther, were. not all destined, ray Fass 
maus and Bethel: the remains of TN of them were. tol he- 
hind i in the land of their captivity. ie ik {984 ' 
At ten in the morning, we mounted « our horses, oe red out 
from Bethlehem, _ Six Bethlehemite Arabs on foot, armed with. 
daggers and long matchlocks formed our’ escort; three of them 
marched before and three behind, We had added to our cavalry. 4 
an ass, which carried water and provisions. . We pursued the» 
way that leads. to the monastery. of ‘St. Saba, whence we _were : 
afterwards to descend to the Dead Sea. and to retarn by | the Jordan. 
We first followed the valley. of Bethlehem, which, .as I have 
observed, stretches away to the. east. We passed a ridge of 
hills, w here you see, on the right, a. vineyard recently Planter 


a 
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pvireumstance too rare: in ‘this country for me not to rematl, jt 
We arrived at a grot called the Grotto of the Shepherds. The 


Arabs still give it the appellation of Dta el Natour, the ‘Village 


of the Shepherds. It is said that Abraham ‘here fed his flocks, 
and that on this spot the ‘shepherds of Juden.v were ene by 
the angel of the k birth of the Saviour, , 
The piety of the faithful has. transformed this grot into a 
chapel. | It must. formerly have. ‘been highly decorated : I ob-. 
served there, three capitals of the Corinthian order, and two 
others. of the Ionic. The discovery of the latter i is really a won- 


der, for after the time of Helena we sCeroey, find any thing but : 


the everlasting Corinthian. 

On leaving this grot and proceeding east oe south, we iguiged 
the red hills and reached a chain of. whitish. mountains. Our. 
horses sunk j in a soft, chalky soil, formed from the remains of 2 
calcareous rock. This tract was horribly bare, | and not even a 
root of moss was to be seen upon it. Its only vegetable produc- 


5 tions, were here and there, a tuft of thorny plants, as: pale as the. 


_ douin stopped the ass. that carried our provision 


-soil that. bore. them; and apparently. covered with dust, ike the” 


trees by the side of our high roads i in summer. 
On turning one of the ridges of these. ‘mountains we. perceiv- . 

ed two camps of Bedouins : one composed of seven tents of black % 

iamb-skins, forming an oblong square, open at the east end; the % 


‘other consisting of twelve. tents, pitched ina ‘circle. A few ae 


camels and mares were feeding near them. 

jit it was too late to recede: we were obliged to put « on the best 
face, and pass through the second camp. All was quiet at first. 
The’ Arabs touched the hands: of the Bethlehemites and Ali Aga’s 
beard; but scarcely had. we reached the last tents when a Be- 
The Bethle- 
hemites. attempted to drive him away ; i but the rab called his 
fellows to his assistance. Leaping upon. thei horses they seized 
their arms and surrounded us, Ali at length contrived to Rp- 









pease the tumult with money, ‘These Bedouins required a tri- 


bute on passing : they probably looked upon the desert as a high 
road; and every person is master in his own possessions. This 
was but the prelude to a still more violent altercation. 

od, league farther, on descending the side of a mountain, we 
discovered the tops of two lofty towers rising from a deep val 
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Tey. _ 'Phis was the convent of, St. Saba. As we were approach- 
ing it, a fresh troop of Arabs, ‘concealed in the bottom of. ara 
vine, rushed upon our escort’ with loud shouts. In nt 
‘we beheld stones flying, daggers glistening, pieces. coe 
_ rushed into the midst of the fray, and we ran to his” 
‘He seized: the chief of the Bedouins by” the beare 
down under the belly of his horse, and ‘threatened to. kill. him 
unless he pnt an end to the quarrel. “Daring this’ tumult, aA 
. Greek monk shouted on his part, and made motions from the top 
of a tower; in vain he. endeavoured to restore peace. We had 
now all arrived at the gate of St. ‘Saba. The friars within turned. i 
the key, but only very ‘deliberately, feari ing lest their monastery 
should be plundered j in the confusion. The janissary, impatient 
of this delay, flew into a passion ‘both with the religious: and the 
Arabs.» At length he drew his sabre, and seemed. preparing to 
eut off the head of the Bedouin chief, whom he still held by the 
beard, with surprising foree, when the gate of the convent open- 
ed. Into the court we rushed pell-mell, and the. gate. elosed. 
* upon us. The affair now became more serious : “we were not i in 
the interior of the convent ; there was another court to. pass, and 
the gate leading to it was not open. We were confined i ina very 
“narrow space, where. we wounded » one another with our arms, 
and where our horses, terrified at the noise, became ungovern- 
able. Ali pretended that he had turned aside the dagger. of an 
Arab, who had aimed a stroke at‘me from: behind, and showed 
me his hand covered with blood; but Ali, though a very honest 
feliow in other respects, was fond of money, like all. Turks. 
‘The second gate of the monastery opened 5 the superior « appear- 
ed, said a few words, and. the tumult was appeased. pve s were 
. then apprized | of the. cause of the dispute, © teat 
shane Arabs who had last attacked us, belonged 38 a tribe that 
claimed the exclusive right of conducting strangers to St. Saba. 
i "The Bethiehemites, who were desirous of receiving the price of 
the escort, and who: have a character for courage to. support, 
“would not give up the point. The superior of the monastery | had 
promised that I should satisfy the ‘Bedouins, and matters were 
adjusted. “1 declared I would give them nothing to punish, them. 
Ali Aga represented. that if 1 adhered to this resolution we should 
never be able to reach the Jordan ; that these Arabs would sim 
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tim other tribes - we aid ‘and we should he inet murder 






because i if Bleed were once mii: we should ’ ave no lod 
but to return with all Verte pote to J erusalem. ‘ 





in the very ravine ‘of the brook Cedion: sltioti in this pikses is. 
three « or oun hundred feet in en ‘This channel ‘is. ade and it 





gi ; sy “The oneneh' is seated'o on a little eminence i in sitie pees 
“of the hed; whence the - buildings of the monastery 1 rise. by. per- 
pendicular flights of steps ‘and passages: hewn cout of the rock. on. 
the side of the ravine,. and thus reach to: the ridge of the hill Ww here 
they terminate in two square towers. » One of these towers is out 
of the convent ; it formerly served as anadvanced post to watch 
the motions of the Arabs. ° From the top of these towers, you 
descry the sterile. stmmmits of the mountains of Judea; and the — 
eye traces beneath you the ary channel of the. brook Cedron, 
where you perceive the grots formerly ‘inhabited by. dhe: first 
anchorites. Blue pigeons now build their nests in those grots,as 
if to remind you by their sighs, their: ‘innocence, and gentleness, 
of the saints who formerly peopled these rocks. i must not forget 
oe palm-tree which grows upon one of the terraces of the convent, 
{am pet that: it will he noticed by all travellers as well as 





Hebei. In this a iidtientety. 4 you are still mhmoen three or four how 





sand skulls which belonged to religious murde ri 
The monks left me for a: quarter of an hour’ byt nyself with Bees 
relics ; they seemed aware that. L designed one. day to delineate 
the state of mind of the hermits of Thebais. 1 cannot, however, 
recollect without 2 feeling of pain that a caloyer began to talk of 
political affairs, and to reveal to me the secrets of the court of Rus- 
sia. “Ah! father,” said J, “ where “pak voi seek. pened if you 
‘eannot find it here ?” Ee Epes 

‘We left the convent at sive the aterriboke. 3; we phiceeas 
along the channel of Cedron, and then crosting the rayine purst- 
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ed our course to the east. ‘We descried ee aif 
opening between the mountains. I knew not exact); 5 i 
that I saw 3’ I took it for a mass of rugged rocks. 
appearance of that city of desolations amid’a. solitude d 
had something awful ; she was truly the queen of ii des 
As we advanced, the aspect of the mountains s\ - 
the same, that is, white, dusty, without shade, without tree, “with: 
out herbage, without moss. At half past four’ we descended from 
the lofty chain of these. mountains to another less elevated. “We. 
proceeded for fifty, minutes over a level plain, and at length ar: 
rived at the last range of hills that form the western border’ of the. 
valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. The sun was near set: 
ting, we alighted to give a little rest to our horses, ant i coniem- 
plated at leisure the lake, the valley and the river. 0 245 
When we hear of a valley, we figure to ourselves a valley either 
cultivated or uncultivated: if the former, it is covered with crops 
of various kinds, vineyards, villages, and cattle; if the latter, it 
_presents herbage and woods. It is watered by a river, this river 
has windings in its course; and the hills which bound this valley 
have themselves undulations which sae a price! amo to 


‘reseiehe 







“a 


the eye. ‘ ; 

Here nothing of the kind { is té be a found Figure: to youiers 
two long chains of mountains running ina parallel direction from 
north to south, without breaks and without undulations. The 
eastern chain, called the mountains of Arabia is the highest, 
when seen at the distance of eight or ten leagues, you would 
take it to bea prodigious perpendicular wall perfectly resembling 
Jura in its form and azure colour. Not one summit, not the 
smallest peak can be distinguished ; you merely perceive slight 
inflections here and there, as if the hand of the painter who 
drew this horizontal line along the sky, had trembled i in some 
places. te : 
~The western range Bisngt to the mountains of Judea. Less 
Jofty and more unequal than the eastern chain, it differs from the 
other in its nature also: it exhibits heaps of chalk and sand, 
whose form bears some resemblance to piles of arms ; Waving 
standards, or the tents of a camp seated on the border ofa plain, 
On the Arabian side, on the contrary, nothing is to be seen but. 
black perpendicular rocks, which throw’ their lengthened shadow 


Was 
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ever the waters of the Dead Sea. “The smallest bird of heaven 
would ‘not find among these rocks a blade of grass for its suste= 
mance ; every thing there announces the country of a reprobate 
people: and seems to es the oad ie and incest whence Pprune 
Ammon and | Moab. Ae we tt 


ihe, valley, oindied tby these two pee of Srunisis, displays ; 


fuel resembling the bottom of a sea that has long retired from. 
its bed, a beach covered. with salt, dey mud, and moving sands, 
furrowed as it were, by the waves. Here and there stunted 


shrubs with difficulty vegetate ‘upon this: inanimate tract; their ‘i 
leaves are covered with salt, which has nourished them, and their 


bark has a smoky smell and taste. Instead of villages you per- 
ceive the ruins of a few towers. Through the middle of this val- 
ley flows a discoloured river, which reluctantly creeps towards 
the pestilential lake by which it i is ingulphed. Its course amidst 
the sands can be distinguished only by the willows and the reeds 
that border it; and the Arab lies in ambush among these reeds 
to attack the traveller and to plunder the pilgrim. - ae 
Such is the scene famous for the benedictions and -the curses 
of Heaven. This river is the Jordan; this lake is the Dead Sea; 
it appears. brilliant, but the guilty cities entombed in its bosom 
seem to have poisoned its waters, Its solitary abysses cannot af- 
ford nourishment to any living creature; 3* never did vessel cut its 
waves ;} its shores are without birds; without trees, without ver- 
dure ; and its waters excessively bitter, and so heavy, that the 
most impetuous winds ean scarcely ruffle their surface. 
- When you travel in Judea, the heart is at first filled with pro- 
found disgust; but when, passing from solitude to solitude, 
boundless space opens before you, this disgust wears off by de- 
‘grees, and you feel a secret awe, which, so far from depressing 
the soul, imparts life, and elevates the genius. Extraordinary 
appearances every where proclaim a Jand teeming with miracles : 
the burning sun, the aed boas the barren. fig-tree, all 


* T follow the general opinion ; though, as will be preeeay seen, it is, per- 
haps, unfounded. 

Tt Strabo, Pliny, and Diodorus Siculus, epee of rafts on which the Arabs go 
to collect asphaltos. Diodorus describes these rafts which were composed. of 
mats of interwoven reeds, (Diod. lib. XIX. ) Tacitus makes mention of 9 boats 
tut hei ig oby ioushy mistaken, 

Nn 


wing 
el 


(ae 


the poetry, all the pictures of Scripture are here. — er 
| commemorates a mystery ; every grot proclaims the filers, 
~ every hill re-echoes the accents of a prophet. . God himself has 
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spoken in these regions: dried up rivers, riven rocks, half o open 
sepuichres | attest the prodigy : the desert still appears , mute with 
terror, and you would imagine, that it had never presumed to i in- 


terrupt the silence since it heard the awful 1 voice of the Eternal. 


We descended from the ridge of the mountain, in order to pass 
the night on the banks of the Dead Sea, .and afterwards proceed 


_ along the Jordan. On, entering the valley, our little company 


drew closer together; our Bethlehemites prepared their pieces 


and marched cautiously before. We found, as we advanced, 
some Arabs of the desert, who resort to the lake for salt, and 
make war without. mercy on the traveller. The manners of the 


Bedouins begin to be corrupted by too frequent communication 


with the ‘Turks and Europeans. — They now prostitute their wives. 
and daughters, and. murder the traveller whom ae were for- 
merly content to rob. % 

We marched in this manner for two hours; with pistols in our 
hands, as in an enemy’s country. We followed the fissures form- 
ed between the sand-hills, in mud baked by the rays of the sun. 
A crust of salt covered the surface, and resembled a snowy © 
plain, from which.a few stunted shrubs reared their heads. We 
arrived all at once, at the lake; I say all at once, because 1 
thought we were yet at a considerable distance from it. No mur- 
mur, no cooling breeze announced the approach to its margin. 
The strand, bestrewed with stones, was het; the waters. of the 
lake were motionless, and absolutely dead along the shore. 

It was quite dark. The first thing I did on alighting, was to 
walk into the lake up tomy knees, and to taste the water. I found 


it impossible to keep it in my mouth. It far exceeds that of the 


sea in saltiness, and produces upon the lips the effect of a strong 


solution of alum. Before my boots were completely dry, they 


were. covered with salt; our clothes, our hats, our hands, were, 
in less than three hours , impregnated with this mineral. Galen, as. 
early as his time, remarked these effects, and Hocenks confirms 
their existence, 

We pitched our camp on the brink of the lake, and the Bethle- 
hemites made fire to prepare coffee. There was ne wantof wood, 
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for the shore was strewed with prancties of caer) trees brought 
by the Arabs. Besides the salt which these people. find ready 


formed i in this place, they extract it from the water by ebullition. 
Sueh i is the force of habit, that our Bethlehemites who had pro- 
ceeded with great caution over the plain, were not afraid to kindle. 


a fire which - h might « 80 easily betray us. One of them employeda 
‘singular expedient to make the wood take fire: striding across the 
pile, he stooped down over the fire, till his tunic becomes inflated 
with the smoke; then rising briskly, the air expelled by this spe- 
cies of bellows, blew up a brilliant flame. — Alter we had taken. 


coffee, my companions went to sleeys* while L sate cha 


awake with | our Arabs. 


~ Abotit midnight r heard a noise upon a Teed “The Bethie- 
hemites told me that it proceeded from’ legions of small fish | 


which come and leap about on the shore, ‘This contradicts the 
opinion generally adopted, that the Dead Sea produces no living 
‘ereature. Pococke, when at Jerusalem, heard of a missionary 
who had seen fish in Lake Asphaltites.. ‘Hasselquist and Maundrell, 
‘discovered shell-fish on the shore. M. Seetzen, who is yet travel- 
ling in Arabia, observed in the Dead Sea neither. ie helix nor 
the muscle, but found a few shell-snails. 

~Pococke had a bottle of the water of this nad ietyaéas 3 
1778, Messrs. Lavoisier, ‘Macquer, and Sage, repeated this analy- 
sis, they proved | that one hundred peunds: -of water contain forty- 
five pounds six ounces of salt, that is, six pounds four ounces of 
common marine salt, and thirty eight pounds two ounces of marine 
salt with an earthy base. ‘he same experiment has recently 
been made in London by Mr. Gordon. “ The specific gravity 
of this water,” says M. Malte Brun, in his Annals, “is 1,211, that 
of fresh water being 1,000. It is perfectly transparent. Reagents 
demonstrate in it the presence of marine and sulphuric acid; there 
‘is no alumine ; 3 it is not saturated with marine salt; it does not 
change colours, such as the turnsol and violet. It holds in solution 
the following substances, ae in the te gata mieiallrog pra- 


portions : bait dia ; 
; » Muriate of lime <2). 2 6 es 0809" 


Magnesia. . + + + 5 « + + 10,246 
“Soda .> 3 Br Ronse gf ay no FLO, S60 
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“ These foreign substances form about one fourth of its weight 
in astate of perfect desiccation ; but when dried only with a heat 
of 180° (Fahrenheit) they form 41 per cent. Mr. Gordon, who 
Pircught home the bottle of water, which was the subject of this 
analysis, ascertained that persons who have never learned tos swim 
will float on its surface. i Besp 5. 

‘I possess a tin vessel full of wate whieh I eer es p myself out 
of the Dead Sea: I have not yet opened it, but to judge from the 
weight and sound, the fluid is not much diminished. is intended to. 
try the experiment proposed by Pococke, which i is, to put. a small 





ei 


_ sea fish into this water, and observe whether they: would live i init. 


Other occupations have hitherto. prevented the accomplishment 
of this design, and I am afraid that it is now too late. Rae 

The moon rising at two in the morning, brought with her: a 
strong breeze, which, without cooling the air, produced 2a slight 
undulation on the bosom of the lake. ‘The waves, charged, with 
salt, soon subsided by their own weight, and scarcely broke against 
the shore. A dismal sound proceeded from this lake of death, 
like the stifled clamours of the people ingulphed in its waters. 

The dawn appeared on the opposite mountains of Arabia. The 
Dead Sea, and the valley of the Jordan, glowed with an admira- 
ble teint; but this rich appearance served only to heighten | the. 
dceoncok of the scene. ; Fr 

The celebrated lake which occupies the site ‘of Sodom aid 
Gomorrah, is called in Scripture, the Dead or Salt Sea; by the 
Greeks and Latins, Asphaltites ; Almotanah and Bahar Loth by 
the Arabs; and Ula Deguisi, by the Turks. I cannot coincide in 


.* opinion with those who suppose the Dead Sea to be the crater of 


»\ @ volcano. I have seen Vesuvius, Solfatara, Monte Nuovo, in 


the lake of Fusino, the peak of the Azores, the Mamelif, opposite 
to Carthage, the extinguished volcanoes of Auvergne, and remark- 
ed in all of them the same characters, that is to say, mountains 
excavated in the form of a funnel, lava, and ashes, which exhibit- 
ed incontestible proofs of the agency of fire. .'The Dead Sea on 
the contrary, i is a lake of great length, curved like a bow, placed » 
between two ranges of mountains, which have no mutual cohe- 
rence in form, no homogeneousness | of soil.. They do not meet 
at the two extremities of the lake, but continue, the one to bound 
the valley of Jordan, and to run northward as far as the lake of 
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rriberint;: the other to stretch away to the south till lost j in the 
_ sands of Yemen. Bitumen, warm springs, and phosphoric : stones 
are found, it is true, in the mountains of Arabia ; but I met with 
none of these in the opposite chain. But then, the presence of hot 
_ springs, sulphur, and asphaltos, is not sufficient to attest the ante- 
tior existence of a volcano. With respect to the ingulphed cities, - 
I adhere to the account given in Scripture, without summoning 
_ physics to my aid. Besides, if we,adopt the idea of professor 
- Michaelis, and the learned Biisching, in his Memoir on the Dead 
Sea, physics may be admitted in the catastrophe of the guilty 
cities, without offence to religion. Sodom was built upon amine 
of bitumen, as we know from the testimony of Moses and Jose- 
phus, who speak concerning wells of bitumen, in the valley of 
Siddim. % Lightning kindled the combustible mass, and the cities 
sunk in the subterraneous conflagration. _M. Malte Brun i ingen- 
iously suggests, that Sodom and Gomorrah themselves might 
“have been built of ‘bituminous stones, and thus have been set in 
flames by the fire of heaven. 
_ Straho speaks of thirteen towns awallowed up in the like As- 
- phaltites; Stephen of Byzantium reckons eight ; Genesis places 
five in the vale of Siddim, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, 
and Bela, or Zoar, but it mentions only the two former as having 
_ been destroyed by the wrath of God... Deuteronomy mentions 
- four, omitting Bela, and Ecclesiasticus ae of five, without 
eauiuerting them. __ 

From the remark of James Serle, that ; Oeven considerable 
es fall into the Dead Sea, Reland concludes that it discharges 
‘its superfluous. waters by subterraneous channels. Sandys, and 
some other travellers, have expressed the same opinion; but it is 
now relinquished i in consequence of Dr. , Halley’ s observations on 

_ evaporation ; observations admitted by Shaw, though he calculates 
that the Jordan daily discharges into the Dead Sea. six millions 
and. ninety thousand tons of water, exclusively of the Arnon, and 
seven other streams. Several travellers, and among others, Troilo 
and d?Arvieux assert, that they remarked femme of walls and 
palaces in the Dead Sea. This statement seems to be confirmed 
by Maundrell and father Nau. The ancients speak more posi- 
tively on this subject: Josephus, who employs a poetic expres- 
sion says, that he perceived, on the banks of the lake the shades 
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ef the overwhelmed cities. Strabo gives circumference of sixty = 
stadia to the ruins of Sodom, which are mentioned also by “Ta. . 
_citus. I know not. whether they still exist; but as the lake rises — 
and falls at certain. seasons, it is possible that it may alternately 
cover and expose the skeletons of the reprobate. cities. | ee 4? 

The other marvellous properties ascribed to the Dead Sea, ] have 
vanished upon more rigid investigation. it is now known that 
bodies sink or float upon it according to the proportion of their 
gravity to the gravity of the water of the lake. ‘The pestilential 
vapours said to issue from its bosom are reduced toa strong smell | 
of sea water, and puffs of smoke, which announce or follow the 
emersion of asphaltos, and fogs that are really unwholesome, . 
like all other fogs. Should the Turks ever give permission, 
and should it be found practicable to convey a vessel | from . 
Jaffa to the Dead Sea, some curious discoveries would cer- 
tainly be made in this lake. The ancients were much better 
acquainted with it than we, as may be seen, by Aristotle, Stra- 
ho, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, ‘Tacitus, Solinus, Josephus, Galen, ; 
Dioscorides, and Stephen of Byzantium. Our old maps alsa 
trace the figure of this lake in a much more satisfactory man- 
ner than the modern ones. No person has yet made the tour of 
it, except Daniel, abbot of St. Saba. Nau has preserved in his 
iravels the narrative of that recluse. From his account we 
learn, that “the Dead Sea, at its extremity, is separated as it 
were into two parts, and that there is a way by which you may 
walk across it, being only mid leg deep, at least i in. summer ; 
that there the land rises and bounds another small lake of a circu- 
lar or rather oval figure, surrounded with plains and mountains 
ef salt; and that the neighbouring country is peopled by innu- 
merable Arabs.” Nyembourg gives nearly the same statement; 
and of these documents, the abbé Mariti and Volney, have avail- 

ed themselves. Whenever M. Seetzen publishes his travels we 
shall probably possess more complete information on the subject. 

. There i is scarcely any reader but what. has heard of. the fa-- 
mous tree of Sodom; a tree, said to produce an apple pleasing to he 
the eye, but bitter to the taste, and full of ashes. ‘Tacitus, in 
the fifth book of his History, and Josephus in his Jemvish nar, 
are, I beleive, the two first authors that made mention of the sin- 
gular fruits of the Dead Sea. Foulcher de Chartres, who. tra. 
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~-velled in Palestine about the year 1100, saw the deceitful apple, 
and compared it to the pleasures of the world. Since that period, 


Pe 


some writers, as_ Ceverius de Vera, Baumgarten, de la Vallée, 


‘ Troilo, and certain’ missionaries, confirm Foulcher’s statement ; 


others, as Reland, father Neret, and Maundrell, are inclined to 


believe that this fruit is but a poetic image of our false joys; 
~ while others again, as s Pococke Aver Shaw, pees question its 
_ existence. aT 


Amman seemed tor remove. ele dificulty.. ‘He gave : a descrip. 


- tion of the tree, which, according to him, resembles the haw- 
thorn. “The fruit, i | says nes. “is a small apple, of 5 a oe 
ot 


~- golour.” 


Hasselquist, ‘the polaniet, followed, and he tells a ‘totally dif. 


ferent story. ‘The apple-of Sodom, as we are informed by him, 
- is not the fruit either of a tree or of a shrub, but the production 


. 


of the solanum melongena of Limeus. “It is found in. great 
abundance,” says he, “round Jericho, in the vallies near the Jor- 
dan, and in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. It is true that 


-these apples are sometimes full of dust; but this appears only 


when the fruit is attacked by an insect (Batheedts} which con- 


verts the whole of the inside into dust, leaving nothing but the 


_ rind entire, without causing it to lose any of its colour.” 


“Who would not imagine, after this, that the question had — 


* been set completely at rest, by the authority of Hasselquist, and 
» the still greater authority of Linnaeus, in his. Flora Palestina? 
No such thing. M. Seetzen, also a man of science and the most 
modern of all travellers, : since he is still in Arabia, does not peree 
3 with Hasselquist in regard to the Solanum Sodomeum. “T saw,” 


says he, “ during my stay at Karrack, in the house. of the Greek 


_-elergyman of that town, a species of cotton resembling silk. 
-"Bhis cotton, as he told me, grows in the plain of El Gor, near 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, ona tree like a fig tree, 
- galled Abescha-ez ; it is found in a feuit resembling the pome- 


granate. It struck me, that this fruit which has no pulp or flesh 
in the. inside, and is unknown in the rest of Palestine, might be 


the celebrated apple of Sodom.” 


Here I am thrown into an awkard dilemma ; for I too have 


the vanity to imagine that I have discovered the long sought 


Seoit, The skrab which hears it grows two or three leagues 
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from the eAouth of the Jordan; it is thoy, and has smell taper 
leaves. It bears a considerable resemblance to the shrub de- 

“seribed by Amman; and its fruit is exactly lke the little. ‘Egyp- 

- tian lemon, both in size and colour. Before it is ripe, it ‘is filled 
with a corrosive and saline j juice ; when dried it yields a blackish 
seed, which may be compared to ashes, and which in taste re-. 
sembles bitter pepper. I gathered half a dozen of these fruits; gh 
I still possess four of them, dry, and in good preservation ; they 
may, perhaps, be deserving of the attention of naturalists. = = 

I passed two whole hours (October 5th) in strolling on the 
banks of the Dead Sea in spite of my Bethlehemites who urged 
me to leave this dangerous country. | I was desirous of seeing — 
the Jordan at the place where it discharges itself into the Take 5 
an essential point which Hasselquist alone has hitherto explored ; 3 > 
but the Arabs refused to conduct me to it, because the river near 
its mouth. turns off to the left and approaches the mountains 
of Arabia. I was, therefore, obliged te to make up my mind to pro- — 
ceed to the curve of the river that was nearest tous. We broke | 
up our camp, and advanced for an hour and a half with excessive 
difficulty, over a fine white sand. . We were approaching a grove | 
of balm trees and tamarinds, which to my great astonishment I~ 
perceived in the midst of this sterile tract. The Arabs all at — 
once stopped, and pointed to something that I had not yet re- — 
marked at the bottom of the ravine. Unable to make out what 
it was, | perceived what appeared to be sand in motien. On — 
drawing nearer to this singular object, I beheld a yellow current, 
which I could scarcely distinguish from the sands on its shores. 
It was deeply sunk below its banks, and its sluggish ‘stream roll- 
ed slowly on. ‘This was the Jordan. 

I had surveyed the great rivers of America with that ies 
sure which solitude and nature impart; I had visited the Tiber 
with enthusiasm, and sought with the same interest the Eurotas — 
and the Cephisus; but I cannot express what I felt at the sight of | 
the Jordan. Not only did this river remind me of a renowned — 
antiquity, and one of the most celebrated names that the most 
exquisite poetry ever confided to the memory of man; but its 
shores likewise presented to my view the theatre of the miracles 
of my religion. Judea is the only country in the world that 
revives in the traveller the memory of human affairs and of cf- 
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i ae this combination, pro duces i in the 
whieh r no other Mig is capable 





¢ ipon. my ‘knees o on ‘the bank with my two 
servants and the i, g jan a of the monastery. Having forgotten 
to bring a bible, we could not ‘repeat the passages of scripture 
relating to the spot where we no ere 5, ; but the drogman, who ' 
knew the ustoms of: the place, be an to ‘sing: Ave maris stella. 
We responded like sailors at the end of 1 their. voyage : z Sire de 
Joinville could not: have been. more clever than we. I ‘then. tool: Ge 
up some water from the river ina leather ‘vessel : it. did not seem ae 
me ; sweet as stigar, according to. ‘the’ ‘expression of a pious 3 
‘missionary. | I thought it on ‘the’ contrary, rather. brackish ; but 
‘thoaghd drank : a considerable. quantity, I felt no: inconvenience 
omit: nay; IF even’ think * it'y ould be ‘very eel, if it were 
purified from the sand which Carries along with it. 
(Al Aga: himself: performed his. ablutions. — ‘The: Tons is 2 
Saito stream with the ‘Turks and Arabs, who preserve many 
Hebrew ~and Christian traditions, the one derived from Ishmael, 
whose ‘country thie | “Arabs: yet. ‘inhabit, ‘the. other introduced 
among the Turks: together with’ the fables of the Koran: 
According. to” ‘d’Anville, the Arabs. assign to the Jordan the 
name of Nahar el Arden; but: father Roger ‘says that they call 
it. Nahar el Chitia.. ‘Phe abbé: Mariti gives to this name the Ita 
lian form of. Scheria, and Volney writes El’ Charia: — 
St. Je erome): in’ his’ treatise de sSitu et Noniinibus: iain He» 
braicorim, a ‘kind “6f translation of Rusebius’s Chronicon, con: 
éeives the name of airet to be derived from the union of Jor 
and Daa, the: appellation of the: tivo sources: of that river; butir. 
another place he varies from this opinion: It is rejected by others 
on the’ ‘aaithority of Josephus, Pliny; and: Eusebius, who place the 
only source of the Jordan at Paneades, af the foot of Mount Her- 
mon, ih: the “Anti-Libanus. La Roque thoroughly investigates: 
this question i in: his Travels in Syria: the abbé Mariti merely re+ 
toe what is said by La Roque, with the addition of a passage wv 
rom. William of Dyre; to prove that Dan and Pancades were 


one and the same town, which was well known before. We may 
Oo 
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o ceived higher up the river a a thicket of ‘considerabl 
- determined to proceed f 
rx eae the Spore where “B Israelites passed t! the river, facing Jericho, 
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remark with Reland, i in ‘contradietion to the opinion of St Jerome 


~ that the name of ‘the ‘sacred river’ in ‘Hebrew is no Jordan but 
Jorden : that, admitting the former reading, Jordan’ ee the 


rome translate 
cam 2 Rn Byte 


River of Judgment, from. Jor, whieh St. J rome 
an etymology 


SP 


| géeOgor, 








fluvius, and Dan, judicans or judieé so just 


that it would’ render’ the opinion espe cting the two “sources of 
Jor and Dan improbable, if, however; : oe left “any “room 
. for doubt on the subject. — ame 

About two leagues” from the. place eitheve we * a ‘ I per- 


extent. t 


ay Mies 


“sng 









for I oa eniated that 


o fall, nae the aaa tasted ‘the 







bie ete aoe hr Se Christ. was baptized aye St. 
‘Towards this place we. advanced, but as we drew near 0.3 
heard the» voices ‘of men in the thicket: ‘Unfortunately the: hu- 
man voice which cheers you every where else, and which’ you 
would love to: hear on the banks of the Jordan, is precisely what 
most. alarms:you in ‘these “deserts. The Bethlehemites” and the 
drogman proposed an. immediate retreat ; but 1 declared - that! = 
had not come so far to be i in such a hurry to return ; that. i agreed 
to go no higher up the’ river ; but that T was determined to exa- 
mine the river facing the spot where we then stood. 
They yielded with reluctance to: my resolution, and’ we. again 
repaired to the bank of the Jordan, whicha bend of the river had 
‘earried to some distance from us on ‘the right. I found it of the 
same width and depth as .a league. lower down, that i is, ‘six. or se- 
ven feet deep close to the shore, and about: fty paces in breadth. 
The guides urged me to ‘depart: and Alt Aga: himself grum- 








bled. Having finished making sucli ‘notes as I considered ‘most 
important, I complied with the wishes of the caravan ; ‘I saluted © 


the Jordan for the last time, and took a bottle’ ‘of its water and:a 
few rushes from its bank. We now ‘quitted’ ‘the river. and pur- 
sused our way to the village of Rihha,* the ancient Jericho, at 


q the foot of the mountains of Judea. ‘Scareely had: we proceeded 


ik: Iti is dere that this name which Estes Pectane is nearly ‘the’ same 


as that of the woman who entertained the spies om Joshua’ s army | at, Jerieha. 


She was ealled Rahab. 
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: valley, when we perceived i numerous 
digciee of men ° ait eee in the sand. Ali proposed that our 


troops should march in close. order to prevent: the Arabs from , 
A) 










counting our number. 





dress to take u ns for Christian soldiers, they will not 
venture to attack us. What a ‘magnificent panegyric on the 
valour of our armies! 

Our suspicions were not neuen : We 's00n Maiscovcred 
in our rear, on the bank of the ‘Jordan, "a body of about thirty 


ae 


Arabs, who were watching our motions. Our infantry, ‘that is, 





our -81x Bethlehemites, formed the v: van ; and brought up the rear 


with our cavalry. The baggage w: s placed in the centre, but — 
anluekily the ass which carried it 
stir without incessant beating. The drogman’s horse having 








stepped upon‘a wasp’s nest, the insects fell upon him, and he — 


ran away with Michael, who set up the most lamentable cries. 


John, though a Greek, kept up a good countenance, and Ali was - 


as courageous as a janissary of Mahomet II. As for Julian, no- 
thing ever made any impression upon him : the world had passed 
before his eyes, without his bestowing a look upon ats, he still 
fancied himself in the Rue St. Honoré, and coming up to me at 
. aslow pace, | said, with the utmost composure, “Ts there no po- 
lice, sir, in this country, to keep those people in order ? es | 
Having looked, at us for some time, the Arabs made some 


motions towards us, ‘and then to our great astonishment returned 


to the bushes which border the river. Ali was right ; they un- | 
doubtedly teok us for Christian soldiers. We es without we 


accident at J ericho. 

The. abbé Mariti has given a ca sketch of the historical 
facts relative to this celebrated town.* He has also treated of 
the productions of Jericho, the manner of extracting the oil of 
Zaecon, &e. It would therefore answer no end to repeat what 
he says, except to make travels out of travels. Ii is also well 
known, that the environs of Jericho are adorned with a spring, 
whose waters, formerly bitter were rendered sweet by a miracle 
of Elisha. This spring is situated two miles above the town, at 
the foot of the mountain where Christ prayed and fasted forty 


ew restive, and would not 


‘* He has, however, omitted some, as for instance; the présent wirich Antho: a 


‘nade. to Cleopatra of the territory of Jericho. 


lag” 
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days. It separates into two branches. On its banks are seen 
some fields of dour a, groups of 2 acacias, the tree whic ields the 
~ balm of Judea,* and shrubs resembling lilac in their 
which were not i in flower. At present. oe: are neithe Ise 
palm-trees at Jeric ne 1 I could not treat mysel h the 
“‘nicolai of Augustus n 














these “dates, in ‘Belon’ s time, were m much — 
degenerated. ear aged acacia, ov erhangs the spring, and a lit: 
tle lower another tree bends in such a manner-over the stream 
that i issues from this spring as to form a natural bridge : across: ‘it. 

I have observed that Ali A cau ras a native and -gove ernor of the 
‘village of Ribha. He c ucted me ‘into his territory, where I 
could not fail to be well recei red by his subjects, who actually 
came to pay their respects ‘to their chief. He wished me to go 







~ into an old house which he cal! ed his. castle, but. I refused this 


honour, and chose rather to dine by the side of Elisha’s spring, 
now: denominated the King’s Fountain. As we passed through 
the village, we saw a. young Arab seated by himself, with his 
head adorned with: ‘feathers, and ‘dressed as for some extraord- 
inary occasion. All who passed that way stopped and kissed his 
forehead ‘and cheeks: I was informed that hé was just. married. 
We halted at Elisha’s spring. A lamb was slaughtered, and put 


down whole to roast hefore a fire kindled on the brink of the — 


water. When the banquet was ready, we seated ourselves round 

a wooden dish, and each tore in pieces with his fingers a portion 

of the victim. ‘One is fond of discovering in these customs some 

traces of the manners of ancient times, and of finding memorials 
of Abraham and Jacob among the descendants of Ishmael. 

The Arabs, wherever I have seen them, in Judea, in Egypt, 
and even in Barbary, have appeared to me to-be rather tall than 
short. "Their demeanor is haughty. They are well made and 
active. ‘They have an oval head, the brow high and arched, 
aquiline nose, large eyes with a watery and uncommonly gentle 

look. Nothing about them would proclaim the savage, if their 
mouths were always shut; but as soon as they begin to speak, 
; you hear a harsh and strongly aspirated language, and’ perceive 
~ long and beautifully white teeth, like those of jackals and oun- 
* This must not be mistaken for oe celebrated balm tree which no longer ex, 


ists at Jer icho. Jt would appear that the latter perished about the se eyenth ccn~ 
tury, for it was not to be found at the period ef Ar culfe’s visit, % ete * 
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spect sony the American savage, whose 
nd human expression in his mouth. 
taller in proportion than the men.) 


ferocity i is in his looks, 
. The Arab women are 
Their carriage is. dignified ; nd by the regularity of their fea- 
tures, the beauty of their figures, and the disposition of their veils, 
they somewhat remind you of the statues. of the priestesses and 
of the: Muses. This must, however be. understood with some 
restriction : these beautiful statues are” often clothed i in rags; a 
wretched ,Squalid, and sufferi ing look degrades those forms so ele. 
gant; a. copper teint. conceals the regularity of the features ; in a 
word, to behold these women as | have just delineated them, you 
cust, view them at a distance, confine 3 ourself to. the sa ap- 
pearance: and not enter. into particulars... 
| Most. of the Arabs. wear a tunic, fastened round the waist by 
9B girdle. _ Sometimes they. take one arm out of a sleeve of this 








; pet and then they are habited i in the antique style ; sometimes 


they put. on a white woollen eovering which serves for a toga, a 
mantle, or a veil, according | as they wrap it round them, suspend. 


it. from their shoulders, or throw it over their heads. They go 
’ barefoot, and are armed with a dagger, a pike, and a long firelock. 
. The, tribes travel in. caravans; the camels going in file. 'The 
first camel i is. fastened | by a cord, made of the tow of the palm, to 


the neck of an ass, which is the guide of the troop ; the latter, as 
leader, is exempt from all burden, and enjoys various privileges. 
Among the wealthy tribes, the camels are adorned ven ‘adi 
flags, and feathers, _ 5 
wuithe horses are treated, according to the purity of their blood, 
with more or. less honour, but always with extreme severity. 
They are. never put under shelter, but left exposed to the mest 
intense heat of the sun, tied by, all four legs to stakes driven in the 
ground, so that they cannot stir. The saddle is never taken from 


. their backs, they frequently drink but once, and haye only one 


feed of barley in twenty-four hours. This rigid treatment, so far 
from wearing them out, gives them sobriety, patience, and speed. 

I have often admired ‘an Arabian steed thus tied down to the 
burning sand, his hair loosely flowing, his head bowed between 
his legs to find a little shade, and stealing with his wild eye, an 
oblique glance at his master. Release his legs from the shackles, 
spring upon. his back, and he will paw in the v alley, he will rejoice 
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in his strength, he will swallow the ground in the fierceness of his 
rage, and you recognise the original “g op pleiate, delineated by 
_ Job. i ee, ag ele Lig wea ees: | 

_ All that has been related concerning t the passion of thopiieate 
for stories is true, and of this I shall give one example. In the 
night that we passed on | the. shore of. the” Dead Sea, our Bethle- 
hemites were seated ‘round their fire, their pieces being laid on 
the ground by their sides 3 while their horses, tied to the stakes, 
formed a second circle about them. Having drunk their coffee 
and talked a god deal. i ther, » these Arabs all bean silent 









véiation: His companions Meets with profound, cota. a i” 


bending forward with their, faces ov: er the fire, sometimes: ejacu-— 
lating an expression , of admiration, at ‘others, repeating, with em- 
phasis, the gestures of the narrator. Some horses’ heads advan- 
cing over the endipany: and discernbile in the shade, contributed 
to give this scene the most. picturesque. character, especially if 
we include in the view,a ‘corner aoe the Dead Sea and the moun- 
tains of Judean es, height gh Abid og 

If had studied with such ageeeas the Aachen hordes 0 on the 
banks of their-lakes, what a different species did I here “tele 
plate! I had before me the descendants of the primitive race of 
mankind; I beheld them with the same manners which they have 
retained ever since the days, of Hagar and Ishmael; I beheld 
them in the same desert that was assigned to them by God for. 
- their inheritance: he dielt in the wilderness of Pharan. ¥ found 
them in the valley of the Jordan pat t the foot of the mountains of 
Samaria; in the neighbourhood of ‘Hebron, on the spot where at 
Joshua’s command, the sun stood still ; in the plain of Gomorrah, 
yetreeking with the wrath of Jehovah, though nals cheered 
by the gracious miracles of Christ. 


What particularly distinguishes the Arabs strom the tries of, fe 


ihe New World, is, that amidst the rudeness of the former, you. 
still perceive a certain degree of delicacy in their manner 3; you 
perceive that they are natives of that east, which is the cradle of 
all the arts, all the sciences, and all religions. Buried at the ex- 
tremity of the west, in a by-corner of the universe, the Canadian 
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aim, whence Moses, bktdre his 
tise. sib fi we entered ws moun- 







uinceat Pais, side the sugar-cane was: ieiditvatel 
in’ the lain of. Jericho. If the mere inspection of the work were 
not sufficient to confute this absurd idea, we might consult Adri-* 
‘chomius, in his Theatrum Terre Sancte, the Elucidatio historica 
Terre Sancta, by. Quaresmius, and most of the travellersialready 


quoted. 'The road-which we parsued among the mountains was 
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broad and sometimes Ate ‘it is per haps an ancient: Roma a. 


way... We passed the foot of @ mountain, formerly | cro ned with 
a Gothic i ct whieh protected 3 ¢ 






nd commanded ee ‘Toad. ee 


cadena or fo 
longings to the eat 







und rs Wel here met the pacha’s 
cavalry rrocdedibi to th ee diac of the Jordan, on an- ak 
dition which I. shall have occasion to notice. herea ter. For 
nately night concealed us. fro i Y oF 






‘ salom, was stoned by S 
pine where Phrist wa 


“Itw : ‘midnight. 


sailenialion: fone us. _-The six Arabs returned to. Be thlehi 


ready been. circulated respecting us, It was said, thatwe had been 

killed by ne Arabs or the. ‘pacha’s cavalry : I was censured for 

having undertaken the O78 ORS He ith 80 small-an escort, ‘a cir- 
—cumstance, the blame. yhich ‘was. thrown on the impradent. 
acter of the French. -} Succeeding events, however, demon: 
strated that had I not adopted hi esolution,, and availed myself . 
of the first hours affer my_ arrival at Jerusalem, Fyshould. si: 
shave been able to. penetrate to the Joy rdan.® A ate 













- * have’ Beer informed that an Englishman, in the disguise of ce “pi 
alone twice or thrice from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea. This is very possible, 
I eyen think, that in this way,.a man Bee risk sine an. eset it 
twelve persons , 





repaired’ to the convent. A thousand unfavourable. had al- 
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ed, but at last thought fit to lower his demands. | 





% WAS edison ioyed, for some ahowsio seit down res sail iy 
vemarks on the places which Th 


i followed during the hole; of 
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ing of the 7th of Gelghien the gies seittereil my abaetinentie 


; and informed i Ine how matters stood between the pacha and the 
ig ‘superior. We concerted our measures accordingly. My frmans — 


were sent to Abdallah, who flew into a passion, shouted, threaten= 
iy D sorry that I 
cannot insert the copy of a letter written by | fathe Bonaventura. 
de Nola to general ‘Sebastiani, which copy. L received from Bona- 
ventura. himself. - Besides giving’ a history | £ the pacha, it states 











facts. not less honourable to France than to general Sebastiani. — 
‘This letter I should not ventute to publish without the permission 


of the person to whom it is addressed; and unfortunately, the 
general’s absence deprives me of the means of a such 
permission. = 
‘Nothing but the ating desire wien I ‘felt to be ‘ot service to. 
the fathers of Palestine, could for a moment have diverted my at- 
tention from a visit to the Holy Sepulchre. About nine the same 
morning I sallied from the convent attended by two friars, a. drog- 


_ mnan, my servant, and a janissary. J repaired to the church which 


encloses the tomb of Jesus Christ. All preceding travellers have 
described this church, the most venerable in the world, whether 
we think as philosophers, or as Christians. Here I am reduced to 


‘an absolute dilemma. Shall I give an accurate delineation of the 


sacred scenes ? If so, I can but repeat what has been aid before: 


__ hever was subject less known to modern readers, and never waa 
. subject more completely exhausted. Shall I omit the description 





of those Page ? in this ease should I not leave out the most ii: 


Pp 
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portant part of my travels, and exelude what cones, their 


jority of readers. a 
2 The church’ of the Holy Selene no I de ¢ 


Ser th 


ee ae 





n 

Jerusalem, 2 as x Adana Bede, Brocard, Willibald, Alsey dee 
hach, Sanuto , Ludolph, Reland * Adrichomius, Quaresmius, Baum- 
garten, Fureri, Bochart, Arias Montanus, Reuwich, Hesse, and 
Cotovie,t would i Impose, the necessily.0 of aalig translations which 





have, therefore, adhered to the French travellers.) and among 


-*)His,work, Palestinian ex P Monuments eto ‘illustrate, is a miracle of 
erudition. : iu 
+ His description of the Holy Sepulefirad is 80 civeumstantial, as ate give e the 

whole of the hymns sung by the pilgrims: at every station. 

# There is also a description of Jerusalem in the Armenian language, # and : au, 
other in modern Greek ; the latter [ have seen, The more ancient: descriptions, 
as those of Sanuto, Ludolph, Broeard, Breydenbach, Willibald, Adamannus or 
rather Areulfe, and the yenerable Bede, are cur ious, because 
means of judging what changes have since taken place i in the ch 
Sepulchye ;, but in reference to the modern edifice, they are y 

§ We Vera. in Spanish, is very concise, and yet extr emely pe F 
lardo, who wr rote I in Italian, is vague and confused, Pietro. de a ‘all 
by the peculiar elegance of his style, and his singular ady entiites; but he is. nw 
anthority. 


(Riese 












— 


_extravagant, that it is impossible to quote hir a 


- judgment, and writes in a lively, a 


2 ny 
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t 


these Thave pete the @escription of the Holy eapichre by 
5 Deshayes, for the following reasons: 


® Ea A. i if 
_ Belon (1550) of high celebrity : asa raise says ‘scarcely a 
word concerning the Holy Sepulchre ; his style i is , morever, tao 


antiquated. Other, authors, either of still older date, or cotempo- 
vary with him, as Cachermois (1490) Regnault (1522) Salignac 


(1822) le Huen (1525) Gassot (1536) Renaud (1548) Postel 


(1553) Giraudet (1575) } likewise employ a danguage ae pre 

Pao ue a : , — f ~ 
Villamont (1588) overloads his 1 work with min iti, tnd he bas 
10) i is so piously — 





from that of the present day. ‘ 


neither order nor judgment. Father Boucher: ie 
Benard. writes 
with great sobriety ; though no more | that twenty years of age 
at the period when he travelled; ‘but he is diffuse, insipid and 


obseure. Father Pacifico (1622), is. vulgar, and his narrative too» 
concise. Monconys: (1647) pays attention to nothing but medical 
secipes. Doubdan (1651) is clear, learned, and well worthy of 


being consulted ; but prolix, and apt to ay too much stress on 
trivial objects. Roger, the friar (1653) who was for five years at- 
tached to the service of the holy. places, possesses erudition. and 
imated ‘style ; his. description 
of the Holy Sepulchre is too long, an on this. account I have ex- 
eluded it. Thevenot (1656) one of the most celebrated French 
travellers has given an excellent account of the church of the 





Holy Sepulchre, and. I would advise the reader to co ult his work : 


but he implicitly follows Deshayes. Father Nau, a Jesuit (1674) 


added to a knowledge of the oriental languages, the advantage of 


wisiting J erusalem with the marquis de Nointel, our ambaszador 


at Constantinople, and the same gentleman to whom we are indebt- 
ed for the first drawings of Athens: but it is a pity thatthe learn- 
wed Jesuit is so insufferably prolix. Father Neret’s letter in the 
‘Lettres Edifiantes is excellent in every respect, but omits too 


many things. "The same may he said of Du Loiret de Ia Roque 
(1688. ) ‘As to travellers of very recent date, such as Muller, 
Vanzow, Korte, Bescheider, Mariti, Volney, Niebuhr, and Brown, 


| they a ‘e almost totally silent respecting the holy places. 


The uarrative of Deshayes (1621) who was sent to Palestine 


a* dine of fhese authors wrote in Latins 3 but their are old French vetsiqns-of 
their werks, 


© sem 


Ye 


of 


— 


\ 
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by raiis x, appears, therefore, to me, ‘the fittest i ae age 
1. Because the Tarks themselves were doris and to ahow this. 
ambassador whatever. was curious at Jerusalem, and he. might 
even have obtained admission, had he sacha ‘into ere 
of: theitemple; rat Mer Hea aie a. Pe Se ae 
waite eouse he is so clear and. so. precise, j in the style, now. 


pr Seg of his secretary, that Paul Lucas has, ace 


cording to hpasel custom, Baile ee verbatim, without ac- 
knowledging tht:s,} fagiarism. SE Sd wes pba cite 

3. Because @Anville, and bis, Henin ‘is , the primary reason: 
has taken Deshayte’s map for the subject of a dissertation, which 
is, perhaps, the mastepiece of that celebrated geographer.* 
Deshayes will, therefore, furnish” us with the: description of the 
church of the Holy me teak ce to ‘yeas I shall Suny my ob- 
servations. eis is tic x See ely, 

‘The Holy. “Sépuleire, and abst of the sacred Hee a are at- 
tended by Franciscan friars, who’ are. sent thither | every three 
years; and though they are of all nations, yet they all pass for 
French or Venetians, and they. could not maintain | their ground 
were they not under the king’s protection. About sixty years 
ago, they had a habitation without the city on. Mount | ‘Sion, on 
the spot where our Saviour instituted the Lord’s supper. with his 
disciples; but their chureh having been converted into a mosque, | 
they have since resided in the city on Mount Gihon, upon 
which stands their convent St. Saviour’s. Here dwells their 
superior, with the members of the family, which supplies with 
monks all the places in the Holy Land that stand in need of them. 

“From this convent the church of St. Sepulchre i is but two 
hundred paces distant. It comprehends the Holy Sepulchre, 
Mount Calvary, and. several other sacred places. It was partly 
built by direction of St. Helena, to cover the Holy Sepulchre ; 
but the Christian princes of succeeding ages caused it to be en-. 
larged so as to include Mount on ee which i is uly fifty paces» 
or the Sepulchre. inet BRS 

“Tn ancient times, Mount Calv ary, as 1 aio already Wiccbr- 
ed, was without the city ; it was the place where criminals, sen- 
tenced to suffer death, were executed; and that all the people 


* This-dissertation, which is Yery searse, is given in the Appendix, 


at 
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might attend on these occasions, there was a large vacant space. 
‘between the eminence and the wall of the city. The rest of the. 
hill was surrounded with gardens, one of which belonged to Jo- vF 
seph of Arimathea, who 4iws in secret, a disciple of Jesus Christ 5 5 


here he had constructed. a sepulchre for himself, and in this the 


body of our Lord was: deposited. ‘The Jews were not accus:: ; 
aE ce eo their dead i in n the atannen moh we do. — 


feet in ieinntir i ss ae : 
“The church of | fhe Holy erians oe very aicsonlath owing 


to the nature and situation of the places which it was designed to 
comprehend. It is ‘nearly in the form of a cross, being one hun- © 
dred and twenty paces in length, exclusive of the descent to the 


discovery of the Holy Cross, and seventy. in breadth. It has 
three domes, of which that covering the Ho epulchre. serves 


for the nave of the church. Iti is thirty feet in diameter, and is 


covered at top like the Rotunda at Rome. There is no cupola, 
it is true ; the roof being supported only by large. rafters, brought — 
from Mount. Lebanon. This chureh had’ formerly three entran- 
ces, but now there i is but one door, the: keys of which are cau- 
tiously kept by the Turks, lest the pilgrims should gain admit- 
tance without paying the nine sequins, or thirty-six livres demand- 
ed for this indulgence; I allude to those from Christendom ; for 
the Christian subjects of the Grand Signor pay no more than half 
that sum. This door is always shut; and there is only a small 
window, crossed with an iron bar, through which the people 
without hand Biss to those within,, who are of eight differ- 


ent nations. 


“ The first is that of the Latins or fainahs, which is represent- 
ed by the Franciscan friars. They are the keepers of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the place on Mount Calvary, where our Lord was 
nailed to the cross; the spot where the sacred cross was disco- 
yered 5 the Stone of Unction, and the chapel where our Lord ap- 
peared to the Blessed Virgin after his resurrection. 

“'The second nation fs that of the Greeks, who have the choir 


@f the church, where they officiate: in the midst of it is a small’ 








Z 


- cirele of marble ; the centre of which they ‘ge ok pen as the 
middie of the eee wate ie Pee 








form of aiden 7s 
Magdalen’ 8 Chapel. ‘ ; 
Ste The seventh i is the na of the Georgians, who past the 
a country between the Euxine and the Caspian Sea. They keep 
the place on Mount Calvary where | the cross was prepared, and 
the prison in which our Lord was confined till the hole was made 
to set it up in. no igi 3 
— “The eighth nations that of the Maronites g, who inhabit Mount 
, Lebanon. Like Ay they acknowledge ie supremacy of the 
pope. P beans eS pice dupe! =) via. 
ge Exclusively o nf these diadess which all who a 
liberty to visit, each nation. has a. particular. spot alle tied t to it j in 
the aisies and corners of this church, where its members assem- 
t ble and perform | their deyotions, according to their respective 
rituals: for the priests and Teligious who enter this place, are usu- 
r ally two months before they leave 10s that i is, till others are sent 
from the convent i in the city” to atonal in their stead. It ‘would 
. be scarcely possible to remain “there long without being ill, be- 
eause the plate has very. little air, and the. vaults and walls pro- 
_ duce a coldness that is extremely unwholesome : nevertheless, 
we there found a worthy. hermit who has assumed the habit of 
Me Si. Francis, and lived. twenty years in the place without ever 
a teaving i it, "There i is, moreover, such abundant employment to , 
keep two hundred lamps irene , and to sweep and cleanse al 
the holy places, that no more than four hours a Bett, an. ie al- 
Towed for sleep. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
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“on yn which the body 
aloes, before it was laid i in the ecpileee ery eri ‘itis éf 
the same rock as Mount Calvary ;. and others assert that it wae: 
_ brought to this. place by, Joseph : and Nicodemus, secret disciples 
of Fesiis Christ, wh o performed this: pious office, and that it is of 
a greenish colour ‘Be this. as ‘it may, ¢ on account of the indiscre- ; 
tion of. certain: pilgrims, 1 who broke off ‘pieces, it was found nd ne | 
cessary to cover it with white marble, and to surro® A wii tas —— 
iron railing, lest people should wall over is. fThiystone i ‘iste ight. 
feet, wanting three inches, i in Jength, and eke ft, wanting One a 
inch, in breadth ; and. above it, sha yA “: ach hepaiaatally 
uming. 
ae «“ The Holy Bepiitehre is anaes paces Sai this Pee cakes 
» inthe. centre of the great dome, of which I have already spoken = 
2 it resembles a small closet, hewn out of the solid rock, ‘The 
entrance, which faces the east, ‘is only four feet high, ‘and twe 
feet anda quarter broad, so. that you are obliged to stoop very 
much to go in. The interior of the sepulchre | is nearly square.: 
‘It is six feet, wanting an inch, in length, and six feet, wanting two 
inches, in breadth, _and from the floor to the roof, eight feet one 
inch.» ‘There is asolid block of the same stone, which was lefi 
in excavating the other part... This is two feet four inches and 2 
half high, and occupies half of the sepulchre; for it is six feet, 
wanting one inch, in length, and two feet and five sixths wide. 
On this table the body of our Lord, was laid, with the head to-) 
wards the west, and the feet to the east; but on account of the: 
superstitious devotion of the Orientals, who imagine that, if they 
leave their hair upon this stone, God will never forsake them, and 
also because the pilgrims broke off pieces, it has received a cov- 
ering of white marble, on which mass is now celebrated. Forty- ’ 
four lamps are constantly burning in this sacred place, and’ 
three holes have been made in the roof for the emission of 
~ the smoke. The exterior of the sepulchre is also faced with 
Fie of lg and adorned with several ecohumns, having @ 
dome above. 
“ At the entrance of the sopuntire there isa stone about a foot 
anda a half s square, and a foot thick, which is of the same rock, an — 
spared te support } the large stone which closed the access fo the 
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sepulehre’ par this tone was ‘ented the angel when et spoke 
to the two Maries ; and as well on account of this mystery, asto 
prevent the ‘sepulebre: from being entered, the et 
erected before it alittle ae t pacha is called the Angel’s Cha- 
pel’ ie wh RIP AL. ae PR ot Sen ree Pape” 

“™welve paces from ate Holy Sepulchre, fitting doverde the 
stores you come to a large block of gray marhle, about four feet 

: Pier, placed there to mark the spot where cur Tord ap- 

ssVary Magdalen in the form ofa gardener. tbat 
bail gern op is the emis of the Apparition, hate Ai as eaitiws 
>. —aecofts; our Li fic hppeared to the Virgin Mary after his resur- 
rection. This Naval place where the Franciscans. perform their 

. devotions, and ich: they retire ; and, hence they pass. into 
chambers with which t ere is no other’ communication. 

€ Continuing your’ progress round the church, you find a neat. 
vaulted chapel, seven feet long and six wide, otherwise denomi- 
nated the Prison of eur Lord, because he was here confined while © 
the hole was made for erecting the | cross. ‘This chapel is. oppo- 
site to Mount Calvary, so. that these two places form what may be 
termed the transept of the tee the’ hill ee to es south, and 
the chapel to the north. ss ie 

“Very near this is another dss five? paces long and three 
broad, standing on the very, spot where our Lord was stripped by 
the soldiers before he was nailed to the cross, and where — 

Fe lots for his apparel, and divided it among them. 

“Leaving this chapel, you find on the left a great staircase, 
which pierces the wall of the church, and descends into a kind of 
cellar dug out of the rock. Having ¢ gone down thirty steps, you- 
come to a chapel on the left hand, which is commonly called the / 
Chapel of St. Helena, because she prayed there while she caused 
search to be made for the sacred cross. You descend eleven 
more steps tothe place where it was discovered, together with 
the nails, the crown of thorns, and the head of the spear, after 
lying buried in this place upwards of three hundred years, 

_ “Near the top of this staircase, turning towards Mount Calva- 
ty, is a chapel, four paces long and two and a half broad, under 
the altar of which is a pillar of gray marble spotted with black, 
two feet in meignt, and one in diameter. It is called the pillar of 
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+ 


Hnpropere, because our ‘Lord, was there foreed to sit down i. 


zat order to be crowned with thomiis. 


“Ten paces from this chapel, you come toa very i narrow panic 
case, the steps of which are.of wood at the beginning, and’ of 
stone at the end. ‘There are twenty i in all; by which you ascend 
to Mount Calvary. ‘This spot, once so ignominious, having been 
sanctified by the blood of our Lord, was an object of the; eratiays 
tar attention. of the first Christians. Having, removed every im- 





purity, and all the earth which was upon it, they. surrounded it ~~ 


with walls, so that it is. now like a lofty ¢ OR, Lenclosed within 
this spacious. church. It is lined in the inteiior \gith marble, and. 
divided by a row. of atches into twe parts. \ hat towards the — 
north is the spot where our Lord was nailed to the ,cross.. ‘Here i 
thirty-two lamps are kept continually burning: they are attended 
by the Franciscans, who daily perform mass in this sacred place. 
_“ In the other part, which is to the south, the Holy Cross was 
erected. You still see the hole dug in the rock, to the depth of 
about a foot and a half, besides the earth that was above it. Near 
this is the place where stood the crosses of the two thieves. That 
of the penitent thief was to the north; and the other to the south ; 
so that the first was on the right-hand of our Saviour, who had his — 
face turned towards. the west, and his back to J erusalem, which 
lay to the east. Fifty lamps are kept constantly parame in honour 
of this. holy spot. 
“ Below this chapel are the ‘tomiba of Godfrey de Bouillon and 
his brother Baldwin, on which you read these inscriptions : 


HI€ JACET INCLYTUS DUX GODEFRIDUS DE 
“BULION, QUI TOTAM ISTAM TERRAM AC- 
_QUISIVIT CULTUI CHRISTIANO, CUJUS ANIMA 

REGNET CUM ee AMEN. 


a 


tal REX. BALDUINUS, JUDAS ALTER MACHABRUS 
SPES PATRIE, VIGOR ECCLESLE, VIRTUS UTRIUSQUE, 
QUEM FORMIDABANT, CUI DONA, TRIBUTA FEREBANT 
CEDAR ET HGYPTUS, DAN AC HOMICIDA DAMASCUS. 
‘PROM DOLOR IN MODICO CLAUDITUR HOC TUMULO.* 


* Besides these tombs, four others ate to be seen, half demolished. On oneof 
_ them may ee be read, but not without great difficulty, an epitaph given by Cotovie. 


Qq 
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Mount Calvary is the last station of the church of the Holy — 
Sepulchre ; for, twenty paces from it, you again come to the Stone _ 
of Unction, which is just at the entrance of the church.” 
Deshayes having thus described i in order the stations of al these — 
venerable places, I have now nothing to do but to exhibit to the 
reader a general view of the whole together. (" a8 : sae 
~ It is byious, in the first place, that the chureh of the Holy Se- 
' ie pulchre i is composed of three churches : that of the ‘Holy Sepul- 
Cae properly s so called ; that of Calvary4 : and the ehurch of the 
Discovery of the “ied ly Cross. 
‘The first is Bul he valley ; at the foot of ( Crivary on the saat 
where it is ane that the body of Christ was deposited. This 
_ chureh i is in the forme, a eross, the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre 
constituting i in fact the nave of the edifice. ‘Itis circular, like the 
Pantheon at Rome, and is lighted only by a dome, beneath which 
is the sepulchre. ‘Sixteen marble columns adorn the circumference 
of this rotunda: they are connected by seventeen arches, and 
support an upper gallery,. likewise composed of sixteen columns 
amd seventeen arches, of smaller. dimensions than those of the 
lower range. Niches corresponding with the arches appear above 
the frieze of the second gallery, and the dome springs from the 
arch of these. niches. The latter were formerly decorated with 
Mosaics, representing the twelve apostles, St. Helena, ‘the empe- 
ror Constantine, and three other portraits unknown. 
‘The choir of the church of the Holy Sepulchre i is to the ee 
of the nave of the tomb: itis double, asin the ancient cathedrals ; b 
that is to say, it has first, a place with stalls for the priests ; and be- 
yond that, a sanctuary raised two steps above it. Round this double 
_ sanctuary run, the aisles of the choir ; and i in these aisles, a are situ- 
ated the chapels described by Deshayes. 

It is likewise in the aisle on the right, behind the epee that we 
find the two flights of steps leading, the one to the church of Cal- 
vary, the other to the church of ie Discovery: of the Holy Cross. 
The ‘first ascends to the top of Calvary; the second conducts you. 
down underneath it: for the cross was erected on the summit of 
Golgotha, and found again under that hill. ys sum up then, what 
we have’ already said, the church of ihe Holy Sepulchre is bolt - 
at the. foot gt Calvary ; ; its eastern 1 part adjoins that eminenc ey he : 
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neath and upon which have ‘been constructed ni other Sihirches; 


Pa? connected by walls and vaulted staircases with the principal edifice. 


‘The architecture of the church is evidently of the age of Con- 
stantine : The Corinthian order prevails throughout. The columns 
are either too heavy or too slender; and their diameter is almost. 
always disproportionate to their height. Some double columns 


which support the frieze ‘of the choir are, however, ina very good 


style. .The church being lofty and spacious, the profile of the 
_ cornices displays a considerable. degree of grandeur ; but as the 
arches which separate the choir from the nave were stopped up | 
about sixty years ago, the horizontal line is broken, ond you no : 
longer enjoy a view of the whole of the vaulted reof. ; 
The church has no vestibule, nor any other entrance than two Pe 
side doors, only one of which is ever opened. — “Thus this strue- 
ture appears to have never had any exterior decorations. It is be- © 
sides concealed by shabby buildings, and by the e Greek convents . 
erected close to its walls. ‘ 
The small structure of marble wich Le ea the Holy Sepul- 
chre is in the figure of a canopy, adorned with semi-gothic arches; 
it rises with elegance under the dome, by which it receives light, . 
but it is spoiled by a massive chapel which the Armenians have 
obtained permission to erect at one end of it. The interior of this 
canopy presents to the view a very plain tomb of white marble, 
which adjoins on one side to the wall of the monument, and serves‘ 
the Catholic religious for an altar. This is the tomb of Je esus Christ. 
'The Origin of the church of the Holy Sepulchre is of high 
antiquity. ‘The author of the Epitome of the Holy Wars 
(Epitome Bellorum sacrorum ) asserts, that forty- six years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by. Vespasian and Titus, the Chris- — 
tians obtained permission of Adrian to build, or rather to re- — 
build, a church over the tomb of their God, ‘and to enclose in the 
new city” the other places venerated by the Christians. his 
church, he adds, was enlarged and ‘repaired by Helena, the mo- 
ther of ‘Constantine. - Quaresmius contests this opinion, “ he- 
eause,”” ‘says, he, at the believers were ‘not allowed till the reign 
of Coe 3 erect such churches. B: This Jeamned monk for. 


fians posesed numerous churches, and publicly celebrated 


a 
wf 
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the mysteries of their religion. Lactantius and Eusebius boast 
“of the opulence and prosperity of the believers at this period. 
Other writers worthy of credit, Sozomenes, in the second 
“book of his- ‘History ; ‘St Jerome, in his letters to Paulina and. 
Ruffinus ; ‘Severus, i in his second book ; Nicephorus, i in ‘his eigh- 
teenth ; and Eusebius, in the life of Constantine, informs us that 


www the Bibi surrounded the sacred places with a wall; that. they 


erected a statue of Jupiter on the tomb. of Jesus” Christ, and 
another of Venus on Mount Calvary 5 3 and that they ‘conseerated 


a grove to Adonis on the spot where o our Saviour was. born. 
These testimonies not enly demonstrate the antiquity of the 


true worship at Jerusalem, by this very profanation of the sacred 
places, but dance sci oe Christians bad sanctuaries on those 


"Spots. Te ey ; eon . be heme 4 


Be this as it may, ‘the foundation: of the chanel of the | Holy 


« Sepulchre dates at least as far back as the time of Constantine, 
A letter of that prince is yet extant, in which he commands Ma- 
“ Carius, bishop of J erusalem, to erect a church on the place where 
‘the great mystery ‘of salvation was accomplished. This letter 


Eusebius has preserved. The bishop of Cesarea then describes 
the new church, the dedication of which occupied eight days, 
If the account of Eusebius required confirmation from other tes- 
timonies, we might adduce those of Cyril, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, (Catech. 1. 10, 13.) of Theodoret, and even of the Itinerary: 
this Bourdeaux to Jerusalem, in 333, which. says: _Ibidem, 


| Jussu Constantin’ imperatoris, ne oe est mire oo 


tudinis. ‘ 
This church was ravaged: by - owe Th, he of Persia, 
about three hundred years after its” erection by Censtantine, 


- Heraclius recovered the genuine Cross 5 and Modestus, bishop: 


of Jerusalem, rebuilt the church of the Holy Sepulchre. Some: 
time afterwards, the chalif Omar made himself master of Jeru- 


. ‘salem, but he allowed the Christians the free exercise of their: 


religion. About the year 1009, Hequem, or Haken, who. then. 
reigned i in Egypt, spread desolation around the tomb of ‘Christ. 
Some will have it, that this prince’s” mother, who was a Chtis- 


tian, caused the chur ch to be again rebuilt ; while. others assert, 


that the son of the Egyptian chalif, at the solicitation: of the em- 
PEF Argyropilus, permitted the belleyers ta encloze the. sacred 
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_ places with a new structure. But as the Christians of Mprua: 
jem possessed, in Hakem’s time, neither the resources nor the 
~ skill requisite for the erection of the edifice which now covers 
Calvary ;* as notwithstanding a very suspicious passage of Wil- 
liam of Tyre, we find no indication that the Crusaders ever built 
any church for the Holy Sepulehre at Jernsalem ; “it is probable 
that the chureh fot nded by Constantine has always’ subsisted im 
its present form, at least as. far as regards the walls of the struc- 
ture. The mere inspection of the architecture of this pulse 
would suffice to demonstrate the truth: ‘of what I advance. 
_ The crusaders having gained possession of J erusalem the 15th 
of July 1099, wrested the tomb of Christ from the hands of the 
Infidels, It remained ‘eighty-eight years in the power of the 
- successors of Godfrey of Bouillon. When Jerusalem again felt 
under the Mahometan yoke, the Syrians ransomed the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre with a considerable sum of money, and 
monks repaired to defend with their prayers a spot entrusted ir 
- vain to the arms of kings. . Thus, amid a thousand revolutions, : 
the piety of the early Christians’ preserved a cbureh of which 
. the present age was destined to witness the destruction. 

The ancient travellers: were extremely: fortunate: they were: 
not obliged to’ enter into all these. critical disquisitions ; in the 
first place, because they found in their readers that religion 
-which:never contends against truth; and secondly, because every — 
mind was convinced that the only way of seeing a country as it 
‘is, must he to see it with all its traditions and recollections. If 
is in fact, with the bible in his hand, that a traveller ought to visit 
the Holy Land. If we are determined to carry with us_a spirit | 
of cavil and contradiction, Judea is not worth our going so far 
to examine it. What should we say to a man who, in traversing: 
4 Greece and Italy, should think of nothing but contradicting Homer: 
and Virgil? Such, however, is the course adopted: by modern 
travellers ; evidently the effect of our vanity, whieh would ex- 
gite a high idea of our own abilities, and at the sam e time fill us. 
Ww ith disdain for those of other people: 2 
- Christian readers will perhaps i inquire, what were ae feelings 

“4 Iti is ‘gaid that Mary, ote of Hakem, and mether ef his successor, defrayed 
. the expense of it, and that in as pious undertaking she was assisted hy Gogaian 

tee Monomachus, rR Ae: 


eo 
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he ’ . : 

_ on entering this awful place. I really cannot tell. So many — 
reflections rushed at once upon my mind, that I was unable to 
dwell upon any partieular idea. I continued near a half an hour 

_ upon my knees in the little chamber of the Holy Sepulchre, 
with my eyes rivetted on the stone, from which I had not the 
power to turn'them. One of the two religious who accompanied 
me remained prostrate on the marble by my side, while the 
other, with the ‘Testament in his hand, read to me by the light 
of the lamps the passages relating to the sacred tomb. Between 
each verse he repeated a prayer: Domine Jesu Christe, qui in 

_ hord diet vespertind de cruce depositus, in brachiis duleissime ma- 
__ tris tue reclinatus fuisti, hordque ultima in hoc sanctlissimo monu- 

mento corpus tuum exanime contulisti, &e. All I can say is, that 
_ when I beheld this triumphant sepulchre, I felt. nothing but my — 
own weakness ; and that when my guide exclaimed with St. Paul, 
“OQ death, where is thy victory | O grave, where is thy sting !? 
T listened as if death were about to reply that he was conquered, — 

_ and enchained in this monument. AY Bebe 

We visited all the stations till we came to the summit of 
Calvary.’ Where shall we look in antiquity for any thing so im-- 

' pressive, so wonderful, as the last scenes described by the evan-— 
gelists? These are not the absurd adventures of a deity fo- 
reign to human nature: it isthe most pathetic history—a histo- 
ry, which not only extorts tears hy its beauty, but whose conse- — 
quences, applied to the universe, have changed the face of the 
earth. I had just beheld the monuments of Greece, and my 
mind was still profoundly impressed with their grandeur; but 

_ how far inferior were the sensations which they excited to those 
which I felt at the sight of the places commemorated in the gospel! 
~ The church of the Holy Sepulchre, “composed of several — 

_ churches, erected upon an unequal surface, illumined by a mule. 

‘titude of lamps, is singularly mysterious ; a sombre light per- — 
vades it, favourable to piety and profound devotion. Christian — 
priests, of various sects, inhabit different parts of the edifice. — 
From the arches above, where they nestle like pigeons, from the 

_ chapels below, and subterraneous vaults, their songs are heard at — 


all hours both of the day and night. The organ of the Latin 


monks, the cymbals of the: Abyssinian priest, the voice of the 
__ Greek caloyer, the prayer of the solitary Armenian, the plaintive 
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accents of the Coptic. friar, alternately, or all at once assail your 
: ear: you know ‘not whence these concerts proceed ;, you inhale 
the perfume | of i incense, without perceiving the hand that burns 
it; you merely perceive | the pontiff who is going to celebrate the 
most awful of mysteries ‘on the very spot where they. were ac- 
complished, | pass quickly by, glide behind the gelumins, and van- 
ish in the gloom of the temple. se ; 
I did not. leave the sacred structure: W cheat stopping at the 
monuments of Godfrey and Baldwin. They face the entrance of 
the, church, and stand against the wall of the choir. 1 saluted 
the. ashes of these royal, chevaliers,, who. were worthy « ofr reposin: site oY 
“near. the tomb. which they. had rescued. “These ashes. are those iid 
of Frenchmen, and they are the only mortal remains interred be- - “ats 
neath the shadow of the tomb of Christ. What an honourabl oe 
distinction. for my country ! f a 5 
I returned to the convent at eleven oO” einai es an n hour wee 
wards T again eft it to follow, the Via Dolorosa. This is the name 
given to the way by which the Saviour of the w assed from 
the residence of Pilate to Calvary. ee 

Pilate? s house* is a ruin, from which you ‘survey. the- exten- . 

sive site of Solomon’ 8 temple, and the empaine erected. on that 
site. ; cite 
Christ, ee been scourged with rae nee ahs feos, 
and dressed i in a purple robe, wa presented to the Jews by Pilate. 
Ecce Homo! exclaimed the judge, and you siill see the window 
from which these memorable words were pronounced. 

According to the tradition current among the Latins af Jeru-% 
salem, the crown of Jesus Christ was taken from the thor ny tree, 
ealled_ Lycium Spinosum. . Hasselquist, a skilfal botanist, is, how- : 
i ever, of opinion, that the nabka of the Arabs was employed for 
that purpose. The. reason | which he gives for this deserves to be 


















iy mentioned. 


“It is highly. probable,” says he, és that the nabka furhished . 
the crown. which. was put on the head. of our Saviour. It is 
: common in the east. A plant better adapted for this purpose 
f could not have been selected ; for it is armed with thorns, its 
‘branches 2 are supple and pliant, and its leaf is of a dark green, e 


a 


PP eet tet 







Ji rusalem formerly eriaeds in, this building, but a apprenees 
: nly for stabling for his horses, © ’ 
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jike that of ivy. Perhaps, i in order to add insult to punishment, — 
the enemies of Christ chose a plant nearly resembling that made 
use of to crown the emperors and the generals ¢ of armies,” — 
_ Another tradition at Jerusalem preserves the sentence pro- 
nounced by Pilate on the Saviour of the world, in these. words : 
Jesum Nazarenum,. subversorem genlis, contemptorem Casa 
ris, et falsum Messiam, ut majorum. suc gentis testimenio proba 
‘tum est, ducite ad communis supplicii locum, ut.eum ludibriis re- 
gie majestatis in medio duorum latronum, eruct. i affigite.. d, Bick 


expedi Cruces. 


A hundred paces - petals ‘hes arch of the Bese, Piters I was 


- shown on the left the ruins of a church formerly dedicated to Our. 


_ Lady of Grief. It was on this spot that Mary, who had been at» 
first driven away by the guards, met her son bending beneath 


the weight of the cross. This circumstance is not recorded. by 
the Evangelists ; ; but it is generally believed, on the authority of 
St. Boniface, and St. Anselm. The former says, that the Virgin - 
sunk to the ground as if lifeless, and could not utter a single 
word: nec verbum dicere potuit. St. Anselm’ assert. that Christ 
saluted her in these words: Salve, Mater! As John relates that 


_ Mary was at the foot of the cross, this account of the fathers is 


bighly probable. Religion is not disposed to reject these tradi- 
tions, which show how profoundly the wonderful and sublime 


history of the passion is engraven on the memory of man: 
_ Eighteen centuries of persecutions without end, of incessant re- 
' volutions, of continually increasing ruins, have riot been able to 
_ erase or to hide the traces of a mother going to weep over her son. 


eee 


ica ee 


Fifty paces farther we came to the spot where Simon, the Cy- 
renean, assisted Jesus to bear his cross——“ And as they led him 
away, they laid hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenean, coming out 
of the country, and on him: they laid the cross, ae he eae bear 


wt after Jesus.?’* 


- Here the road, which before ran east ana west, saakeus an an- 


gle, and turns to the north. I saw onthe right the place. where 


dwelt the indigent Lazurus, and on the opposite side of the street, 
the residence of the obdurate rich man.—* There was a certain. 


rich man who was clothed in purple, and fine linen, and fared 


ets ue! every day. And there was a fy Cente begg gar, named 


* Lnke xxiii, BG. ek AS ical ak ara 
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_ Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, ‘fall of sores, and de siving £8 
be fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s: ‘table: 


moreover, the dogs came and licked his sores. And it came to | 


pass, that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels inte 
Abraham’s bosom: the’ rich man also died, and was buried. ‘And 
im hell he lift up his eyes, being in great torments.””* 


‘St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, and St. Cyril, have looked upon 


the history of Lazarus and the tich man as’ not merely a para* 


ble, but a real and well known fact... The Jews themselves have 


preserved the name of the rich man, whom they call Nabal. 


Having passed” the house of the tich rman, you turn to. the 
right, and again proceed in a westerly direction. At the entrance 
of the street, which leads up to Calvary, Christ was met by the 


holy women, who deplored his fate—“ And there followed him a 


great company of people, and of women, which also bewailed ang ¥ 


lag ouieeaehines But Jesus turning unto them, said: Daughters | 


j 
of Jerusalem, hes net eps me but ie ate on te isa _ Re 


ba children.” © oe 


‘One hundred and tend ‘paces counted i3 debian the site of the: 


house of Veronica, and the spot where that pious woman. wiped, 


the face of the Lord. The original name of this female was — 
Berenice: by the transposition of two letters, it was afterwards © 


altered into Vera-icon, true image; besides, the ehange: of } into © 


vis very frequent in the ancient languages. ° 
Proceeding about another hundred paces, you come to the Ju- 


dicial Gate, by which criminals were led to be executed on Golgo- 


tha. That hill, now enclosed within The’ new ie was without 
the walls of ancient Jerusalem: 


The distance from the Judicial Gate to the summit of Calva- le 


— 


ry; is about two hundred paces. Here terminates the Via Dolo: — 


rosa, which may be in the whole about a mile in length. We 3 


have seen that Calvary is at present comprised in the church of 
ihe Holy Sepulchre. If those who read the history of the pas- 
sion in the gospels are, overcome with sacred melancholy and 


profound admiration, what must be his feelings: who traces the — 


scenes themselves at the foot of Mount get in sight of the tem 


‘ 


ple, and within the very walls of Jerusalem ?. 


After this deseription of the Via Dolorosa, and the church of J 


f Trike 3 xvi 19-393. Pr Eee F Tinke xxili, 97, a 
* Rr 
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the Holy Sepulchre, I shall say very little concerning the otlier 
" places of devotion in the city. I shall merely enumerate them. 
in the order in which they ‘were’ yee by ot during x gh Ass 
at er sa he tone “EES 
. 'The house of Anna, the priest, near David's anes at the 
lie of Mount Sion; within the wall of the city. The Armenians 
possess the church erected on the ruins of this house. 

2. The place where our Saviour appeared” to Mary Magdalen, 
Mary, the mother of James, and Mary Spee between the cas- 
tle and the gate of Mount Sion. 5 i 

3. The house of Simon the Pharisee, where Méstatenc confess-- 
ed her sins. Here, in the eastern pert of eee city, i is a Se ag 
totally i in ruins. = 

4. The monastery of St. Anne, the mother of the Bickel Vir-. 
gin,” and the grotto of the immaculate conception, under the 

church of the monastery. This convent has been turned into a 
- mosque, but admission may be obtained for a trifling sum. 

6. The prison of St. Peter, near Calvary. This consists of 

nothing but old walls, in which are yet shown some iron staples. 

6. Zebedee’s house, situated very near St. Peter’s prison ; now 
a spacious church belonging to the Greek patriarch. _ 

7. The house of Mary, the mother of John Mark, where St. 
Peter took refuge when he had been set at liberty by the angel. 
Itis a church, the duty of which is performed by the Syrians. 

8. The place of the martyrdom of St. James the Great. This 
‘is the Armenian convent, the church of which is very rich and: 
elegant. Of the Armenian patriarch I shall speak hereafter. 

The reader has now before him a complete view of | the Chris- - 
tian monuments in J erusalem. Let us next visit the exterior Be 
the holy city. as , a 

It took me two hours to get {through the Via Dolorosa.on foot: 

_ {made a point of daily revisiting this sacred road as well.as the 
church of Calvary, that no essential circumstance might eseape 
my memory. It was, therefore, two o’clock on the 7th of Octo- 
ber when i finished my first survey of the holy’ places. I then. 
~inounted my horse with Ali Aga, the’ ‘drogman, Michael and n my” 
servants. We went out by the gate of Jaffa, to make the com- 
plete cirenit of Jerusalem. We were abundantly provided with 
arms, dressed in the French fashion, and fully determined not to- 
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‘submit to iftsult. ‘Thanks to the renown of our vietoties, the 

_ dimes are greatly altered ; for, during the reign of Louis XIII, his 

‘ambassador, Deshayes, had the greatest difficulty in the world, te 
‘obtain permission to enter Jerusalem with his sword. a 

Turning to the left as soon as we had passed the pie we pro- 
phaded southward, and passed the Pool of Beersheba, a broad, 
dleep ditch, but. without water; and then ascended Mount Sion, 
part of which i is now without the city. 

The name of Sion doubtless awakens peuhd ideas i in nthe mind 
of the reader, who is curious to hear something. concerning this 
mount, so mysterious in scripture, so highly. celebrated i in Solo-- 
mon’s- Song—this mount, the subject of the benedictions or of 
the tears of the BRCD ES and yee misfortunes have been sung 
by Racine. - a See 4p : ; 

This hill, of in yellowish. colour bins barren aviiieiine: open in 
form of a crescent towards Jerusalem, i is about as high as Mont- 
martre at Paris, but rounder at the top. This sacred summit. is 
distinguished by three monuments, or more ‘properly by three: 
ruins ; the house of Caiaphas, the place where Christ celebrated 
his last. supper, and the tomb or palace of David. From: the. top 
of the hill you ‘see, to the south, the valley of Ben-Hinnon ; be- 
youd this the Field of Blood, purchased. with the thirty pieces of 
silver given to Judas, the Hill of Evil Counsel, the tombs of the 
judges, and the whole desert towards Hebron and Bethlehem. 
‘Po the north, the wall of Jerusalem, which passes over the top 
of Sion, intercepts the view of the city, the site of which gradu- 
ally slopes from this place towards the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

'The residence of Caiaphas is now a church, the duty of which 
is performed by the Armenians. David’s tomb is a small vault- 

ed room, containing three sepulchres of dark-coloured stone; — 
‘and on the spot where Christ held his last supper, stand a mosque 
and a Tarkish hospital, formerly a church and monastery occu- 
pied by the fathers of the Holy Land. ‘This last sanctuary is 
equally celebrated in the Old and in the New Testament. Here 


David built himself a palace anda tomb ; here he kept for three 
months the ark of the covenant ; here Christ held his last passe- i: 


yer, and | instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist; here he ap- 
peared e his disciples on the day of his resurrection; and here — 
_ tie Holy Ghost descended on the apostles. The place hallowed 


e 
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- by the last supper was transformed into the first Christian - temple 
_ the world ever beheld, where St. James the Less was consecrated 
the first Christian bishop of Jerusalem, and St. Peter held the © 
first council of the church.. Finally, it was from this spot. that 
the apostles, i in compliance with the injunction, to go and teach 
al nations, departed without purse and without script, to seat their 
‘religion upon all the thrones of the earth. See ey Per gt es 
Josephus, the historian, has left us a magnificent description of 
David's palace and tomb. On the subject. of the latter, Benja- 
min of Tudela relates this curious story. 6 9 by ee 
* Jerusalem is encompassed all round. with lofty hills : “hut iti is 
on Mount Sion that the Sepulchres of David’s family. must be 
situated, though the exact spot is not known. About fifteen 
years ago, one of the walls of the temple, which, ast have ob- 
served, stands on Mount Sion, fell down, Upon this the patri- 
arch ordered a priest to repair it with such stones as were to be 
procured from the foundation of the walls, of ancient. Sion... Teo 


_ this end the latter hired about twenty wor kmen, between two of 
whom subsisted the closest friendship. . One of these took the 


other home with him one morning to breakfast. Returning ; after 
‘their: repast, the overseer inquired why they came so late: they 
replied that they would make up for it, by working an hour ever 
the regular time. Accordingly, while the rest of the men were 
at dinner, and these were continuing their work as they had pro- 
mised, they raised a stone which closed, the mouth of a. cavern, 
and said to one another: let's see if there be not some treasure 


concealed here. — Having entered, they went Ra cs till they 


came toa palace supported by marble pillars and « covered with © 
plates of gold and silver. Before it was a table, on which lay a 
crown and sceptre. This was the sepulchre of David, king of 
‘{srael: that of Solomon, with similar ornaments, Was on the left ; 
as were also the tombs of several other kings of Judah of the fa- 
mily | of David, who were interred i in this place. ‘They saw also 
chests which were locked up ; so that what they contained i is not 


__ known to this day. he two men were proceeding to enter. the 
_ palace, when a violent whirlwind, rushing i in at the mouth of ‘the 
_ ¢avern, threw them upon the ground, where they remained, as if . 


dead, till night. Another blast of wind roused them from this 
situation, and they heard a voice, resembling that of a epee which | 


wn ep 
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_ said to them: “ Arise, and be gone from. this place.” ‘Overcome 
‘with terror they percipitately departed, and related all that had 


i plebctitien them. to the patriarch, who made them repeat the ac- 


“count in the presence of Abraham of Constantinople, the Phari- 
see, surnamed the Pious, who then resided at Jerusalem. He had 
sent for him, to inquire what he thought of the matter ; on which 
he replied, that this was the burial-place of the house of David, 
prepared for the kings of Judah. The following day, the two | 
men were found confined to their beds and very ill in conse- 
quence of the fright. They refused to return to the spot for any 
reward whatever, declaring that it was vain for any mortal to at- 
- tempt to penetrate into a place the entrance of which was defend-. 
ed by God himself; so:that it was stopped up by the command 
of the Patriarch, and it has thus beety concealed from sight te 
ae aye Fae ae , i 0 
- Havine ickwatidetl niin Sion, on the east sides we came at 
‘its foot, to the fountain and pool of Silce, where Christ restored. 
sight to the blind man. The spring issues from a rock, and runs 
in a silent stream, according to the testimony of Jeremiah, 
- which is contradicted by a passage of St. Jerome. It hasa kind 
of ebb and flood, sometimes discharging its current like the foun- 
tain of Vaucluse, at others retaining and scarcely suffering it } 
to run at all. The Levites sprinkled the water of Siloe on 
‘the altar at the feast of Tabernacles, singing, Haurietis aquas in 
gaudio de fontibus-Satvatoris. Milton mentions this spring, instead 


of Castalia’s fount, in the pee invocation with which his 


oe ay a j ay ee 


Heavy’ aly. muse, that on the sacred top y 
Of Oreb or of Sinai, did’st inspire 
rechy That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed. 
a © In the beginning how the heavens and earth ‘ 
Rose out of chaos; or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flow’d 

Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy ant to my advent’rous song; 








. lines whieh M. Delille has thus peamneenty rendered : 


* This story seems to be a revival of that related ‘hy J osephus concerning the 
same tomb, Herod the Great having attempted to open David's coffin, flarnes* 
assued from it and prevented the accomplishment of his desigys: 
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_ Toi done qui, celebrant les meryeilles des cienx, ns Shp he Be 
ay Prends loin de Helicon un vol audacicux ia ee 
Soit que te retenant sous ses paimiers antiques, 
Sion avee plaisir répéte tes cantiques, dea 4 
Soit que chantant o& Dieu donna sa loi, evap 24 
- Le Sina Sous tes pieds tressaille encor @effroi; ; 
Soit que prés du saint lien d’ou partent tes oracles _ 










Les flots de Siloe te disent ses miracles : ; ys 
Muse sainte, soutiens mon vol presomptueux ! — CORE its 


aes) Seo 7 per 
= ' ae 


‘Some relate that this spring suddenly issued from the ground 
to allay the thirst of Isaiah when the prophet was sawed in two 


with a wooden saw by the command ef Manasses 3 while others 
assert that it first appeared during the reign of Hezekiah, by 
whom we have the admirable song, beginning; “I said in the cut- 
ting off of my days I shall go to the gates of the grave.” * 


According to Josephus, this miraculous spring flowed for the 


army of Titus, and refused its waters to the guilty Jews. The 
pool, or rather'the two pools of the same name are quite 
close to the spring. They are still used for washing linen as for- 
merly; and we there saw some women, who ran away abus- 
ing us. The water of the spring is brackish, and has a very dis- 


agreeable taste ; people still bathe their: eyes with it, im memory 


of the miracle performed on the man born blind. Pe 
Near this spring is shown the spot where Isaiah was put to 

death, in the manner mentioned. | Here you also find a village 

called Siloan ; at the foot of this village is another fountain, de- 


nominated in Seripture, Rogel. Opposite to this fountain is a - 


third, which receives its name from the Blessed Virgin. It ix 


conjectured that Mary came hither to fetch water, as the daugh- 1 
ters of Laban resorted to the well from which Jacob remoy- ~ 
ed the stone. The Virgin’s fountain mingles its stream with — 


that of the fountain of Siloe. 
Here, as St. Jerome remarks, you are at the foot of Mount 


“Moria, under the walls of the Temple, and nearly opposite to the 
Sterquilinarian Gate. We advanced to the eastern angle of the 


wall of the city, and entered the valley of Jehoshaphat. It runs. 
from north to south between the Mount of Olives and Mount 
| Moria; and the brook Cedron flows through the middle of it.’ 
‘Fhis stream is dry the greatest part of the year, but after storits, 
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sige or in rainy eet a eurrent of a red colour ells p Hos its 
~ Ghannel. eh + 
- The valley of Jehoshaphat ie also called. tn: sae the walley 
| Seaveh, the King’s 1 alley, the Valley of Metchisedeck.* It was 
in. the valley of Me ch isedeck that the king of Sodom went to 
Foot Abraham, to congratulate him on his victory over the five 
Kings. Moloch and Beelphegor were worshipped in this same val- 
ey. Tt was afterwards distinguished by the name of Jehoshaphaf, 
because that king caused his tomb to be constructed there. The: 
valley of J ehoshaphat seems to have always served as a burial- 
place for Jerusalem: there you meet with monuments of the most 
‘yemote a: ages, as well as of the most modern times: hither the 
Jews resort from the four quarters of the globe to die: and a: 
foreigner sells them, for its weight in gold, a scanty spot of earth 
to cover their remains in the land of their forefathers. 'The ce- 
‘dars that Solomon planted in this valley, the shadow of the 
temple by whieh it was covered, the stream flowing  througlr 
the midst of it,{. the mournfal songs composed there by David, 
. and the lamentations: there uttered by Jeremiah, rendered it ai 
appropriate situation for the melancholy and the silence of ie 
tombs. « Christ, by commencing his passion in this se 
place, consecrated it anew to sorrow. Here this dnnovent David 
shed tears to wash away our crimes, where the guilty David 
" wept to expiate his vn sins. Few names awaken i in the imagin~ 
ation, ideas at the same time more affecting and more awful 
than that of the valley of Jehoshaphat, a valley so replete with: 
mysteries, that, according to the prophet Joel, all mankind shall 
‘there appear before a formidable judge: “1 will gather all na- 
% tions, and will bring them down into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and will plead een them there.” —“ It is Peasonabte,4 says 















z Begs hy this snbject different « opinions are aiid, The King} s Valley was 
probably towards the mountains of Jordan; and hat situation sed be mote 
apie consonant with the history of Abraham. - 


+ Josephus relates that Baocion caused the mountains me Fudea to be toe- 


gh ’ 
: ered with cedars. 


 ¢ Cedron i isa Hebrew word, alee eienifies darkness and sorrow. It iste. ee 
marked that. there i is an error in the gospel of St. John, who calls this stream ~ 


’he Brook of Cedars. _ Ehe error arises from an emega being oe a ofan: 
/ samicron: _ wedwy for. pebedy , 
* 
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retrieved in the. place where it was taken from him, by such op- 
probrious and ignominious | treatment, and that he should. ese 
men with justice, where they judged him ‘so unjustly.” PR 

The valley of Jehoshaphat exhibits a desolate. appearance ithe 
west side is a high chalk cliff, supporting the walls of the: city,’ 
above which you perceive Jerusalem itself; while the east side 
is formed by the Mount of Olives and. the Mount of Offence, 
Mons Ojfensionis, thus denominated from Solomon’s idolatry. 
‘These two contiguous hills are nearly naked, and of a dull red co-" 
lour. On their desolate sides are seen here and there a few black’ 


~and parched vines, some groves of wild olive-trees, wastes covered 


with hyssop, chapels, oratories, and mosques in ruins. At the bot=~ 


tom of the valley you discover a bridge of a single arch, , thrown 7 


across the channel of the brook Cedron. 'The stones in the’ 
Jews’ cemetery look like a heap of rubbish “at the foot of the. 
Mount of Offence, below the Arabian village of Siloan, the pal-— 
try houses of which can scarcely be distinguished from the sur-. 

rounding sepulchres. ‘Three antique monuments, the tombs of 

Zachariah, Jehoshaphat, and Absalom, appear. conspicuous. amid 
this scene « ‘desolation. From the dullness of Jerusalem, whence | 


nO smoke rises, no noise proceeds; from the solitude of these 


hills, where no living creature is to be seen: from the ruinous — 


state of all these tomhs, overthrown, broken, and half open, you © 
would imagine that the last. tramp had already sounded, and that 
the valley of Jehoshaphat was about to render up its dead. 





Father Nau, “that the honour of Christ should be publickly aay 


@ 


On the brink, and near the source of Cedron, we peste y 


= 


_ the garden of Olivet. . It belongs to the Latin fathers, who | 
purchased it at their own expense, and contains. eight large. 
and extremely ancient olive-trees. 'The olive may be said to be 5G 


immortal, since a fresh tree springs up from the old- stump. In — 


the citadel of Athens was preserved an olive: ‘tree, whose origin . 


dated as far back as the foundation of the city... Those in the | 


garden of Olivet at Jerusalem, are, at least, of the time of the 
astern. Empire, as. is demonstrated by the following cireum- 
stance. In Turkey, every olive-tree found standing by the Mussel- . 
mans when they conquered Asia, pays one medine to the treasu- 
rv while ok of those. planted since the iets Set is taxed half 


Ve 


. 
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, its produce by the Grand Signior.* Now the eight olive-trees of 
Which We are speaking are charged only eight medines. 

_ At the entrance of this garden we alighted from our horses, 
and proceeded on foot to the stations of the Mount. The village 
of Gethsemane was at some distance from the garden of Olivet. 
It is at present confounded with this garden, according the re+ 
mark of Thevenot and Roger: The first place we visited was 
the sepulchre of the Virgin Mary: it is a subterraneous church 
to which you descend by a handsome flight of fifty steps; it is 
shared by all the Christian sects, nay, even the Turks have an 
oratory in this place, but the Catholics possess the tomb of the 
Virgin. Though Mary did not die at Jerusalem, yet, according 
to the opinion of several of the fathers, she was miraculously bu- 
ried at Gethsemane by the apostles. Euthymius relates the his- 
tory of this marvellous funeral. St. Thomas having caused the 
coffin to be opened, nothing was found in it but a virgin robe, 
the simple and mean garment of that queen of glory, whom the 
angels had conveyed to heaven. 

The tombs of St. Joseph, St. Joachim, and St. Auto 
to be seen in this subterraneous church. ae 
On leaving the Virgin’s sepulchre, we went to see tl] 
in the garden of Olivet, where our Saviour sweated blood as he 
uttered the words: “ Father if it be possible, let this shed pass 
from me.” 

‘This grotto is irene altars have been erected in it. A. 
few paces from it is shown the place where Judas betrayed his 
master with a kiss. ‘T'o what multifarious sufferings was Christ 
pleased to submit! He experienced those most painful circum- 
‘stances of life, which virtue itself is scarcely able to surmount,. 
At the moment when an angel i is obliged to descend from hea- 
ven to support the Deity, sinking beneath the weight of human 
wo, this gracicus and compassionate Redeemer is eo aa by 
one of those frora whom he suffers! 

“No sooner,” says Massillon, “has the spotless oh of the 
Saviour undertaken the arduous task of our reconciliation, than 





* This law is as absurd as hes of the other laws of Turkey. How ridiculous 
to make a show of sparing the vanquished in the moment of conquest, when vio- 
lence, going hand in hand with “Sse ean overwhelm tle subject in time of 


profound peace. 
Ss 


f 
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the justice of his Father begins to consider him as a sinful: mai 
He ceases to regard him as his beloved Son, in whom he is well 


pleased: he sees in him nought but a victim of wrath, laden with 
the iniquities of the world, which eternal justice compels. him 
to sacrifice to the utmost severity of his vengeance. Here all 
the weight of that justice begins to fall on his pure and innocent 
soul; here Christ, like the real Jacob, has to struggle all night 
against the wrath of God himself; and here bis sacrifice is con- 
summated beforehand, but in a manner so much the more pain- 
fal, as his sacred soul is ready to expire, as it were, under the 
strokes of the justice of an offended God, whereas on Calvary it 
was doomed to be nearer? only to the monet pk he fury of 
meniiAk S08 Ns r 
“ The sacred anil of the Saviour, full of grace, of truth, ou 
ef light, beholds sin in all it, horrors: beholds its excesses, in- 
justice, and everlasting stain; beholds all its deplorable conse- 
quences, pride, corruption, all the passions that have sprung 
from this fatal source, and inundated the world. In this ago- 


nizing: moment, all the ages of time marshal themselves i in dread 


array against him, from the blood of Abel to the final consum- 
mation of all things; he beholds an uninterrupted succession of 
érimes ; he’ peruses this frightful history of the universe, and no-« 
thing escapes that can aggravate the secret horrors of his suf- 
ferings. He there observes the most enormous’ superstitions 
established among men; the knowledge of his: father effaced ; 
infamous crimes erected into divinities ; temples and altars raised 
to adultery, incest, abominations of every kind; impiety and 
irreligion embraced. by the wisest and the most moderate. Ifhe 
turns to the ages of Christianity, he there discerns the future 
calamities of his church; the schisms, the errors, the dissensions, 
destined to rend asunder the exquisite mystery of its unity; the 
profanation of his altars ; the unworthy use of the sacraments; the 
extinction almost of his faith; and the polluted manners of Pagan- 
~ re-established among his disciples. 

‘ His sacred soul, unable to endure the weight of his suffer- 
ings, but yet retained in his body by the rigour of divine Justice : : 
sorrowfal unto death, yet not permitted to die; incapable alike 
of terminating his woes, and of supporting them; seems to 
atruggle in the excess of his agony both with death and with 
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Efe; and sweat, like drops of blood, falling down upon the 

ground, is the fearful effect of his excruciating pangs. Just 

- Father! and was it necessary that blood should be added to the 
inward sacrifice of | thy Son? was it not enough that if was destin- 
ed to be spilt by his enemies ? gut must nia rhe to be satisfied, 
accelerate its effusion?” 

~ On leaving the grotte of the oup of eats: and aceon 
by a rugged winding path, the drogman stopped us near a rock, 
where it is said that Christ, surveying the guilty city, bewailed 
the approaching desolation of Sion. Baronius observes that 'Ti- 

_ tus pitched his tents on the very spot where our Saviour had 
predicted the destruetion of Jerusalem. Doubdan, who contests 
this opinion, without mentioning Baronius, conjectures that the 
sixth Reman legion encamped on the top of the Mount of 
Olives, and not on the side of the hill. This criticism is too ri: 
gid}.and the remark of Baronius i is not the less excellent, or the 
Tess just. 

Phe destruction of Jerusalem, foretold and lamented be. Jesus 
Christ, is a subject of sufficient importance to demand some no- 
tice. Let us hear what is said by Josephus, who “eseeareet 
ness of this event. The city being taken, a soldier ! 
temple. “‘ While the fiames were thus consuming this rial 
cent structure, the soldiers, eager after plunder, put to death all 
that fell in their way. ‘They spared neither age nor rank; the 
old, as well as the young; priests, as well as laymen, were put to 
the edge of the sword. All were involved in the general carnage, 
znd those who had recourse to supplication, were not more hu- 

“manely treated than such as had the courage to defend them- 
selves to the last extremity. ‘Fhe groans of the dying were in- 
termingled with the crackling of the flames, which continued to 
gain ground ; aud the conflagration ef so vast an edifice, together 
with the height of its situation, led those who beheld it at a dis- 
tauge oe suppose that the whole city was on fire. 

“It is impossible to conceive any thing more dreadful than 
the noise which rent the air in every quarter: for how tremen- 
dous was that alone raised by the Roman legions in their fury ; 
what shrieks did the rebels set up when they found themselves 
surrounded on all sides-with fire, and sword! what lamentations 
escaped those miserable wretches, who happeped just thep to be 
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in the temple, and were so terrified as to throw themselves, 12 
their flight, into the midst of their enemies ! and how was the air 
rent by the discordant shouts of the multitude, who, from the hill 
opposite to. the temple, beheld this awful spectacle! Even those 
whom famine had reduced to such extremity, that the hand of 
death was ready to close their eyes forever, on perceiving this 
conflagration of the temple, mustered their remaining strength to 
deplore so extraordinary a calamity ; and the echoes of the 
neighbouring hills, and ef the country beyond the Jordan, aug- 
mented this horrible uproar: but, frightful as it was, the miseries 
which it oceasioned were infinitely more so.. Such was the.mag- 
nitude and violence of the conflagration, that the hill upon which 
the temple stood, seemed to be on fire to its very foundation. 
‘The blood flowed in such abundance, that it appeared to dispute 
with the flames which should extend farthest. The number of 
the slain surpassed that of those who sacrificed them to their 
vengeance and indignation: the ground was covered with car- 
cases, and the soldiers walked over ae to ae sty so ana 
a path those who fled, 

“Four years before the ¢ommencement of the war, sil 
Jerusalem yet enjoyed profound peace and abundance, Jesus the 
son of Ananias, who was but a peasant, having come to the feast 
of tabernacles, held every year | in the temple in honour of God, 
eried: “ A voice from the “edt; yeasvoice from the west; a voice 
from the four winds ; 3 a voice against Jerusalem, and against the 
temple ; a voice against the bridegroom and against the bride ; 
a voice against all the people ! Ve And he never ceased, night suit 
day, to run through the whole city, repeating the same thing, 
Some persons of rank, unable to endure words of such bad omen, 
caused him to he apprehended, and severely scourged. But, at 
every stroke that was inflicted, he repeated, in a plaintive and 
doleful voice: “ Wo! wo to Jerusalem!” When Jerusalem was 
besieged, his predictions were found to be verified. He then 
went round the walls of the city, and again began to cry : “ Wo! 
wo to the city! wo to the people ! wo to the temple!” on which, 
having added, “ Wo to myself !”—a stone, discharged by a ma- 
chine, struck him to the ground, and, uttering the same words, he 
gave up the ghost,” ‘ 
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. From the rock of the Prediction, we ascended to some grot- 
ios on the right of the road. ‘They are called the Tombs of the 
Prophets ; they have nothing worthy of notice, neither, indeed, 
is it known exactly what prophets they were whose remains are 
here deposited. » 
- A little above these erottos we found a kind of reservoir, con- 
sisting of twelve arches. _ Here it was that the apostles composed 
the first symbol of our faith, While the whole world adored in 
the face of heaven a thousand scandalous divinities, twelve sin- 
ners, secreted in the bowels of the earth, drew up the profession 
of faith for. mankind, and acknowledged the unity of God the 
ereator of those orbs, in whose light they. durst, not yet proclaim 
his existence. Had some Roman of the court of Augustus, pas- 
sing near this subterraneous retreat, espied the twelve Jews com- 
posing this sublime piece, what profound contempt he would have 
expressed for this superstitious assembly ! with what disdain 
would he have spoken of these first belicvers! And yet these! 
were destined, by the divine wisdom, to overthrow the temples \ 
of this haughty Roman, to destroy the religion of his forefathers, 
to change the laws, the politics, the morals, the reason, ‘nay, even 
the very thoughts of mankind. Let us, then, neve te spair of 
the conversion of nations! The Christians of the 2 present day 
‘deplore the. Iukewarmness of the faith ; but who knows whether 
God may not have sown, in some unknown recess, the grain of 
mustard-seed destined to spread over the face of the earth. Per- — 
haps this hope of salvation may be’ at this moment before our 
eyes, without attracting our notice. Perhaps it may appear to us | 

equally absurd and ridiculous, Who could ever have been ex- | 
eatprtert to believe in the foolishness of the cross ? 
a6 You now ascend a little higher, and come to the ruins, or 
iratleen: to the naked site, of a chapel. An invariable tradition 
records that in this place Christ recited the Lord’s Prayer. 

_“ And it eame to pass, that as he was praying in a certain 
place, when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, 
teach us to p ray as John also taught his disciples. And he said 
unto them, When ye pray, say: “ Our Father which art in Hea- 
yen,” &c.* 





# St, Lake, xi: 1. 
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‘Thus the profession of faith of all mankind, and the universal 
prayer, were Composed nearly on the same spot. , 

_ Thirty paces farther, bearing a little towards the north, is an 
clive-tree, at the foot of which the Son of the Eternal: Arbiter 
foretold the general judgment. ae veerreane SY ee 

“ Then,” says Massillon, Whom I have already quoted, * will 
be seen the Son of Man, aloft in the air, overlooking the nations 
ef the earth intermingled and assembled at his. feet ; surveying, 
in this spectacle, the history of the’ universe, that is of the pas- 
sions,or the virtues of men. Then will he call together his elect 
feom the four winds ; he will choose them from all tongues, and 
kindreds, and nations ; collect the children of Israel, scattered 
over the universe ; display the secret_history of a new and holy, 
people ; and crown with glory heroes of the faith before unknown 
to the world. Then will he no longer distinguish ages by the 
victories of conquerors, by the creation or the decline of empires, 
by the civilization or the barbarism of the times, by the great 
men wko have made their appearance in each ; but by the various 
triumphs of his grace, by the silent victories of the righteous 
over their passions, by the establishment of his reign. in a heart, 
by the heroic fortitude of a persecuted believer. big 

“The universe being thus arranged ; all the nations of the 
earth being thus separated ; each being immoveably, fixed in his 
allotted place : surprise, terror, confusion, despair, will be stamp-. 
ed.on the faces of some ; on those of others, joy, serenity, and 
confidence. The eyes of the righteous will be raised towards 
the Son of Man, from whom they expect their deliverance ; those 
ef the wicked frightfully rivetted on the earth, almost penetrating 
its abysses, as if in quest of the place assigned for their future 
residence.” ast 

Lastly, proceeding about fifty paces farther on the mountain, 
you come to a small mosque, of an octagonal form, the relic of 
achureh formerly erected on the spot from which Christ,’as- 
cended to heaven after his resurrection. On the rock may be. 
discerned the print of a man’s left foot ; the mark of the right also 
was formerly to be seen; most of the pilgrims assure us that the 
Turks removed the latter, and placed it in the mosque of the » 
temple, but father Roger positively declares that it is not there. 
fam silent, out of respect, without however being convinced, 


. * 
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-béfore authorities of considerable weight ; St. Augustine, St. Je- 
rome, St.’ Paulina, Sulpicius, Severus, the venerable Bede, all 
travellers, ancient and modern, assure us that this is a print, of 
the foot of Jesus Christ.. From an examination of. this print, it 
has been concluded that our Saviour had his face towards the 
north at the moment of his ascension, as if to renounce the south, 
involved in errors, and to call to the faith barbarians, destined to 
overthrow the temples of false gods, to create new nations and 
fo plant the standard of the cross on the walls of Jerusalem. 

- Several fathers of the church were of opinion, that Christ as- 
pe to heaven; attended by the souls of the patriarchs and 
prophets, delivered by him from the chains of death: his mother, 
and one hundred and twenty disciples, witnessed his ascension. 
He stretched out his arms like Moses, says St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, and commended his disciples to his Father ; he then cross- 

_ ed his almighty hands, holding them down over the the heads of 
his beloved friends,* in the same attitude that Jacob blessed his 
son Joseph: then rising from earth with inexpressible majesty, 

he slowly ascended towards the eternal mansions, till he was en- 
veloped by a brilliant coud+ = os Pr ee . 

St.. Helena caused a church to be erected on heey spot where 
now stands the octagonal mosque. St. Jerome informs us that it 
was found impossible to cover in that part of the roof through 
which Christ pursued his heaven-ward route. The venerable 
Bede declares that in his time, on the eve of the ascension, the 

Mount of Olives was all night seen covered with flames. No- 
thing obliges us to give credit to these traditions, which I record 
merely in illustration of history and manners; but if Descartes 
or Newton had doubted of these miracles as philosophers, Racine 
and Milton would not have rejected them as poets. 

Such is the gospel history explained by monuments. We have 
seen it commence at Bethlehem, proceed to the denoument at the 
mansion of Pilate, arrive at the catastrophe on Calvary, and con- 
elude on the Mount of Olives. The very spot of the ascension 
is not quite on the top of the Mount, but two or three hundred paces 
below its highest summit. Bossuet has comprised this whole his- 
tory in a few pages, but those pages are sublime. 

“ Meanwhile, the jealousy of the Pharisees and priests hurries 


* Tertull. + Ludolph, 
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him on to an ignominious death ; he is forsaken by his ‘disciples, 
betrayed by one of them, and thrice denied by the first and most 
zealous of their number. Being accused before the council, he 
to the last pays respect to the priestly office, and replies in precise 
terms to the high priest, who judicially interrogates him: The 
pontiff, and the whole council, condemn Jesus, because he decla- 
‘red that he was the Christ, the Son of God. He is delivered to 
Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor; his innocence is acknow- 
edged by his judge, who is induced, by policy and interest, to act 
against his conscience. ‘The just is condemned to die; and the 
greatest of crimes gives occasion to the most perfect obedi- 
ence that ever was. Jesus, though master over his own life, 
and all things that exist, voluntarily consigns himself to the 
fury of wicked men, and offers this sacrifice which is to atone 
for mankind. When on the cross, he consults the prophets 


what he has yet left to do; he = it, and at se says, It is — 


_finished ! 

" © At these words, the whole face of ititinrs is changed | in the 
world; the law ceases, types become obsolete ; and sacrifices are 
abolished by a more perfect oblation. This done, Christ expires 
with a loud ery; all nature is convulsed; the centurion who 
guards him, astonished at such a death, exclaims: Verily, this is 
the Son of God !—and the spectators return, smiting their breasts. 
On the third day, he rises again; he appears to his disciples, who 
had forsaken him, and who obstinately refused to believe the ac- 
count of his resurrection. They see him, they converse with him, 
‘they touch him, and are convinced. 

“ On this foundation, twelve sinners undertake to convert the 
whole world, which they find so hostile to the laws which they 
have to prescribe, and the truths which they have to announce 

_toit. They are enjoined to begin with Jerusalem, and thence to 
Proceed to all the world, to instruct all nations, and to baptize 

them in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Jesus promises to be with them always, even unto the end of the 
world; and by this expression, assures the perpetual duration of 
the ecclesiastical ministr 'y. Having said ed he nite to hea- 
ven in their presence.” 4 

We descended the Mount of Olives, and again mounting our 
horses, continued our excursion. We left the valley of Jeho- 


* 
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pee behind us, and proceeded by asteep road to the nothern 
angle of the city > then turning to the west, and keeping along 
the wall that Gene the norih, we reached the grotto where Jere- 
mia composed. his Lamentations. We were not far from the 
Sepulchres. of the Kings, but we relinquished our intention of 
seeing them that. day, because it was too late: and returned to 


the gate of Jaffa by which we had. set out. from Jerusalem. I. 


was exactly seven o’clock. when we arrived at the convent. Our 
excursion had lasted five hours. On foot, if you. keep close to 
the walls, it takes eenrely: an. hour to make the circuit of Jeru- 
salem. Sek apical is 

_ On the 8th of Giliches at five i in ihe morning, fitended by Ali 
ee and Michael, the. drogman, I commenced ‘my survey of 
the interior of the Bes Let us here PRR: and take a rapid 
view of its history. 

‘Jerusalem was founded in ihe: year of the world 2023, by 
the royal priest Melchisedeck, who called it Salem, which sig- 
nifies peace. At that: time it tia only the two hills of 
Moria and Aera. | 


». Fifty years after i its. Gomigation fe was ken ie the J ebusites, 


the descendants of Jebus, a son of Canaan. ‘They erected on, 
Mount Sion a fortress, to which they gave the name of Jebus, 
their father. ‘The whole city then received the appellation of Je- 
rusalem, which signifies vision of peace. In Seriptore it is always 
spoken of in very magnificent terms. 


_ Joshua made himself master of. the lower one of cencnlen, 


in the first year after his arrival in the land of Promise: he put 
to death king Adonisedeck, and the four kings of Hebron, Jeri- 
mol, Lachis.and Eglon. The J ebusites still retained possession 
ef the upper town, or citadel of, Jebus, and kept it till they were 
driven out by David, 824 years after their entrance into aie city 
of Melchisedeck.. 

David made additions to the tre of J Sott a gave it his 
own name. He erected also on Mount Sion a palace and a ta- 
bernacle for the reception of the Ark of the Covenant. 

Solomon enlarged the Holy City. He built the first Temple, 
the grandeur of which is described i in Scripture, and by Josephus 
the historian, and for which Solomon himself composed such 


beautiful hymns. Pattie 
Tt 


oe 


ol 
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' Five years after Solomon’s death, Sesac, king of Egypt, attack 
ed Rehoboam, and took and plundered Jerusalem. = 

It was pillaged one hondted and fifty years afterwards hy Joa, 
king of Israel. : i 5 re ree ae 

Conquered once more by the Assyrians, Menstech iktnene fa, 
dah, was carried away captive to Babylon. At last, during) the 
reign of Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar razed the city to its very 
foundations, burned the temple, and. transported the Jews to 
Babylon. “Sion was ploughed like a field,” says. Jeremiah; 
and St. Jerome, to describe the solitude of this desolated city, says 
that not a single bird was to be seen flying about it: 

The first Temple was destroyed four hundred and seventy 
years, six months and ten days after its foundation by Solo- 
mon, in the year of the world 3513, about six hundred years be- 
fore Christ. Four hundred and seventy-seven years had elapsed 
from the time of David to Zedekiah, and the city tad: been SOF 
erned by seventeen kings. 

After the seventy years’ captivity, Zerubbabel Asan to Sore hath 
the Temple and the city. ‘This work, after an inturruption of 
some years, was successively. ae and. Beene by ‘ 
Esdras and Nehemiah. 

Alexander visited Jerusalem in the year of the secon 3583; and 
offered sacrifices inthe Temple. er 

Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, made himself ine of Renmin 
Jem: but it was treated with great kindness by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who made some magnificent presents to the Temple. _ 

Antiochus the Great retook Jerusalem from the Egyptian 
monarchs, and afterwards ceded it to Ptolemy Evergetes. Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes again plundered the city and erected in the 
Temple a statue to the Olympian Jupiter. gee 

The Maccabees restored liberty to ‘actin country aa defended: 
it against the kings of Asia. 

In an unlucky dispute for the crown een Acintobiniay and? 
Hircanas, they had recourse to the Romans, who, by the death 
of Mithridates, had become masters of the East. Pompey” 
hastened to Jerusalem, and being admitted into the eity, he be- 
sieged and took the ‘Temple. Crassus abstained not from plan- 
dering this iim ‘monument, w pia iat victorious Porpeyh nest 
respected. : ; 
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_ ‘Bircanus, under the protection of Cwsar, had obtained the 
“supreme authority. - Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, who had 
‘been poisoned by Pompey’s partisans, made war upon his uncle 
-Hircanus, and applied to the Parthians for assistance. The lat- 
éer invaded Judea, Shigrad Jerusalem, and carried away Hircanus 
“into captivity. : 

Herod the Great, ‘the. son ane Antipater, a distinguished officer 
‘of the court of Hircanus, seated himself, by the favour of the 
‘Romans, upon the throne of Judea. _Antigonus, thrown by the 
fortune of war into Herod’s hands, was sent to Antony. ‘The 
-Tast descendant of the Maccabees, the rightfal sovereign of Jeru- 
‘salem, was bound to a stake, scourged with rods, and put to death 
aay the command of a Roman citizen, 

Herod, now left in undisputed possession of Jerusalem, filled 
_ it with splendid edifices, of which I. shall speak in. another 
place. It was during the reign of this prince that Christ came 
ots the world. 

 Archelaus, son of Herod and Mariamne, ‘sneceeded his father, 
Steck Herod Antipas, another son of. Herod the Great, became 
tetrarch of Galilee and Perea. It was the latter who- ordered 
St. John Baptist to be beheaded, and sent Christ to Pilate. This 
- Herod the tetrarch was exiled to Lyons by Caligula. 

Agrippa, a grandson of Herod. the Great, obtained the king- 
dom of Judea; but his brother Herod, king of Calcis, possessed 

» all the power. over: jae ‘Temple, the sacred _ jreasures and’ the 
rin alee oe 

On the death of heripnay Tien was s reduced into a Roman 
prorinde: The Jews having revolted against their masters, Titus 
besieged and took Jerusalem. During this siege, two hundred 

thousand Jews perished by famine. From the. 14th of April 
to the Ist of July in the year 71 of the Christian era, one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand one hundred and eighty, dead bodies 
“were carried out of Jerusalem by one single gate. ‘They ate the 
leather of their shoes and shields; and were at length reduc- 
ed to such extremity as to feed upon hay and filth which they 
_ picked up in the common sewers: a mother devoured her child. 
The besieged swallowed their gold; the Roman soldier, whe 
_ perceived the action, put to death the prisoners, and then sought 
the treasure concealed in the bowels of those unfortunates. 


ea 
: Me ois 
Le ae 
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+ Eleven hundred thousand Jews perished in the city of Jerusa- 
tem, and two hundred thirty-eight thousand four hundred and 
sixty in the rest of Judea. In this calculation I comprehend 
neither the women and children, nor the aged. destroyed by 
famine, seditions and the flames. Lastly, there were ninety- 
nine thousand two hundred. prisoners of war, some of whom 
were doomed to labour at the public works, and others reserved 
for the triumph of ,'Titus ; they appeared in the-amphitheatres of 


Europe and Asia, and killed one another for the amusement of: 


the populace of the Roman empire. Such as had not attained 
the age, of seventeen years were put up to auction with the wo- 
men; and thirty of them were sold for a denarius.. ‘The blood 


of the just Jesus was sold for thuty, pieces of silver at Jerusalem, 


and the people had cried: “His blood be upon ourselves. 
and upon our children” God heard this wish of the Jews, and 
for the last time he granted their prayer: after which he turned 
away his face from the land of hate and chose ae = 
self another people. . 

The Temple. was, burned thirty-eight years. after the “absthi of 
Christ, so that many of those who had heard the prediction sis 
our Saviour, might also have witnessed its fulfilment. iF $3 

The remnant of the Jewish nation having again rebelled, Katinas 
completed the destruction of what Titus had left standing in an- 
cient Jerusalem. On the ruins of the city of David he erected 
another town, to which he gave the name of Aulia Capitolinia: » 
he forbade the Jews to enter it upon pain of death, and caused. 
the. ficure of a hog, i in sculpture, to be placed upon the gate lead- 
ing to Bethlehem, St. Gregory Nazianzen nevertheless relates, 
that the Jews were permitted to. enter ‘Milia once a year to give 
vent to their sorrows } ; and St. Jerome adds, that they were for- 
ced to purchase, at an exorbitant price, the ne of es 
tears over the ashes of their country. . 


Five hundred and eighty- five thousand Jews, according to dick 


account of Dio, perished by the sword in this war under Adrian. 
Prodigious numbers of slaves, of either sex, were sold at the fairs 
of Gaza and Membre ; and fifty caster and nine hundred ieee 
eighty-five villages, were destroyed, ey - 

Adrian built the new city precisely. on ae spot sabi it occu- 
pies at this day; and by a particular providence, as Doubdan 


Resa. 
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observes, he included ‘Mount: Calvary within the ‘walle. ~ At the 


- time of Dioclesian’s ‘persecution, the very name of Jerusalem 


was so totally forgotten, that a martyr having said, in reply to the” 
question of a Roman governor, that he was a native of Jerusa-_ 
lem, the latter imagined it to be some factious town, secretly erec- 
ted by the Christians. "Towards the conclusion of the seventls 
century, the city still retained the name of ASlia; as may be seen 
from the account of the travels of aioe Sten by oe, 
or that of the venerable Bede. 

"Some commotions appear to have taken: sitee in Judea under 
the emperors Antonius, Septimus Severus, and Caracalla. Je- 
rusalem, transformed in her old age into a pagan city, at length 
acknowledged the God’ whom she had rejected. Constantine 


and his mother overthrew the idols erected upon the sepulchre 


of our Saviour, and consecrated the sacred scenes Lae the comet. 


_ that are seen ‘still upon them. 


In vain did Julian, | thirty-seven years rapieaiacas assemble 
the Jews at Jerusalem for the purpose of rebuilding the temple. 
The men employed i in this undertaking worked with hods,. pick- 
axes, and shovels of silver; while the women carried away the 
earth in the skirts of their best garments - but globes of fire i issu- 
ing from the half-excavated foundations, , dispersed the labourers, 
and prevented the accomplishment of the design. 

We find a revolt of the Jews under Justinian, in the year of 
Christ: 601. It was also during the reign of this emperor that the 
chureh of Jerusalem was elevated to the patriarchal dignity. 

‘Still destined to struggle with idolatry, and to” vanquish false 
religions, Jerusalem was taken by Cosroes, king of the Persians, 


in the year of Christ 613. The Jews, scattered over Judea, pur- 


chased of that prince, ae thousand Christian prisoners, whom 
they put to death. 
Heraclius defeated Cosroes in 627, recovered the true cross 


_ which the ‘ag monarch had taken away, and carried it back 


to Jerusalem. 

‘Nine years afterwards the chalif Oise the third in succession 
from Mahomet, took Jerusalem, after a slege of four months ; ‘and 
Palestine aa — as a Beypt, passed under the yoke of the con- 
le lila : 


4 
i 
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en Omar was assassinated ‘at Jerusalem in 643,” “The ‘establish: 
ment of several chalifats. in ‘Arabia | and in Syria, the fall’ of the 
dynasty of the Ommiades, and the elevation of that of the Abas- 
sides, involved J udeai in troubles and calamities: for more than two 
hundred years. me es 
Ahmed, a Turk, who from being gov ernor had ‘tile himself 
sovereign of Egypt, conquered Jerusalem in 868,; but his son 
having been defeated by the chalifs of Bagdad,’ the’ Holy City 
again returned under their dominion in the year 905 of our era. 
Mahomet Ikschid, another Turk, having in his turn seized the 
sovereignty of Egypt, carried his arms abroad, and subdued Jeru- 
salem in the year OlCunet oar ee ee eB baal 
The Fatamites, issuing from the sands of Cyrene, e expelled 
the Ikschidites from Eg eypt i in 968, and conquered several ‘towns 
in Palestine. eae 
Another Turk, named’ Ortok, peered by’ the ‘Seljucides of 
Aleppo, made himself master of J erusalem i in 984, and his children 
reigned there after his death. PUES TAR 
Mostali, chalif of Esyet drove adh Ortokides out of Jeru- 
salem. : VN 2d ge enol A eee osc 
Hakem or Haquen, the successor of Aziz, the second Fatamite 
chalif, persecuted the Christians at Jerusalem about the year 996, 
as I have already related in the account of the’ ‘church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and died in 1021. " arene ak alll 
Meleschah, a Seljucide Turk, took the Holy City in 1076, and 
ravaged the whole country. The Ortokides, who had been ex- 
pelled from: J erusalem by the chalif Mostali, returned thither, and 
maintained possession of the city against Redouan, prince of 
Aleppo. They were again driven out in 1076 by the Fatarinice, 
‘who were masters of the place byte the Crusaders appeared on 
the fr ontiers of Palestine. RR Gt LORS IWs 
The writers of the eighteenth century have taken | pains to. rep- 
resent the Crusades in an odious light. I was one of the first to 
protest against this ignorance or injustice.* The Crusades 
were not mad expeditions, as some writers have affected to ‘eal 
them either in their principle or in their results. The Chris 
were not. the aggressors, If the subjects of Omar, setting out 


from Jer usalem, and making the eireuit of ae invaded Sicily, 
ed 3 
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- Spain, nay, even France, where they were exterminated by 
_ Charles. Martel, why should not the subjects of Philip I. quitting 
France, make the circuit of Asia, to take vengeance on the de- 
 seendants of Omar in Jerusalem itself? It was certainly a grand 
spectacle exhibited by these two armies of Europe and Asia, 
marching in opposite directions round the Mediterranean, and 
proceeding | under the banner of their ‘respective religions, to 
attack Mahomet and Christ in the midst of their votaries. Those 
who perceive in the crusades: nothing but a mob of armed pil- 
grims running to rescue a tomb. in Pal sstine, must take a very 
limited view of history. The point i in auestion was not merely 
the deliverance of that sacred tomb, but likewise to decide which 
of the two should predominate in the world, a religion hostile to 
civilization, systematically favourable to ignorance, despotism, 
and slavery, or a religion which has revived among the moderns 
the spirit of learned antiquity and abolished servitude. Who- 
ever reads the address of pope Urban II, to the council of Cler- 
mont, must be convinced that the leaders in these military en- 
terprises had not the petty views which have been ascribed to 
them, and that they aspired to save the world from a new. inun- 
dation of barbarians. 'The spirit of Islamism i is persecution and 
conquest ; the gospel, on the contrary, inculeates only toleration 
and peace. Accordingly the Christians endured for .seven hun- 
dred and sixty-four years al} the oppressions which the fanaticisn» 
of the Saracens impelled them to exercise. They merely endea- 
voured to interest Charlemagne im their favour; for neither the 
conquest of Spain, the invasion of France, the pillage of Greece- 
and the two Sicilies, nor the entire subjugation of Africa, could 
fo eight centuries rouse the Christians to arms. If at last 
s of numberless victims slaughtered in the east; if the 
f the barbarians, who had already reached the gates of 
A nople, awakened Christendom, and impelled it to rise: 
in it own defence, who can say that the cause of the holy wars 
was unjust ? Contemplate Greece, if you would know the fate of 
subjected to the musselman yoke. Would those, whe 
at this day so loudly exult in the progress of knowledge, w ish tos 
live under a religion which burned the Alexandrian library, and 
which makes a merit of trampling mankind under foot, and ° 
holding literature and the arts in sovereion contempt. 
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“The crusades, by weakening the Mahometan hords in the very 
centre of Asia, prevented our falling a prey to the : 
Arabs: they did more, they saved us from our own rev lutions & 
they suspended, by the peace of God, our intestine wars; and — 
opened an outlet to that excess of population, which sooner or 
later occasions the ruin of states. : 

With regard to the other results of the crusades, enol begin 
to admit that these military enterprises were favourable to the 
progress of science and civilization. Robertson has admirably 
discussed this subject id his Historical Disquisition concerning the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had of India. 1 shall add, that in 
this estimate we must not omit the renown gained by the Euro- - 
pean arms in these distant expeditions. ‘The time of these ex- 
peditions is the heroic period of our history, the period which 
gave birth to the epic poetry. Whatever diffuses a tinge of the 
marvellous over 2 nation, ought not to be despised by that very 
nation. In vain should we attempt to deny that there is a some- 
thing implanted in our hearts which excites in us a love of glory : 
man is not absolutely made of positive calculations of profit and 
loss ; it would be debasing him too much to suppose so. It was 
by impressing upon the Romans the eéernify of their city, that 
their chiefs led them on to the conquest of the world, and spurred 
them forward to achievements which have parics them everlast- 
ing renown. 

Godfrey appeared on the frontiers of Palestine in the year r of 
Christ 1099. He was accompanied by Baldwin, Eustace, Tan- 
cred, Raimond de Toulouse, the counts of Flanders and Nor- 
mandy, ’Etolde, who was the first to scale the walls of Jerusa- 
lem; Guicher, already celebrated for having cut a lion in two ; 
Gaston de Foix, Gerard de Houssillon, Rambaud @Orange, St. 
Paul, and Lambert. At the head of these knights went Peter 
the hermit with his pilgrim’s staff. They first made themselves 
masters of Rama; they next entered Emmaus, while 'Tancred 
and Baldwin du Bourg penetrated to Bethlehem. Jerusalem 
was soon besieged, and at three in the afternoon of the 15th, or 
accor ding to others the 12th of ies 1099, the standard of Christ 
waved upon its walls. 4, ae 

I shall treat of the siege of this city when I come to examine 
the theatre of the Jeresalem Delivered. Godte ey was, by his 
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took place during the reign of this third Baldwin, who filled the 
throne twenty years, and left it to his brother Amaury. After . 
‘areign of eleven years, Amaury was succeeded see, his. son Bald- 
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Baldwin had ‘given. ais siete eae aida of William 
Lonnie a in marriage to Guy de Lusignan. The grandees 
of the. kingdom, jealous of this choice, divided into parties. eae ‘4 
win IV, dying 1184, left for his heir his nephew Ba win V, 
Tu ” 
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Ever y man was’ oblived he ian gol Sunnie from in- 
: Boil bility to raise this sum, fourteen Hiouaahionwshnd’aahiabidliite 
were made slaves. -séladill” ould not enter into the mosque of 

the temple, which had been converted into a church | by the 
hristians, till he had caused the walls to be washed with rose: 
er; and we are told by’ Sanuto’ that five hundred camels were 
a ie: able chase sen all the ihe alae 







; ceasrcvehh ‘tlie streets to the pe of tiog 
H in pieces. One church only was. spar : 
church of | the Holy Sepuleh ‘it was ransomed by the ‘83 

| for a large. sum of mene CROs Be alias 
The crown of ae) kin thus s Stir of its lustre, devolved 
to Isabel, daughter’ of Dies ster to the deceased’ ‘Sybilla, 
and-.wife of Eufroy de Turenne. _ Philip. “Augustus and Richard 
rootiltitemt arrived too late to save the Holy City, but they 
iookPtolemais, or St. John d’Acre..'The valour of. Richard 
struele such. terror into his enemies, that, long after his death, 
when a horse trembled without any visible cause, the Saracens 
were accustomed to say that he had seen the ghost of the Eng- 
ap lish monarch. Saladin died soow after the taking of | Prteneinidia 
he directed that, on the day of. his funeral, a shrouds should be 
carried on the point of a spear, ‘and hera proclaim in a loud 
voice: “ Saladin, the ‘conqueror of Asia f all the fruits of 
his victories, carries with him only ? Pe peas aa , 
Richard, Saladin’s rival in glory, on leaving Palestine, contriv- 
ed to get himself imprisoned in’a tower in Germany. . His con- 
finement gave’ rise to adventures which history has rejected, but 
swhieh the hom i i have preserved i in — bene ORE 
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Saleh! st iael, , emir of Damascus, who was at war with © 
of Yptyand had ‘gained possession. of Je-. 
1 he city to t re Latin princes, The sultan sent. 
2 iians to esiege the capital of Judea. _ They retook it, 
; d slanghtered the inhabitants. — They. plundered it once more 
the following year, before they delivered it up to Saleh elie the | 
_ Successor of Nedjmeddin. 
_. During these events, the country of J ecmmtrin hea ier trans- 
ferred from Isabel to her new husband, Henry, count of Cham- 
pagne, and from him to Amaury, brother. of Lusignan, to whom 
she was married. for the fourth time. By him she had a son, who 
died while an infant. _ Mary,. daughter of Isabel, and her first hus- 
band, Conrad, marquis of Montferrat, now became heiress to an 
imaginary kingdom. She married John, count de Brienne, by 
whom she had a daughter, Isabel, or Yolante, afterwards the wife © 
of the emperor, Frederick II. _ The latter arriving at Tyre, made’ 
peace with the sultan. of Egypt. ». The conditions of the treaty 
stipulated that Jerusal ma should. belong jointly to the A 
and the Musselmans. _ Frederick, in consequence, assumed the 
crown of. Godfrey, at the altar of the: Holy Sepulchre, plaeed os 
on his héad, and returnedMo Europe. It'is probable that the Sar- 
acens did not long keep the engagement which they had con- — 
tracted with Frederick, since we find that twenty yearsafterwards: 
Jerusalem was pillaged | by Nedjmeddin, as I have mentioned 
above. St. Louis arrived in the East seven years after this, last: 
calamity. It is remarkable, that this prince, while a prisoner 
in Egypt, beheld the iat heirs of Saladin’s. seine: butchered 
before Wis Mfacediies 2k é 
“The este hee says the Sire de sthonnh ie? Fe ani was: selted ; 
with. the disease of the East, like those whom he had Jef is might 
have escaped, if he had chosen, in his great ships; but he said. 
that he chose rather to die than to desert his men, he therefore 
began to shout, and call to us to stay. And he pulled us stoutly. 
by the saddle-bows to make us BigP, till he gave us leave to swim. 
Now 1. ‘will tell you the manner in which the king was taken, as 
he related it to me.himself. I have heard him say that he had 
left his guards and his divisions of the army, and that he and Mes- 
sire Geffroy de Sergine had. joined Messire Gaultier de Chatillon, : 
who commanded the rear-cuard, © And the king was mounted on 
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brave knight Moseite: anaes de: ey a atten 
little village, named Casel, where the ie was taken, 


Geffroy de Bete Beienigd him in i same manner asa good 
servant defends his master’s face from the “flies. For every time 


the Saracens approached, Mes ssire Geffroy laid about him: with 
lusty cuts and thrusts, so. that he seemed to exert. double his usual 
strength and bravery: And in every attack he drove them 
away from the king. In this manner hé brought him to. Casel, 
and there took him into the house of a woman who was a. native 
of Paris. And. they fully expected t to see him expire, ane had no 
hopes of his living over that aye ong ee n ‘ 
By a freak of fortune not a little Peace ih hed: elceed 


one of the greatest monarchs that France ever bovanea the hands 


of a young sultan of Egypt, the only. remaining heir of the great 


Saladin. But this fortune, which disposes of empires, determined, ;, 
as it would appear, to display, i in one day, her unbounded power 


and caprice, caused the conqueror to be murdered before the 

face of the vanquished king. . 2 OF ge 
“The sultan, who was yet young, seeing this, and perceiving 

the mischief that had been plotted against his person, fled to the 


“high tower which he had near his chamber, and of which. I have 


spoken already. For his. own people had already overthrown all 
his pavilions, and surrounded the tower in which he had taken 
refuge. And within the tower there were three of his bishops, who 
had eaten with him, and who wrote to desire that he would come 
down. “And he said to them that he would willingly come. down, 
if they w ould ensure his: safety. They replied that they would 
make him descend by force, and against his will.. And presently 


» they threw Greek fire into the tower, which was only made of 


deal, and linen cloth, as I have said hefore ; and immediately the 
tower was allin ablaze. So fine and so-sudden a fire I can as- 
sure | you I never beheld. . When the sultan saw that he was. 


pressed by the ‘flames, he went down by way of the ‘meadow 


whieh I have already mentioned, and fled towards the river; ; and 
one of the chevaliers of the Haulequa’ struck at him.on the bank 
with a great sword, on Which he threw himself into the river. 
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After him jumped : about, nine chevaliers, who killed, ‘him in. the 
r quite close to ‘our r galley. And when the sultan was: dead, 
es said chevalier whose name was Faracataie, ripped up 
; “his body, ‘and cut out his heart. Then he came to the king, his 
hand all covered with blood, and said to him : ‘What wilt thou 
give me for killing thy enemy, who would have put thee to death 
if he had lived? And to this ayer: the good king St. Louis 
replied not a _ single word.” 
. Itis certain that the Baharite ‘Mamelukes, infer ee had em- 
_brued their hands in the. blood. of their master, entertained, for 
a moment, the idea of breaking his fetters, and of making their 
prisoner: their sultan 5: such was thei impression made upon them by 
his virtues! St. Louis told the Sire de Joinville that he would have 
accepted t this crown, had it been decreed him by the Infidels. Noth- 
ing, perhaps, can afford a better insight into the character of this 
prince, whose greatness: of soul equalled his piety, and in whose 
bosom religion had not stifled ihe sentiments worthy of a king. 
~The. Mamelukes. changed tbeir mind. Moas Almansor Nuradin | 
Ali, and Sefeidin Modfar, successively | ascended. the throne of 
_ Egypt, and the famous Bibars_ Bondoe Dari hecame sulian in 
1263. He ravaged that*part of Palestine, which was not under 
his dominion, and repaired Jerusalem. Kelaoun, the heir of 
Bondoe Dari, in 1281, drove the Christians from-place to place ; 
-and his son, Khalil, took, from | them Tyre, and Ptolemais. At 
length, in 1291, they 1 were entirely expelled from the Holy Land, 
after they had. manianed themselves one hundred and siety- 
two years in their conquests, | and reigned eighty- eight at Jeru- 
aelem. : . 
~The empty {itle of presi of nara was. transferred to. the 
cane of Sicily, by Charles, count of Province and Anjou, broy 
» ther to St. Louis, who united i in, his person the rights of the king | 
of: Cyprus, and of the princess Mary, daughter of Frederick, 
prince of Antioch. The knights of St. John of Jerusalem, since 
denominated knights of Rhodes and Malta; the Teutonic knights, 
» the conquerors of the north of Europe, and founders of the king- 
dom of Prussia, are now the only remains of those Crusaders 
who struck terror into Africa and: Asia, and seized the thrones of 
* os erusdlemys shied pnt Constantople: 
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‘There aie yet persons who believe, on the authority, of, cer. 
iain trite sarcasms, that the Kingdom of Jerusalem, wag a) misera-. f 
ble little valley, wholly unworthy of the pompous name with which. 
itwas dignified. ‘The whole of the sacred Scripture ; the Pagan au- 
thors, as Hecateus of Abdera, Theophrastus, Strabo himself, Pau-_ 
sanias, Dioscorides, Pliny, Tacitus, Solinus, and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus ; the Jewish writers, as Josephus | and the compilers of 
the Talmud and Mischna; the Arabian historians and geogra- 
phers, Massudi, Ibn Haukal, Ibn el Quadi, Hamdoullah, Abul-_ 
feda, Edrisi ; the travellers in Palestine, from the earliest times 
down to the present day, unanimously bear testimony to the. 
fertility of Judea. The abbé Guenée has. discussed these au- 
thorities with admirable perspicuity and critical skill* Could 
it appear surprising, however, if so fruitful a country had become. 
barren after such repeated devastations? Seventeen times has 
Jerusalem been taken and pillaged; millions of men have been 
slaughtered within its walls, and this massacre may be said still. 
to continue. No other city has experienced such a fate. This 
protracted and almost suprenatural punishment announces unex 
ampled guilt—guilt which no chastisement is. capable of expia- 
ting. In this country consigned to the ravages of fire and sword, . 
the uncultivated land has Jost that fertility which it derived from 
human toil ; the springs have been buried beneath heaps of rub- — 
bish ; the soil of the mountains being no longer kept up by the — 
industry of the vine-dresser, has been hurried down into the vallies ; 
and the eminences, once eovered arith woods of sycamores, now ‘ 
present to view nought but parched and barren hills. 2A ale Shaan 
‘The account of the kingdom of Jerusalem by the abbé Guenée _ 
is worthy of being repeated here, Ti would he presumption to. 
attempt to recompose. a performance whose only fault consists 
in voluntary omissions. The author, doubtless perceiving it im-% 
~ possible to comprehend every thing, confined himself to the most 
important particulars. 0 Seesaw fh ee 
< This kingdom,” says he, “‘extended from west to east, from * 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Desert of Arabia, and, from south * 
to north, from the fortress of Darum beyond the river of Egypt, - 
to. the river that runs between Berith and Biblos + It therefore _ 
included, inthe first, place, the three Palestines, the first of |. 
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ie ich hai forts capital Jerusalem, the second ‘aavitine Cesa- 
‘yea, and the third Bethsan, afterwards Nazareth. It -compre- 
‘ended, “moreover, all t thé country ‘of the Philistines, all Phoe- 
“nicia,v with the second an thine Pits Lael oe some 2 parts of the 
‘first. : ae What? “ee ase; bh 
© This state had “ed ehhet ees the’ one » spivitual, the other 
tempdlit the yaaa was oa ee head, aad the king the 
temporal rater!” Deer 
ic ia paar of the ‘patriarch oe ene ‘over ‘the four 
- arehbishopries, of Tyre, Cxsarea, Nazareth, ‘and Krak. He had 
for suffragans the bishop of Lydda and Hebron: on him were de- 
» pendent also the six abbies of Mount Sion, of the Latin Church, 
the Temple, Mount > ‘Olivet, Jehoshaphat, and ‘St. Samuel; the 
prior of the Holy Sepulchre, ‘and the three abbesses of Our Lady 
“the Great, St. Ame, and St. Ladre. © ; 
aE AES The archbishops had for their suffragans the ‘following ‘dish: 
ops: : that « of Tyre, tl bishops of Berith, Sidon, Pane and 
‘Ptolemais' ; that of ‘Cesarea, the bishop of Sebaste ; that of Naza- 
-reth, the ishop of Tiberias and the prior of Mount Tabor; ‘that 
_ of Krak, the bishop of Mount Sinai. 
©The bishops of St. George, Lydda, ee te had. ander 
their jurisdiction—the first, the two abbies of St. Joseph of Ari- 
-mathea and St. Habbakuk, the two priors of St. John the Evan- 
_ gelist and St. Catherine of Mount Gisart, with ‘the abbess of the 
‘Three Shades ; the second, the Trinity’ and the Penitents. 
© All these’ bishoprics, abbies, chapters, and convents of monks 
ehlittentus appear to have enjoyed very large possessions, if we 
“may judge from the number of troops which they were obiiged 
to furnish for the service of the state. Three orders in particular, 
at the same time military’ and, religious, were distinguished for 
their opulence ; spies hadi in the iho extensive Ble Castles, 
‘and towns. . 
_“ Besides the domains which were the ikepierty of the king, 
as” Jerusalem, Naplusia, Acre, Tyre, and their dependencies, the 
“kingdom contained four great baronies. “'The first of these com- 
prised the counties of Jaffa and Ascalon, with the lordships of 
Ramah, Mirahel, and Ybelin; the second the principality of Ga- 
lilee ; the third the lordships of Sidon, Cesarea and Bethsan; the 
fourth, the lordships of Krak, Montreal, and Hebron. The coun- 
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ty of Tripoli formed a separate principality, dependent indeed o of! 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, but distinct from it. RL 

“ One of the first cares of ‘the kings was to give a code to 
their subjects. Wise mien were commissioned to co ect ge 

principal laws of the different countries from which the 
ders came, and to forri them into a body of legislation, a oa 
ing to which all matters civil and criminal should be decided. 
T'wo courts of justice were established ; the upper for the nobles, 
and the lower for the commonalty. The Syrians oe the 
privilege of being judged by their own laws. 

“The different lords, as the counts of Jaffa, ihe” tha of 
Ybelin, Caesarea, Caiaphas, Krak, the archbishop of Nazareth; 
&e. had their courts of justice ; and the principal cities, as Je- 
rusalem, Naplusia, Acre, Jaffa, Cwsarea, Bethsan, Hebron, Ga- 
dres, Lydda, ‘Assur, Paneas, Tiberias, Nazareth, &c. had their 
ee anunieipal courts. ‘These seignorial and. municipal courts, to the 
‘ee number at first of twenty or thirty of each kind, increased i ig 
“proportion to the aggrandizement of the state. i as . o 

“‘ The baronies and their dependencies were ‘obliged ee Fer- 
nish two thousand horse; and the cities of Jerusalem, Acre, and. 
Naplusia, six hundred and sixty-six horse, and. one hundred and 
thirteen foot ; the towns of saipehe ‘Tyre, Ceesarea, and Tiberias, 
a thousand foot. ah eee 

* The churches, BichGoneee easteal caihatata: &e. had to find 
about seven thousand ; that is to say, the patriarch, the church of ~ 
the Holy Sepulchre, the bishop of Tiberias, and the abbot of 
Mount Tabor, five hundred each; the archbishop of Tyre and 
the bishop of 'Tiberias, five hundred and fifty each; the bishops 
of Lydda and Hethistiens; two hundred each ; and ies others in 
proportion to their;domains, 

“'The troops of. ‘the state altogether ordi at first an arriy? 
amounting to ten or twelve thousand men; the number was after- 
wards increased to fifteen thousand; and when Lusignan was 
defeated by Saladia, his army comprehended near GPE two 
thousand men, all troops of the kingdom. — 

e Notwithstanding the expenses and losses occasioned by fe 
most incessant wars, the imposts were moderate, abundance 
reigned in the country, the people multiplied, and the lords 
found in their fiefs an indemnification for what they had left bebind 


¥ 
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Pe do that ‘Baldwin ae Bourg hitaself aid not t long. re 
gret his rich and beautifu il €o inty ‘of Bdessa 8 4 la 4 
“The Christians having lost is kingdom i jn 1291, the ‘Bahanite 





sultans of Egypt remained { in possession of their conquest tilt 1 


1382. At this period the Circassian Mamelukes usurped the su- 
preme authority i in Egypt, and gave Palestine a new form of gov- 
ernment. ~ If it was these Circassian: sultans that established a. 
post by méans of pigeons, and relays for carrying ‘the snow of 
Mount Lebanon to Cairo, it must be allowed that, for barbarians, 
they were tolerably well acqudinted with the luxuries of life. Se- 
lim put an end to all these revolutions in i 17; by the teduction 
of Egypt and Syria. 


It is this Jerusalem of the Tanks, this fevontecuiir Paaaaw of 


the primitive city, that we are now about to examine. 

‘On leaving the convent we proceeded to the citadel. No per- 
son: was formerly permitted to enter; but now that iti is in ruins, 
you may obtain admittance for a few Piastres. D’Anville preree 
that this, castle, called ‘by the Christians the Castle or Tower of 


the Pisans, i is erected. upon the ruins of an ancient fortress of 
David, and occupies the ‘site’ ‘of the tower of Psephina: It has 


nothing remarkable : it is one of those Gothic fortresses of which’ 
specimetis 2 are ee er found i in every country, With interior courts, 





I remarked also some iron utes; aient the length and thickness 
of a gui barrel, but am ignorant of their use. I bargained secretly 
for two or three” of these antiques, but lint Cpe or other 
frustrated ‘the negotiation. ’ 

‘The keep’ of the castle overlooks Jerusalem from west to éast, 
as the Mount of Olives commands a view of it from east to west. 
The’ scenery surrounding the city is dreary : on every side are 
seen naked mountains, with circular or flat tops, several of which 
at. great distances, exhibit the riins of towers, or dilapidated 
mosques: These’ motintains aré not so close as not to leave’ 
intervals through which the eye wanders } in _quest of other pros- 
pects ; butthese openings display only a hack: ground of rocks’ 
just as bare and as barren as the fore’ ‘grotind. 

It was from the top of this tower that the royal prophet des. 


cried Bathsheha bathing in the garden of Wriah. The passion 


ee 


i was 5 a forsaken hall full of ; 


> 
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which he conceived for ane woman, afterwards inspired him witts 
those magnificent psalms of repentance. = ‘ 
“Q Lord, rebuke me not. ete at neither chasten_ me iv 
thy hot displeasure !,.....Have pity upon me, according’ tothe ex- 
tent of thy mercy '.....My days are consumed like smoke...... 
‘am like a pelican of the wilderness... Out of the hia: ave f 
cried toithee#O\Wdrdi? FAK +t (eM bape ah Fey: 
For what reason the eastle of J afihtont anvaaitien ential. 
castle of the Pisans, is not known. D’Anville, who joe various 
conjectures on the ‘sub ject, has overlooked a very curious passnee 
in: Belon 7048 "02 GAs ing GMNGPO ORT, Uae LED 
ufe Whoever would obtain: silihilinde santo the’ maine aa 
serves that writer, “is obliged to pay nine ducats, and from this’ 
demand no person, whether rich or poor, is exempted. The far- 
mer of the tax upon the sepulchre: pays eight: ‘thousand dueats to 
the s sovereign; whichis the reason’ why he lays this charge upon, 
¥ the pilgrims, who are not allowed to enter unless it be paid. ‘The 
Turks have a great reverence for this place, and enter it with pro- 
found devotion. It is said that the Pisans. imposed. this tax of 
nine ducats when they were masters of J pa uae Ns has. 
been continued ever since? 9 ie | eee ag 
The citadel of the Pisans* was soiled when I saw it, by a 
kind of half-negro aga. He kept his women shut up in it, and. 
he acted wisely, to judge from their eagerness to show themselves 
in this dreary ruin. Not a gun was to be seen, aad I am doubt- 
ful whether the recoil of a single piece would not shake all these 
ancientibattlements into ruins, sor ¢cajies ee Ak ey eae 
Having examined the castle for an hour, we left it, and took a: 
street which runs eastward, and is called the street of the Bazar: 
this is the principal street, and the best quarter of Jerusalem- 
But what wretchedness, what desolation! We will not encroack. 
upon the general description. We met with not a creature, for 
most of the inhabitants had fled to the mountains, on the pacha’s 
arrival... The doors of some forsaken shops stood open ; through 
these wo. perceived small rooms seven or eight feet square, where 
the master, then a fugitive, eats, lies and sleeps, on the single mat. 
that composes; his whole stock of furniture. es ew 


age phe cee ¥ey 
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* From a passage in Brocard, it appears that towar’ ay the: conclusion of saa 
thirteenth centarypit was alse donominated MWeblosa. 
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‘On the right of the danas between the Temple and the foot 


of Mount Sion, we entered the Jews’ quarter. — Fortified. by. 
their indigence, these had ‘withstood the attack of the pacha. 


Here they appeared. covered with. rags, seated in the dust of 
Sion, seeking the vermin which devoured them, and keeping 


their eyes fixed on the Temple. The drogman took me into a 
kind of school: 1 would have purchased the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
in which a rabbi was teaching a child to read: but he refused to 
dispose of the book. It has been observed that a foreign Jews, 
who fix their. residence at J erusalem, live but a a short time. As 


to those of Palestine, they are so poor as to be obliged to send. 
every year to raise contributions re their’ pions: in p neye a 


sone 


and Barbary? 3, sini ais be wen ; 
I had couinenood ‘a long inquiry eonidunthie ‘the state of the 
sews of Jerusalem, from: the destruction of that city by Titus till 


the present time; and had entered into an. important discussion 


respecting the fertility of Judea: but on the publication of the 


fast volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, I 
desisted from my undertaking, In these volumes may be found 
four ‘Memoirs: by the abbé- Guenée, which leave’ nothing more 
to be wished for on the two subjects which 1 purposed to treat. 


"These memoirs are real master-pieces: of perspicuity, criticism, 


and erudition, “Phe author of the: Letiers of some Portuguese : 


Jews is one of those writers whose fame, during his life, was sti- 


fled by literary” cabais, but whose reputation will increase with 


posterity. ‘To these excellent memoirs I refer the. inquisitive 
reader; he will easily find them, since they, have been recently 
published, and are preserved in a collection w hich is not scarce. 


I pretend not to’surpass such masters: I have learned fo’ ‘throw’ 


into the fire the fruits of my studies, and to acknowledge the 


ik of the performances of others.* © 


* I might Ce pillaged the abbé de Guenge’ 3 Margie yey saying a word 
about the matter, after the example of numberless writers, who pr etend: to have 
derived their information from the original sources, when they have merely plun- 
dered scholars whose names they keep to themselves. ‘These frauds are now- 
a-days extremely easy ; for in thisage of knowledge, ignorance is great. People be- 
gin to write before they haye read any thing, a and this method they pursue as long 
as they live. “The genuine scholar heaves a ‘sigh wlien he beholds this swarm of 


. young authors, who would perhaps have possessed talents, had they taken the pains 


to study; Tt should-be recollected that Boileau. read Longinis in the original, and: 
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-T cannot, however, forbear giving in this place’ 2 a calculation 
* Bich formed part of my work : iti is made from the Itinerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela, This Spani h Jew travelled. ‘in the thir- 
teenth century, to ascertain the state of the Hebrew nation in 
the known world,* On piri dae the numbers ney ‘ 
















fives Paks ‘ta is ines mentions. the J ews: of Garman with- 
out stating their number, and he is wholly. silent: respecting. those 
of London and Paris, Let us take the total amount at one mil- 
-fion of men; let us add to this million of men, one ‘million of wo- 
_ men, and two million children; we shall then have four millions 
_. of souls of Jewish race in the thirteenth century. . According to 
the most probable. computation, Judea, properly so ‘called, Ga- 
lilee, Palestine, or Idumea, contained, in Vespasian’s time, about 
_ six or seven millions of inhahitants, though some authors state 
- the number, much higher: at the seige alone of Jerusalem, by 
itus, eleven hundred thousand. J ews perished. "The Jewish  pop- 
ulation, therefore, i in the thirteenth. century, was ‘elgbed tos one- 
sixth of what it was before the dispersion. oa er hs Ke 

_ Though Benjamin has not specified the. number | f the. Jews 
in Germany, he mentions the towns. ceontaining he ir _ principal 
synagogues. These are: Coblents,. Anderna 1 Caub, Creutz- 
nach, Bengen, Germersheim, Munster, Str asburgh, Manheim 
Freising, Bamberg, Tsor, and. Reguespurch.. Speaking. of the 
Jews of Paris, he says: In. gud sapientum discipuli turd omniun. 

gue: hodie i tn omni regione sunt doctissimi. 

Let us continue our survey. of Jerusalem. | Flas i Jews? 
quarter we repaired to Pilate’s house, to view the mosque. of the 
‘Temple through one of the windows; all Christians. being pro- 
hibited, on pain of death, from entering the court that, surrounds 



















this mosque. ‘The description of it I shall. reserve until, Tcome © 


to treat of the buildings of Jerusalem. | rae some distance from 


that Racine knew the Greek Sophocles and Buripideeby’ heart. Goa give us back 
the age ‘of pedants! Thirty Vadiuses will not : do 80 veh | injur y to. letters as one 
school-boy tn a doctor’s eap. ee Le IC ame ee eee | 


ye 


* Th is not, ‘however, } perfeetly clear that Benjamin visited all the Hatt men: 
tioned by him; nay, it is evident, from certain passages of the Hebrew: text, that 
the Jewish travefier | has, in yarions instances, only followed other workg, 
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_ the pretorium of Pilate, we found the pool of ‘Bethesda, and He- 
« rod’s palace. ‘This last is a puis, the: foundations ah beh belong 
to antiquity. oe bas 
es An ancient. Ch an hospital, now apprppuiated ieaee relief 
ig of t the ‘Turks, drew our attention. We were here shown an im- 

om ense cauldron, denominated the cauldron of St. Helena. For- 

“meily, every Mussulman who applied at this hospital, received 

two small loaves, and a portion. of vegetables dressed with oil; 
to, which, on Fridays, was added rice sweetened with, honey, or 
ne grape. syrup. This practice is no longer kept up ; C seareely i is any 
trace now left of this evangelical charity, whose emanations were 
in some Measure attached to: the walls of this structure. “< 
Traversing the ciiy once more, we went towards the gate of 
Sion, when Ali iAga invited me. to mount with him upon the walls ; 
* hid the drogman « durst not venture. to follow us. I found some old 
$e twenty-four pounders | fixed, upon carriages. without Wheels, and 
_ placed: at the embrasures. of a Gothic bastion.. A sentry, who 
eas smoking his pipe in a corner, was going to raise an alarm; 
th oe ) tumble. hiny into the ditch, if he did not hold “ 
tongue. " He remained quiet, and I gave him a piastre, 
The walls of Jerusalem, which I have gone thrice round, form 
an ablong s square, the four. sides facing~the four winds, and the 
- longest running. from west. to east, two: points of the compass: to 
the. south. D’Anyille has proved by the measures and local 
_ positions. that ancient Jerusalem was not. much more. extensive 
than the modern city: it occupied nearly the same site, except 

r that ‘it comprehended the whole of Mount Sion, but excluded 
‘nis “Calvary. We must not take i in a literal sense the text of Jose- 

» phus, when the historian asserts that the walls of the city advan- 

; ced, to the north, as. far. as the sepulchres of the kings: the nim- 

ber of. stadia forbids such an interpretation ; though the walls 

_ may still he said. to be contiguous to. these sepulchres, the dis- 

aa tance between them being only five hundred paces. | 

The exterior wall, now standing, i is the work of Solyman, the 
son. of Selim,* as is proved by: the Turkish inscriptions placed 
in this wall. It is reported to have been Solyman’s design to 
enclose Mount Sion with the circumvallation of Jerusalem, and 
ee past he says the. architect to be put to death, for bene deviated 


* Ta hase, 
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from his orders... These walls, flanked with square towers, 
may be, on the platform. of the bastions, about thirty ; feet thick — 
and one hundred and twenty feet high: they have no other 
ditches than the vallies surrounding the city. By merely throwing — 
up a few gabions, without opening any trans, you might with — 
six” twelve-pounders effect a practicable breach in. one Di 
but it is well known that the Turks defend themselves extremely _ 
well behind a wall by means of epaulements. . Jerusalem is 
commanded from all sides ; to render it tenable against a regular _ 
army, it would be necessary to construct considerable works, 
projecting to the west and north, and to build a citadel on the 
Mount.of Olives. si lt nics agtakal be a agen, Bah een eta ae 
Im this heap of rubbish, denominated.a city, the people of the — 
country have thought. fit to give the appellation of streets to’ cer- 
tain desert passages. ‘These divisions are extremely | curious, 
and, are so much the more worthy of notice as they |] have not been 
mentioned by any traveller; though the fathers Roger, Nau, &e. 7 
name some of the neEAteS in Arabic. 1 shall, begin with, these. 
‘2 latter. ght y [a SE ly cee Biche) igsh-ateld 
/ Bab-c el-Kzalil, the gate. an she, Beloved, opens’ to the west. | 
You leave the city by this gate to go to Bethlehem, Hebron, and — 
St. John’s in the Desert. Nau. writes Bab-ekKhalil, which he © i‘ 
renders Abraham’s gate... By Deshayes it is called the Jaffa. 
Gate, and by other travellers, the gate of meee and some- |. 
times the gate of Damascus. ey LF ie geia i lta 
Bab-el-Nabi-Dahoud, the gate of the Roaiek ae is to the 
south, on the top of Mount Sion, nearly opposite to. Dagid sib ab 
and the scene of the Last Supper. Nau writes Bab-Sidi-Daod. . 
It is termed the gate of Sion by Deshayes, Ranken, Roger, Be- | 
nard, &c. | - ee ee ee be 
Bab-el-Maugrabé, the eva of the idan or olen hve . 
Barbary. Ht is situated between the east and south, towards the ~ 
valley of Annon, nearly at the corner of the Temple, and oppo- 
site to the village of Siloan. Nau writes Bab-el-Megarebé. . This: 
is the, Porta, Sterquilinaria, through which the Jews led Jesus 
Christ to Pilate, after they had seized him in the garden of Olives, © 
Bab-el-Derahie, the Dorean gate : this is to the east,.and con-_ 
tiguous to the court of the temple. — The Turks have: walled: it 
up: they have @ prediction that the Christians will some time: 
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‘or other take the city by this ‘gate. ‘It is conjectured that Christ 
entered Jerusalem: by this ; same gate on the day a i pes 
ple strewed palm-branches 8 before hing 37: Mees a 
- Bab-el-Sidi-Mariam, the gate of the Blessed Vine to the east, 
“opposite to the Mount of Olives. Nau calls it in Arabic Heutta. | 
All'the aecounts of the Holy Land give this gate the name of 
St. Stephen, or Mary, because it witnessed the. martyrdom of 
| St. Stephen, and leads to the sepulchre of the Blessed Virgin. In 
the time of the Jews: it was ae the Gate of abi or 
‘the Sheep-Gater ees ks Pe fa 
_ Bab-el-Zahara, stheicate of the Bawith or of the Circle, Cer- 
chiolino. It tooks towards the north, and leads to the grotto of 
the lamentations of Jeremiah. ‘The’ best’ ‘plans of Jerusalem 
agree in giving to this” gate the name of Ephraim’s or Herod’s 
gate. Cotovie suppresses it entirely, and confounds it with the 
gate of Damascus. He writes : Porta Damascena sive Efraim ; 
but his plan, too small and) very defective, cannot be- compared” 
with that of’ ‘Deshayes’s, and still less with Shaw’s. The plan 
in the travels of De Vera the Spaniard, is very fine, but too 
crowded and ‘inaccurate. Naw has not given the Arabicname of 
the gate of Ephraim, ‘and is perhaps the ouly traveller who calls 


salem. eT BE ie ORS yt 4 Sp TEP ce 
\ Bab-e saTiiouid, or Bab-el- Cham, the cee ‘of the’ eetsida: or 
of Damascus, looks towards the north-west, and leads to the se¢- 


pulchres of the kings, to Naplusia or Sichem, to St: John d’Acre, — 


‘and to’ Damascus. Nau writes Bab-el-Amond. When Simon, 
‘the Cyrenian, met Christ bearing the cross he was. coming from 
the Gate of Damascus. The pilgrims formerly entered by this 
gate, but now they enter by that of Jaffa or Bethlehem ; and to 
this cause it is owing that the name of the Gate of Damascus 
_ bas been transferred to the Gate of Jaffa, or the’ Pilgrims? Gate. 
This observation has not yet been made, and I here insert it to 
clear up a confusion of places, which sometimes creates muclt 
perplexity i in the'accounts of travellers. 
Let us now pence! to the detail nee the streets. The three 
‘principal are Yi ak ae i cc Ml 


dpi cay 
4 


‘it the gate: of Turcomans. The gate of Ephraim, and the Porta — 
Ster oncously or ae, Gate, : are the’ ah asc . Sf atin 


* 
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Ps - Harat-bab-el-Hamond, the street of the Gate "ef ee ite” 
‘it erosses the city from north to south. = ae, pe Ban at 
a -Souk-el-Kebiz, the str eet of the Great Bazar, which ans fron 
a ee DT ig et AHR, wi mae ae mes pa = bie es 






gin’s Gate, passes the: "petra of Pilate, and termin es a 
Calvary. 7 PS ste bo eae Pe 4) Sphete ood eae P 
Besides. these, yow find seven other small streets: 
_ Harat-el-Musimin, the strect of the Turks. © ORs 
~ Harat-el-Nassara, the street of the Christians, leading from the” 
Holy Sepulchre to the Latin @onvent. 
pent oe bree street of the Armenians, to ie east of the 
castle; 8 TMG Re a Ra ES he Bee bE ER 
‘Haratiel-Youd, the street: if aie en sh in inch the sham-— 
bles of the city.” Sethe EPRI AEP EO RET * eared 
‘Harat-bab- Hotta, the street near - tho Permplee' MSMR ES DRE 
- Harat-el-Zahara. My drogman translated ‘these words — “by” 
Strada Comparili. 1 know not ‘exactly what ‘this means. He 





. assured me, moreover, that atts: ds was. litieinted” ‘by: rebels 
and wicked people. SERIE Sr a ale iS AB RIS 
Haat-el-Margrabé, street of the swieenbise> “Thee Magrabinsy: , 


ey 


as I have observed, are the people of the west, or of Barbary. 
Among them are included some descendants of deMieoreanwen: 
from Spain by Ferdinand and sabella.. These exiles were char © 
itably received in the holy city; a mosque was built for their use; 
and bread, fruits; and money are yet distributed among them.” 
''The heirs of the proud Abencerrages, the’ elegant architects of 
‘the Alhambra, are become porters at Jerusalem, who are sought» 
_aftér on account of their intelligence, and couriers esteemed for 
. their swiftness. Whatwould Saladm and Richard say, if suddenly 
_returning to the world, they were to find’ the Moorish’ cham- 
' pions transformed into the door-keepers of the'Holy Sepulchre; 
, and the Christian es ng pt by ce se of the’ mend 
cant: Oden: Ava 
‘At the time of the visit-of' Beiijeaiile of mei that is: to sayy” 
under the French kings of Jerusalem, the city: had’ three’ parts: 
enclosed: by ‘walls, and four gates, which Benjamin denominates 
Porta Somnus Abrahe, Porta David, Porta Sion, Porta’ Jehosha- 
phat. As te the three enclosnres, they by no means agree with 


a. Rater, arp: Baraat 839 


‘what we Kriow: respecting the localities of Jerusalém at the 


time when that city was taken by Saladin. Benjamin found sev-. 


eral Jews resident in the qu rter of the tower’ of David, where 
they enjoyed the exclusive privilege of dying wool and | Woollen 
— ‘for which they paid; a yearly sum to the king. © 


» Such readers as are desirous of comparing potions with an- 
eient Jerusalem, may refer to D?Anville’s a to Reland,; 


and to father Lami De Sancta Civitate et Templo. tS 
_ We returned to the convent about nine o’clock. ° er break- 


fast I went to pay a visit to the Greek and Armenian Beterebe 


who had sent their salutations by their drogmans. © ~ 


- Tlie Greek convent adjoins the church of the HoboBendielin® 5 
From the terrace of this convent you see a spacious enclosure, 


in which gtow two or three olive-trees, a palm-tree, and a few 


eypresses. The house of the knights of St. John of Jerusalen 
formerly ‘occupied this deserted spot. The Greek patriarch. seem- . 
ed to me to be an excellent: man. He was at this moment as 
much | harassed. by the pacha as the superior of St. Saviour’s. - 
We conversed about. Greece: ‘I inquired if he possessed. any. 


manuscripts, and was shown some rituals and. treatises of the 


fathers. | ‘Having taken coffee, and received three or four polianlétes 


[nee 


I proceeded to the Armenian patriarch. 


The latter, named Arsenios, wasia native of Crease in Cape 
padocia; he was metropolitan of. Scythopoli, and patriarchal 


procurator of Jerusalem. He wrote down himself his name and 
titles in Syriac characters on a card, which I still. possess. I did 


not perceive in him that look of suffering and oppression which - 


Thad remarked i in the unfortunate Greeks, who were every where 


‘slaves: “The Armenian convent i is agreeable, the charch delight- 
ful, and uncommonly clean: The patriarch, who resembled a: 


tich: Turk, was wrapped in silken robes, and seated on cushions. 
Here 1 drank some excellent Mocha coffee: sweet-meats, cold 
water, and! cléan napkins were brought ime; aloe wood was 
burned, and I was perfumed with essence of roses to stich a 

degree as to be incommoded by it. Arsenies spoke of the Turks: 


with contempt, He assured me that all Asia was anxiously wait- — 


ing the coming of the French; and that if but a single soldier of 


my nation were to appear in his country, the insurrection would | 


he general. It is impossible to conceive the ferment that aubsiats 
Yy 


athe 


SS 


gers’ 
: have beer long without witnessing the appearance of those con-. 
g ering: executors of the high decrees of heaven, they resemble 
' soldiers. without a ‘perme citizens without a legislator, and 
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in the minds of the people of the east.* saw Ali Aga highly 
exasperated at Jericho against an Arab, who laughed | at him, ane 
told him, thatif the emperor had chosen to take Jerusalem, he 
might have entered with the same ease as a camel enters a field 
of dowra:'The nations of the east are much more fomiliar than 
we aré with the ideas of invasion. ‘They have seen among the 
all those celebrated men who have changed the face of the -elobe: : 
Sesostris, Cyrus, Alexander, Mahomet, and the last conqueror 
ef Europe. “Accustomed to follow the destiniés of a master, 
they have no law that. attaches them to ideas of political order 
and moderation: to kill appears to them to be a lawful right of 
the strongest, and they submit fo or exercise it with equal indif- 





ference. They essentially belong to the sword; they are fond of 


all the prodigies which it performs ; it is with{them the fairy-wand 
which erects and overthrows empires. ‘Fo liberty they are stran- 
roperty they have none: power is their god. » When they 








4 Pik cd 


a family without a head. “RE ERT ale es 

~ My two visits lasted near an hour. I then divert to Agicdotiorale 
of the Holy Sepulchre : the Turk who opens the door had received 
intimation to bé in readiness to receive me. I again paid Mahomet 
for the right to adore Jesus Christ. I studied a second time, and 
more at my leisure, the monuments of this venerable church. £ 
went up to the gallery where I met the Coptic. monk.and the 
Abyssinian bishop » they are extremely poor, and their simplicity 
reminds: you of the early ages. of the gospel. ‘These priests, half 
savages, with a complexion: burned by a tropical sun, having no 
ether mark of their dignity than..a robe of blue cloth, and no 
other shelter than the Holy Sepulchre, touched me much more 
thar the chiefof the Greek papas andthe Armenian patriarch. 
E would. defy any imagination;: however insensible to religious: 
impressions, not to be affected -on thus meeting with individuals. 
of so many nations at the: domb:.of Christ; on hearing those. 
prsyene enced a-hundr ed different languages, on the very 

‘* M. Seetzen, who ‘passed through Jer vusalem a few bathe Before nie, and 
who is yet travelling i in Arabih, says; in'as letter to M. von’ Zach, that the inhabi- 


« tagts.of the country did nothing but talk te him concerning the French armies. 
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“spot where the apostles received from the idee Chet the gift of 
speaking in all the tongues of the earth. - OES Angeiigs 
At one o’clockd left the Holy Sepulehpe: and we returned to 
the convent. 'Fhe pacha’s soldiers had taken possession of the 
hospital, as I have already related, and were living there at free 
quarters. Going along a corridor with Michael the drogman to 
my cell, I met two: young spahis armed cap- -a-pée, and making 
an uncommon noise: they were not very formidable, for, to. the 
disgrace of ‘Mahomet, they were so intoxicated that they could 
scarcely stand. As’ soon as they perceived me, they obstructed 
my passage, at the same time laughing: heartily. i steod still to . 
wait for the conclusion of this sport. So far no harm had been | 
gone; but presently one of these Tartars, stepping. behind me, 
drew my head foreibly back, while -his. comrade, turning down 
the collar of my coat, struck me en the neck with the back of 
his drawn sabre. The drogman began to stammer. I disengaged 
myself from the hands of the spahis, and. veatehing. at the. throat 
of him who had seized me. by the head, with one hand I pulled 
his beard, and with the other throttled him against the wall, till he. 
was as black as my hat; on which I let him go, having. returned 
joke for joke, and insult for insult.».'The other. saphi was too! full 
of liquor, and too muchvastonished at my behaviour, | to. think of 
revenging the greatest affront that: can be offered to a Turk, that 
of taking him by the beard. { retired fo: my, chamber, and. pre- 
pared myself for the worst. ‘The superior: was not. displeased 
that [had bestowed a little correetion on his persecutors ; _ but 
he was fearful of some’ catastrophe. AD humbled. 'Furk is never . 
ve and we heard no more of the matter... 45 

’ I dined at two. o’clock, and went out again at. three with. the 
same little retinue as usual.» I visited the sepulchres of the kings, * 
aad proceeded thence on foot to make the eircuit of the city. mt 
stopped at the tombs of Absalom, Jehoshaphat, and Zachariah, iu 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. i have observed, that the sepulchres 
of the kings were without the gate of Ephraim towards the north, 
at the distance of three or four musket-shot from the grotto of 
_ Jeremiah. Let us now consider the plea of Jerusalem. 

These I divide into six classes :.1. The monument purely 
Hebrew; 2. The Greek and Roman weet tiate of pagan limes 
@ 'The Greek and Roman-monuments of the. Christian ages ; ‘ Ae 
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The “Arabic or Moorish ; ; 5. The’ Gothic nein ae the 
French kings; 6, ‘The "Turkish monuments. fee Abani: estes 
- We will, _ begin with . the first. ~ Of these no traces are. now 
discoverable at. Jerusalem, unless it he. at the pool of Bethesda ; }: 
for I reckon. the sepulchres. of the kings, and the tombs o of A psd 
Tom, Jehoshaphat, and Zachariah, among the Greeks and F Roman 
monuments erected by | the Jews. ipo opty Seeder, on 

. It is difficult to form any precise idea of, pak irate or even the 
beh Temple, from the account given in the Olde Testament, 
or the description of Josephus ; ; but we may perceive two things ; j 
that the Jews had a taste for the sombre and the grand in their 
edifices, like the Egyptians ; and. that they were fond of minute 
details, and highly finished decorations,. both in the engravings on 
stones, and i in the ornaments of ‘wood, bronze, and ict () Sees ae 

OF the first temple Josephus speaks in the. following terms ; 
a The length of the temple was sixty eubits, its height the same, 
and its breadth | twenty. cubits... Upon this: edifice. was erected 
another of the like. dimensions, and thus the total height of the 
temple, was one hundred and twenty. cubits. It faced the east, 
and its porch ‘was of the, like height of one hundred and. twenty 
cubits, twenty long, and. six. broad. Joma. temple were’ 
thirty chambers i in the form of galleries, an¢ these served exter- 
nally as buttresses to support it. You passed out , of one into an- 
other, and each was twenty cubits i in length, the same in. breadth, 
and twenty i im height. Above these apartments were two stories of 
others. similar j in all. respects to those beneath... "Thus the height 
of the. hree stories together, amounting, to sixty cubits, was 
exactly equal to the height. of the lower. edifice of the temple 
just mentioned, and there was. nothing above. _ All these: apart- 
ments were covered with, cedar, and each had. a separate roof, 
in the manner of a pavilion: but they. were connected by long 








; and thiek beams, to give them greater. solidity ; ; so that they 


formed. altogether but one single body. Their ceilings were of 
cedar, highly polished, and enriched with gilded foliage, carved. 
in the wood, ‘The rest was likewise covered with cedar, so 
exquisitely wrought and gilded, that it was impossible to enter 
without being dazzled by its lustre. The whole of this magnificent: 
edifice was of hewn stones, so smooth and so admirably fitted. 
together, that the j 2 Joinings could: not be perceived; hut it seemed, as 
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a AM nature had formed them thus of a single pieee, without | ‘any as- 
sistance from art, or) the instruments emplo. ved by skilfal masters to 
_ embellish their work: t 
where there was no eri d portal, but only two doors, Solomon 
caused a spiral staircase, of his own invention, to be constructed: 
for the purpose of ascending to the top of the temple. Both 
nes ante apes teks building wer ere 2 vast — = fastened 





the body of the wall, on the ‘east side, 





ates “When ithe’ seine ‘of ahs? Skint Paksceaee ’ finished, 
Solomon caused it to be ‘divided into two parts ; ‘ one of these, _ 
denominated the Holy of Holies, or Sanctuary, was twenty: cubits 
in length; it was consecrated, in an especial manner, to God; 
and no person was permitted to enter this’ place. The- other 
division, being forty cubits long, was called the Holy Temple, and 
appropriated to the priests. - ee two parts were separated by 


large doors, of cedar, 





pieces blue, and searlet colour, — bite onc Ben aaeat 4 


obs Solomon employed, inall that Thave adésdlibaes an admirable 


ortnilal particularly: skilful in works of guld, silver and copper, 
named Chiram, whom he.brought from Tyre. His father, of the 


name of Ur, though a native of Tyre, was of Israelitish extraction, 
and his mother was of the tribe of Napthali. This * ‘same man 


also made him two columns of brass, which were’ four’ inches 
thick, eighteen cubits high, and twelve in. circumference, at the 
top of which were cornices of brass, in the form of lilies, five 


cubits in height. ‘These lilies were covered with foliage of gold, 
which entwined these columns, and from which hung, in two rows, 
two hundred pomegranates, also of brass. These columns were 


placed at the entrance of the porch of the temple ; that on’ the 
right hand being called Jachin, and the other on the left, Boaz. 

- © Out of this enclosure, Solomon built another kind of temple, 
of a quadrangular form; surrounded with large galleries, having, 
four entrances; facing the east; west, north, and south, with great 
doors, gilt all over: but only those who were purified according 
to the law, and were resolved to observe the commandments of 
God, had permission to enter. The construction of this other 


temple was a work so worthy of admiration, as to be a thing 


f curious: ‘workmanship, and highly gilt, : 
upon which hung: veils of linen ‘tovered Sava vatious flowers -< a 
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scarcely credible: for in order to obtain a level of sufficient | 
magnitude on the top of the hill on which the temple is seated, 
it was necessary ‘to fill up; to the height of four hundred cubits, — 
a valley of such depth, that it could not be looked at without. fear. 
He caused this temple to be encompassed. with a gallery | “sup ort: 
ed by a double range: of stone columns, each of one single pi ECE 
and these galleries, all thre doors ve which were silver, had mee 
of cedar? HRW EE EE Se BA BIR TERRE RE ET fie 

Fron So is aban that the Hebrews, when 
they built the first temple, were unacquainted with the orders 
of architecture. The two columns of brass afford a sufficient 
proof of this: the capitals, and the proportions of these columns, 
have no resemblance to the early Doric, the only order, perhaps, 
at that time, invented in Greece ; but these same pillars, adorned 
with foliage, lillies, and pomegranates, remind you of the 
capricious decorations of the Egyptian column. Besides, the 
apartments, in the form of pavilions, the ceilings of. cedar, gilt, 
and all those details imperceptible in large masses, demonstrate 
the truth of my widths respecting the taste of the first 
Hebrews. pene SAR ies SRA ate 

“ Solomon’s temple nit been destroyed by the Syrians, the 
second temple, built by Herod, the Ascalonite, belonged to the 
elass of those half’ J ewish’ and half Grecian” igen’ ‘of which [ 
shall presently speak. by Onin 

' We have, therefore, now nothing left of the pnthuaniba archi- 
tecture of the Jews at Jerusalem, except the pool of Bethesda. 
This is still to be seen near St. Stephen’s Gate, and it bounded 
the temple on the north. It is a reservoir one. hundred and 


fifty feet long, and forty wide. The sides ar 





are walled, and these 
walls are composed of a bed of large stones jomed together by 
iron cramps; a wall of mixed materials run up on these large 
stones ; a layer of flints stuck upon the surface of this wall; and 
a coating laid over these flints. The four beds are perpendicular 
with the bottom, and not horizontal: the coating was on the side 
next the water, and the large stones ee ge “as they still ue 
against the ground. 

This pool is now dry and half filled up. Here grow some 
pomegranate trees, and a species of wild tamarind of a bluish. 
eolour ; the western angle is quite full of nopals, On the west 


Sate 
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pide: may also be seen two arches, which probably led to an 
erugeuet that carried the water into the interior of the temple. 

_. Josephus calls this pool Stagnum Salomonis ; in scripture it is 
idaliads Bethesda... Here. the lambs destined for sacrifice were 
washed ; and it was on the. brink of this pool that. Christ said 


to the paralytic man, “ Rise, take up thy bed and walk.” “Sueh- 


is now all that remains of the Jerusalem of ‘David and Solomon. 


The monuments of Grecian and Roman Jerusalem. are more 


numerous ; ‘they form a class perfectly new and very remarkable 
_in the amt I shall begin with the tombs i in the ler of J ehosha- 
what andin the valley of Siloe.. "p 

Having passed the bridge. over the tat Cosine oa cate 
‘a the sepulchre of Absalom. at the foot of the Mount of Offence. 
It is a square mass, measuring eight feet each way ; - composed 
ofa single rock hewn from the neighbouring hill, from which it 
stands only fifteen feet detached. The. ornaments of this sepul- 
chre consist of twenty-four semi-columns of the Doric order, not 
fluted, six on each front of the monument. These columns form 


an integral part of the block, having been cut out of the same mass 


with it. . On the capital is the frieze, with the triglyph, and 
above the frieze rises.a socle, which supports a triangular pyra- 
mid too. lofty. for the total height of the tomb.. The pyramid is 
not of the same. piece as the rest of the monument. . 
The sepulchre of Zachariah very nearly resembles that set 
described. It is hewn out of the rock in the same manner, and 


terminates in a point, bending a little back, like the Phrygian 


cap, or a Chinese monument. 'The sepulchre of J ehoshaphat i is 
-a grot, the door of which, ina very good style, is its principal 
ornament. Lastly, the sepulchre in which St. James the apos- 
_ tle concealed himself, has a handsome portico. The four col- 
“umn } which compose it do not rest upon the ground, but are 
placed at a certain. height, in the rock, in the same manner as 
the colonuade of the Louvre rises from the first story of that 
palace, ; } 

“Tiadition, a: as. the. eden, may, see, assigns names to these 
tombs. . Areulfe, i in Adamannus (De Locis Sanctis, lib. i. c. 10 ;) 
Villalpandus (Antiquce Jerusalem Deseriptio ;) Adrichomius ( Sen- 
densia de Loco Sepulchri Absalon ;) Quaresmius (tom. ii... 4, 5.) 
and, several others, haye treated of these names, and exhansted 
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historical criticism on the subject. But though tradition: were” 
not in this instance: contradicted ‘by facts, the _architecture of 
these monuments, would. prove that their origin cannot. date so far 
bach: as the earliest period of Jewish antiquity. - 
If 1 were. required to fix precisely the age sin’ whic! a th 
mau oleums were erected, I should place it about the ti 
the alliance b between | the Jews and the Lacedemonians, aia 
the? first Maccabees. The doric order was still prevalent in 
Greece ; ‘the Corinthian: did not supplant it till half a century) 
Jater, when the Romans s began to overrun the nf Sains cand © 
Adin aouiesatting wen igh Roh cg pete gM Ri re aa A 
‘But in naturalizing at Jerusalem: the ‘anchiteatuses of Corinth | 
and Athens, the Jews intermixed with it the forms of. their pecu- 
liar styl le. The tombs in the valley of Jehoshaphat, and particu-— 
farly those of + which I shall presently speak, display a manifest’ 
alliance. of the Egyptain: ‘and Grecian taste. From: ‘this alliance 
resulted a heterogeneous kind of monuments, 's, forming, as it were, 
the link between the pyramids and the parthenon ; monuments 
in which you discover a sombre, bold, and gigantic genius; and. 
a pleasing, sober, and’ well regulated imagination A’ beautifuk> 
illustration | of this truth will oo seen in’ en con ‘of the’ 
kings.32 gis iy Hiei s ila nedhagi dk wae 
Leaving Jerusalem by the ent of icena ene nikodoaniig! 
for about half a mile along the level surface of a reddish rock, 
with a few olive trees growing upon it, you arrive in the middle 
of a field at an’ excavation which bears a great resemblance to the 
neglected works of an old quarry: A broad road conducts you: 
by an easy’ descent to the further ‘end ‘of this. excavation’ which 
you enter by an areade. You then find pase awed | 
hall cut out of the rock. 'This hall is thirty feet long by twenty 
broad, and the sides of the reck any be about twelve: or. ateene 
feet in height. «9 SAE Ss SBOE RS ak <2 eee 
In the centre of the south Sail you perceive a: large. ee 
door, of the doric order, sunk to the Bapths of several feet-in the 











y Thus v we find at this latter period a Corinthian por rar in the temple rebuilt 
by Herod, columns with Greek and Latin etsy ea of Cor intbian copper, 
&e. Joseph. (book vi. 6. 14.) et vas em 


+ Thus under Francis I, the Greek arehiteetire, blended with te ‘Gothic 
style, produced some exquisite works, 
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frieze, rather whimsical, but exquisitely delicate, is — 
ieponsinlsy frat, of a. a Heh “% 


















sti the aioe was, sesh 
inthe same manner. along the rook 5 “but it is 1 

the distance ‘of eighteen inches from this 
foliage intermixed with pine-apples, . 
could: not make out, but’ which  rese ble 
lemon. This last decoration followed parallel 
and afterwards. descended demi te down both s Hide afi the. 
eee ARs ain ie Mee Res ; 


The triglyph is repre en’ ed 


peowe vol me now peiiged: to ean on “your. tae an 
Like that in the great pyramid, it leads, by a very 
to a square chamher, hewn out of the rock. Holes six feet. long. 
and three broad are made in the walls, or, rather i in. the. sides, of 
this chamber, for the reception of coffins. ‘Three. arched. doors 
f conduct from. this first: chamber into seven other sepulchyal apart: 
ments of different dimensions, valk excavated ‘out of the solid. rock, 
but it is a difficult matter to sieze their plan, especially” by the 
light of torches. One of these grots, which is lower than the 
others haying a descent of six steps, seems to have contained the 
principal coffins. These were generally ranged in the following 
manner: the. most. distinguished personage was deposited | at the 
farther end of the grot, facing the entrance in the niche | or case 
prepared fo the purpose ; -and in either side. of the door a small 
wault was.reserved for the less , illustrious dead, who thus seemed. 
7 sia rd those. kings who had no further occasion for their, servi- 

» The eoffins,. of which only. fragments are to. be reg re ‘ 
of stone ay Seneenentet ‘with: legsut aroheeaties: “3 












the heputeral hae “These, as caus a3 a the. Naas a and en 
on which they tumed, were ‘of the same stone as the grot. 
Almost all travellers have imagined that they were cut ont of the 
rock itself, but this. is evidently. impossible, as. father. ‘Nau bas. 
clearly demonstrated: -Thevenot assures us “ that upon scraping 


away the dusta — ‘you may perceive the joinings of the stones, ‘ 
: Pe 1 EG : Nee 
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hia ‘placed there after. the doors with their pivots were fixed in the 
a holes.” Though I se raped av way the: dust, I could perceive none 
of these marks’ atthe wer art of the only "door thet remaine 


> standing; Os = ve others bei eing broken in pieces and “thrown: into 
; ; ots. Se ye OR Ge De Sat aii: - 


am 
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a e palaces of death, ahi was i enipreles tak ing 
oe here aiid “only to the igi 


siren nee le they! had wae diptopatea. a abit (a apud 
Adaman) who has described them with great accuracy, | saw bones 
in the coffins. ~ ‘Several centuries afterwards’ Villamant found in 
them remains of the. same kind, that are now sought in vain. 
Th re pyramids, | ‘one of which still existed in the time of 

ndus, marked externally the situation of this subterraneous 
& “know: not what to think of Zuellard and: Appart, 
Wis describe exterior buildings and vestibules. A Sie adh 

' One question occurs egneer ning these tombs fretteatiastedl the 

steve of the. kings—what kings are meant? From several 
passages: of scripture, - we find that the tombs | of the kings of 
Judah’ were in the city of Jerusalem: ad And “Ahaz dept with his 
fathers, and they buried him in the” city, even in: Jerusalem. og 
David liad his sepulchre: on Mount Sion: besides, traces” of the 
‘Greek ‘chisel are discernible i in the ornaments of the © sepulchres 
of the kings: 8) 4 iB sit PR a aS) 
41 ‘Josephus, to whom we aust habs recourse, ‘mentions. three 
‘celebrated mausoleums. The first. was the tomb: - of the Macea- 
bees, érected by their brother Simon. “ ‘It was,” says Josephus, 
in his Jewish antiquities, “ of white and polished marble so = 
that it eons be seen at a very great distance. All around a 

the form of porticos; each of the columns which sup- 
‘port them‘ is of a single stone ; and in commemoration of these 
seven persons he added seven oe ae mst great pe a sa 
wonderful beauty.” 


The first book of the Macabees gives nearly the same iif 





* The author seems to have been particularly ‘unfortunate in his choice ‘of 
«this passage for the purpose of supporting the preceding assertion; since it-is 
immediately ei but they brogulit him not into: the sepulchres of the kings 
of Isracl.:? ae ' Pranslator. 


e 
¥ 


a concerning this tomb ; adding that it was built at Modin, 
and“ might be, seen of a all | that sail. on | the sea.” “Modin 1S 
tewn situated near Diospolis ona hill of the tribe of Sudah, * In 
the time: of Eusebius, and even in that ‘of St. Jerome, ‘the monu-_ 
ment of the Maccabees | was ‘still in existence. ‘The ‘sepuleht 
of the. ings, at the gate of "Jerusalem, - nol withstanding | 
seven. sepulchral. chambers and the Coren ae oes the 
were. crowned, cannot have belonged to 
J osephus afterwards informs us that Helen 
bene, caused. three: funeral pyramids to d a ected 
of. two stadia from Jerusalem, and that her remains and ‘those 
of her son Izates were there hee by, the care of Monabazes. 
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pi cheniees roe ® the’ ee of. Helena. * 
the. iesaudieb pf the. kings, which, according tc 






St Gorin ern i of this sepulehre. _ a The writers who have es 





ei attention. on the. monument under examination, 
have ‘overlooked. a curious passage in Pausanias oe but who would 
think of Pausanias in treating of Jean ‘This passage. is as 
follows: 6.4.6. pee rid 
<‘Ehe second tomb was at J erusalem. i ‘Ttw was ‘the burial-place 
of a Jewess, named. Helena. The door of the tomb, which was. 
‘of. marble, as well as. all t the rest, opened of itself, on 1 certain 
day of the - year, and at a certain hour, by means of a mechanical 
contrivance and shut again soon. after. Ai any ‘other time, had 
an vied, you. ia oner bere, broken iti a pieces t than ges 
it! Da aah aii os be 
“This, Heng tess coe toh shut ‘of itself by a nechaiga 
contrivance, might, setting aside the touch of the marvellous, 
almost apply | to the extraordinary doors of the sepulchres of the 
kings. Suidas and Stephen of Byzantium speak concerning an. 
itinerary. of ae a and Syria, peblped by Pausanias. If we 


bestowed. thei 












*] have since found that it is mentioned Ly the abbé Guenée in the exellent 
- ‘memoirs of which I have already spoken. He says that he purposes to examine 
by -senpinabda in another) eee: : he hasnotidone so, whishis much to be regr etted, 
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tal this work we rape te a oan it of great assistance in 
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nately, he } giv 3 fo. ) de Seecliption of thicia ite He ibe them to the 


north of the holy « city, quite close to the tomb. of Helena. Be 
-It_ remains: then diishe; eee what Ht it was sho 


thoisistoriad the sebitelids jot ‘is. 5h de meen vebesitfaniae iis 
that Herod, having died. -at Jericho, was interred. with great mag- 


nificence at. Herodium; consequently the royal caverns Were not 


the burial-place of that. prince. | An expression, however, which 
has elsewhere dropped from the Biatoelelt may throw sonie light 
on this discussion. tee eh aeteg <page Bs GS ae Re aa 

Speaking of the wall reais Titus cronies press J erusalem 
still more closely. than. before, he says, that. this wall; returning 


. towards the north, enclosed the Sepulchre | of Herod. . Now this 
is: the situation of the royal caverns » these must , therefore, have 


been | indiscriminately ealled the royal caverns and th the sepulchre 
of Herod, An. this. case, this Herod cow “not be Herod. the 
Asealonite, but Herod the tetrarch, The % tt © prince was almost 


as magnificent, as his- father; he -built two tov VS,” “Sephoris and 







_ Tiberias; and though he was exiled to ‘pds, by Caligula, he 
might nevertheless have prepared a tomb for himself ih his native 


land. His brother Philip had furnished a alkene for thet Sepul- 


chrab edifices...» han cy abaon Sy es 
We know nothing of ihe ohn li ‘Hic Agrippa 
embellished. Jerusalem. ; «SE SOB cn 0, Big ce eng 


Such are the most satisfactory. shales that I have been able 
to meet with relative to this question. I have thought it right to 


_ enter into the disenssion, because: the subject: has been rather 
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re 
ébseured than. elucidated ‘by preceding ‘eritics: "The ‘ancient 
pilgrims, who saw the sepulchre of Helena, have! eonfotindted it: 
with the royal caverns. The modern travellers bein; 
find the tomb of the | queen of Adiabene, have ‘aire shieadealle 





tliat tomb to the sepulchres of the priniees of the house of Hero : ; 
“From all — — ise resulted sp nalaag confusion—a fe f 


aeeops sin have ie ‘wanted sathoritien: r 
thenmopinlbnl sib aes Sra en 
A eritical deoitéidiehation of the state of the arts, ai sith as his- 
torical facts, obliged us to class the: sepulchres of the kings arhong 
“the Greek monuments at Jerusalem. These ‘sepulchres ‘were 
extremely numerous, and the ‘posterity of ‘Herod very” soon 
Became. extinct, so that many of these receptacles waited in vain 
for their tenants. Ni othing more was wanting to onvince me of 
all the vanity of our nature, than to behold the tombs of persons 
“Who were never born. For the rest, ‘nothing can form a more 
singular contiast than the charming frieze wrought by the Grecian 
chisel over the door of these awful: mansions, where once Tepo- 
sed thé ashes of ‘the Herods, The most tragic ideas are connec- 
ted with the memory of these princes; we know little of them, 
except from the murder of Mariamne, the massacre of the Inno- 
cents, the death” of St. John Baptist, and the condemnation of 
Testis Christ. Little would you then expect to find their tombs 
“embellished with light garlands in the midst of the terrific ‘site of 
# Jerasalem, not far from that temple where Jehovah gave his tre- 
~mendous oracles, z pein the cae where J eremiah Cotiposed 
his: Lamentations, ane Bibi i tba i seinta 
—~ Dhe other ‘edifices of the time of the noes at Jerusalem, 
“sueh.as the theatre and amphitheatre, the towers ‘of. Antonia, 
- Hippicos, Phasael, and Spephima, no longer exist,’ ‘or = least are 
posaiig ‘but shapeless ‘masses of ruins. (9) 
We. now proceed to the third class ‘of the monuments of Jeru- 
~-galem, to the monuments of | ‘Christianity prior to the invasion of 
_ the Saracens. Of these I have nothing: more to say, since: ‘T have 
» described them in’ my account of the sacred stations. “Ef shall 
make but this remark, that as these’monuments owe their origin 
“to Christians Who were ‘not Jews, they display nothing of’ that 
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half Egyptian, halfGrecian charac facter, which I ‘ei observed in - 
the works of the. Asmonean princes and of the Herods: | they are- 


merely Greek churches of the time of the decline of the arts. 









The fourth class of uments at Jerusalem consists ¢ 
that belong to t period of the taking of the city by the. caliph 
Omar, the su cece or of Abubeker, and the head of the race of 
the Ointiiades. The Arabs, who -had followed the banners of 
the caliph, made hemselves masters of Egypt sthence advancing 
along the coast o Africa, they passed over into Spain, and occu- 
pied the enchanted palaces of Grénada and Cordova. It is, then, » 
from the reign of Gmar that we must date the origin of that 
Arabian architecture, of which the Alhambra is the: ‘master-piece, _ 
as the Parthenon is: the miracle of the genius of Greece. The 
mosque of the temple begun at Jerusalem by Omar, enlarged by. 
Abdel-Malek, and rebuilt on a new plan by El-Oulid, is a very 
eurieus , monument for the history of the arts. ‘among the Arabs. . 
Tt is not yet known after what model were eit tetllidke fairy 
mansions, of which Spain exhibits the ruins. Perhaps the reader 
will not be displeased if I introduce a few words ona subject so” 
new atid hitherto co litle’studied. © 9 © 1) Pom 

“The first temple erected by Soiomon having been destroyed 
six hundred years before the birth of Christ, it was rebuilt, after’ 
ihe seventy years’ captivity, by Joshua, the son of Josedek and_ 
Zerubbabel, the son of Salathiel. Herod, the Ascalonite, wholly 
rebuilt this second temple. On his edifice he employed | eleven 
thousand Jabourers for nine years; the works were prodigious, 
and were not’ completed till long after Herod’s:death. (The Jews, © 
kaving filled up precipices, anil cut down the ; 
tain at length formed that magnificent esp n 
demple was erected to wa of a. gees. Rie: n bs cles 
Siloe and Jehoshaphat. oF ar bay AE RH ThA, 

Forty days after sper was Brett in this HEN 
temple, and here the Virgin was purified: here, too, at the “age 
of twelve years, the Son ef Man instructed the doctors ; and hence: 
he expelled the dealers. Here he was in vain tempted by the 
devil; here he remitted the sins of the adultress; here he deliver- 
ed the parables of the good sheplierd, the two sons, the: labour- » 
ers in the vineyard, and the marriage-feast. It was this same 
temple into which he entered amidst branches of palms and olive- 
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trees: Iastly, here he pronounced hoheoudl 
abi ha pI a! and: a 


a “init Sethe iii shits Damen 
# Pattee: vans pate sn asae a things, 





Rip aissannvesetaeantinenernringe bias ould be. the 
_ most proper place at Jerusalem for building a mosques Sophre- 
nius conducted him to the ruins of Scelemon’s. temple... esebe. i 
~ Omar, delighted with the opportunity. of. erecting a, mosque 
on so celebrated a spot, caused the ground to. be.cleared, and the 
_ earth to be removed from a large rock where God is s said to. have, 
conversed with Jacob. » From. that rock the. new mosque took, its 
name of: Gameat-el-Sakbra, and: became. almost as. sacred kh ob- 
ject to the. Mussulmans as: the mosques. of Mecea_ and. ‘Medina. 
The caliph Abd-el-Malek made ‘additions to its, buildings, . and 
inclosed, the rock with walls. His successor, the. caliph. El Louid, 
_ contributed still more. to the embellishment of | EL Sakchra, and 
covered it with a. dome of copper, gilt, taken from.a- church at 
Balbek. Inthe sequel, ‘the crusaders: converted the temple. of 
Mahomet into: a sanctuary of Christ; but, when Saladin retook 
Jerusalem, he restored. this, edifice to its original USE) SN) - se 


» But. of what, nature: is. the architecture of this mosque, the 









type or primiti odel, of the elegant architecture of the Moors? 
- This is‘a que ich it is, wery. difficult to resolve. ‘The An abs, 


in ‘consequence of their despotic and. jealous habits, have reserved - 
their decorations for the interior of their monuments ; 3 and. the 
penalty < of ‘death was denounced against every Christian. who should 
not only enter, the Gameat-el- -Sakhra, but, merely set foot i in the 
court by which it is surrounded. » It is much to be regretted that 
- Deshayes, the ambassador, out of a yain diplomatie. seruplie, re- 
fused to see this mosque, into. which the ‘Turks, offered to intro- 
duce him. I shall, describe the exterior. as it appeared to me, and 
give. such particulars of the abet as we have a leary from ¥a- 


_ rious. travellers and, historians: hice eyo its SBA: 
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} ° great equate of the mi gsque; formerl ly diag 
ae be seen from a. window in Pilate’s.h 













a pre bout five hundred paces in length, aud. 
ayy a ie the wet by fats 
y yy i J 
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; wigs awe ‘ ssicniet saaibins 
a: orticos, placed at unequal distances, and perfectly. 
irregular, I ce th cloisters « of the > Alhambra, f desis esatpicy 
to this court. rey are composed of | three or four arches, and 
these, i in some instances, support rt a. second row, producing, wd 
nearly, as. possible, the effect ofa double aqueduct. _ ‘The. most 
considerable f ‘these porticos cor rresponds with the : ancient. Porta. 
Speciosa, known to. the Christians, by.a. miracle, wrought . by St. 
Peter. — “There ; are. amps. underst these porches. i Rabe age ie 
In the midst. of. this court is a smaller, scent vit a.terrace, 
without balustrade, s six or. seven feet above .t the ee en ‘This 5 
second court, ‘is, according to.the ge eneral opinion, twohundred | 
paces long and. one hundred 2 and filty broad ; on. each. of the four 
sides. there i is an ascent to it by, a flight ofesiebieeeble steps. ste 
dn the centre of this upper court stand ds the fe amous Mosque of 
the. Rock. Close to, the mosque is a \ cistern, which xe rec veives. its, 
water from the ancient Fors. ‘Signatus, and at which the Lurks 
perform their ablutions before they go to. . prayer. Some. _aged 
olive-trees. and cypresses are. thinly. scattered « over both.« courts. sayy 
The temple, itself i is an. octagon : a lantern, whic ch has likewise 
eight. sides, and, ay window i in each, crowns | the sili. This 
lantern i is covered with a dome, formerly o} “copper, sibbat now 
of Jead: a. pinnacle, in a very. good style, 1 . 
sent, rises.at the ae of the whole. structure W 















Whole s h rege recembles an 
Arabian tent. pitehed i in the middle of a desert. Father Roger 
gives thirty-two paces for. the measure ¢ of each a side of the octa- 
gon, tvo hundred and fifty-two J for the. extemal cincumference of 
the mosque, and eighteen. or: twenty. fathoms for, the total height 
of ‘the building. RES Bae | Op eae 4 Sie Gee +x snteh eeity 4 
| Thewalls areslined externally with small, files or, Licheonane, 
swith different colours : these. bricks.are goreted with arabesques, 
and.verses: from. the.Koran,. inscribed in letters of gold, . The 
cight. windows,of the lantern are adorned seteenirolie panes of | 
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atiined glass) ‘Here we ‘already: “anna 7 dan 
of the Moorish. edifices in Spain: the Tiphit orticos 0 5 
and the painted bricks of the: mosque, “remind you of differeht 
parts of the Generalif, the Alhambra, andthe cathedral of Cordova: 
Let us now proceed to the interior of thi “mosque, which T 








have not seen, and which it was impossible for me tosee. I was 
strongly tempted to run ev ery risk in order to gratify 1 my love of 


the arts ;.but was deterred by the fear of involving all the Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem in destruction, 4 on tae : aaa 

“The most ancient author that has described the mosque of the 
Rock, is William of Tyre ; who could not fail to be well acquainted 
with it, since it had but just been wrested out of the hands of the 
Christians at the period when the sagacious gataeetls wrote his 
history. He speaks of it in the following terms: 

“ We have said, at the beginning of this book, that Oinbit! the 
gon of Caled, erected this temple ; a circumstance which is evi- 
dently proved by the ancient inscriptions engraven both within 
and without this edifice.” The historian then proceeds to the 





description of the court, and adds: “In the angles of this court 
were extremely lofty towers, from the top of which the ptlests of 


the Saracens ‘were accustomed at certain hours to summon the 


people to prayers. Some of-these towers remain standing to this 


day, but the others have been’ destroyed by various accidents. 


No person was allowed to enter or remain in this court otherwise 
than with his feet uncovered and washed. Ne, 


“The temple is built in the middle of the upper court; it is 
octagonal, and adorned. both internally and externally, with 
squares of marble, and Mosaic work. The two courts, both the 
upper and the lower, are paved with white flag-stones to catch in 


winter the. rain-water, which falls in great abundance from the’ 


buildings of the temple, and runs very clear; and without any 


mixture of mud, inte the cisterns below. In the middle of the. 


temple, between the inner range of columns, is a rovk of no great 
height, and at the foot of it agrotto hewn out of the same stone. 
Upon this rock sat the angel, who, as a punishment for David’s 

" inconsiderate numbering of the people, slaughtered them till God, 
commanded him to return his sword into the seabbard. This rock. 
previously to the arrival of our armies, was naked and uncovered, 
and in this state it remained for fifteen years; but those to whose 
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care this place was afterwards entrusted covered. it again, an€ 
erected upon ita chapel-and an altar, for the performance of di- 
Vine: worships) [te mappa igh ie (<i! atuyeautia Actipeie 
These details ; curious, because it is almost eight hundred 
years since : were written ; but we learn from them very little 
respecting the interior of the mosque. 'Che most ancient travel- 
lers, Arculfe in Adamannus, Willibald, Bernard the’ monk, Lu- 
dolph, Breydenbach, Sanuto, and others, speak of it only from 
hearsay, and apparently not always from the best authorities. The 
fanaticism of the Mussulmans was much greater in those remote 
ages than it is at present ; and nothing could induce them to re- 
veal to a Christian the mysteries of their temples. We must 
therefore pass on to modern travellers, and pause once more at 
Deshayes. tia de Se ieliew seat galing tint tes aint ame 
This ambassador of Louis XUI. to Palestine, refused, as-I 
have observed, to enter the mosque of the Rock ; but the ‘Turks 
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gave him a description of this temples iiy 9 Sei yy 

_“ It has,” says he, “a great_dome, supported within by two 
ranges of marble columns,.in the middle of which, is a large 
stone, upon which, as the Turks believe, Mahomet ascended 
when he went to heaven. On this. account they hold it in high 
veneration ; and those who possess the ability, leave money to 
keep a person after their death, to read the Koran near this stone 
on their behalf. erm ta Pree OR 

_ © The interior of this mosque is quite white, except in cer- 
tain. places where the name of God is inscribed in large Arabic 
characters.” Firleel ohn APT gt ate eae tap ei iat ON 
_ This account differs not much from that given by William of 
‘Tyre. Father Roger will:furnish us with more information, for 
he seems to have found means to obtain admission into the 
mosque, at least sowe may judge from the following explana- 
tion : ; 


ae 
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_ “If a Christian were. to gain access into the court of the 
temple, whatever prayers he might offer up in this: place (accord. 
ing to the notion of the Turks), God would not fail to grant, 
were he even solicited .to put Jerusalem into the hands. of the 
Christians. For this reason, besides the prohibition issued against 
Christians not only to enter the temple, but even the court, upon 
nain of being burned alive or turning Mahometans, they keep a 
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agem, mere { am sinks at liberty to” neal on 
oiaene sige: ame agian Lg disclosure. Ba 











he § Seen ens ee vans SoHE, a 
~ From the description: of: thie’ court oe ro 
temple. iii enter the’ aan there a 


ebhatontel ‘with: baci hee iia’ six -Sptuiti v 
tals and capitals call: of marble. and porphyry. The interior is 
wholly: of white ‘marble: the pavement itseif ‘is formed of large. 
slabs of marble of different colours, the greater part of which, as_ 
well of the columns as of the ‘marble and the lead, was taken 
by the Turks either from the church of Bethlehem, or from that. 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and others which they demolished. 

- Jn the temple there are ‘thirty-two columns of gray marble ~ 
in two rows: of these, sixteen large | ones support: the first vault,’ 
and the others the dome, each having its pedestal and capital. 
All round the columns’ are very. beautiful works in iron and cop?. 
per, “gilt, made in the form of chandeliers, upon which are placed 
seven thousand lamps, that burn from sun-set on Friday till Satur-’ 
day noon, and every year for a month sich ; that is, at the 
season of Ramadan, which is their Lent. © 

“In the midst of the temple there is a small tower of mar- 
ble, to which they ascend on the outside by eighteen steps. 
Here the cadi takes his station every Friday from twelve till two 
ca) elo ck, the time occupied by their ceremonies, as well as their 
prayers as the <a s pew he eee ai the W tg points 
of the Koran. 

ve Besides tlie: ; irty-two colaaiitis shi eee the vault aii 
dome, there are two of smaller dimensions very near the west 
a0bt; which are shown to foreign pilgrims, who are made to believe 
that if they can pass with ease between these columns they are 
predestined: to share the joys of Mahomet’s paradise. It is likewise 
said that if a Christian ‘were to pass between these columns, they 
would close upon him and crush him to death. I know, however, 
persons to whom this accident did not happen, though they were 
very nis Olirstiais. as Py 
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_ “At the distance of three paces from these two columns there 
is a stone in the pavement, which appears to be black marble, 
; about two feet and an half square, and raised.a little above the 
pavement. In th this. stone are: twenty-three holes, in which it seems 
as if there ha paid orme been nails, and indeed two. are yet remain- 
-ing.. For what /purpo: se these could be designed, I know not : 
the Mahometans themselves cannot tell, though they believe that 
it was on { this stone the prophets. set their feet when they alighted 
from their ‘horses. to go into the Temple, and that. Mahomet. also 
alighted. upon it when he : arrived from Arabia. Felix, on | his sein 
_ney to Paradise to hold consultation with God.” . 9 
_ This. description, is. very. circumstantial, and probably’ + stiaie 
faithful ; zit displays: all. the characteristics of truth... It suffices 
uot, however, to prove | that the interior of the mosque of Jeru- 
. salem bears. any resemblance to the interior of the Moorish monu- 
ments in Spain. | This absolutely depends on the manner in 
which the. columns are arranged: and on that subject. father 
‘Roger i is silent. Do they support small arches 2: are they coupled, 
grouped, detached, as at Cordova and Grenada? But if the exte- 
‘rior of this mosque exhibits so. striking | a resemblance to some 
parts of the Alhambra, may we not presume that the interior 
also displays the same style. of architecture ? I should be. the 
more disposed to admit this. conclusion, | as the marble and co- 
qumns of this edifice haye been taken from Christian. churches, 
and must present that mixture of orders and proportions. obser- 
vable i in- the cathedral of Cordova. . aah yah aarp “oat 
f 'To these, conjectures, let us eitenenn one observation. . "The 
deserted mosque which is to be seen near Cairo appears” to be 
of the same style as the mosque of Jerusalem : now this mosque 
at Cairo is evidently ‘the original | of the. mosque’ of Cordova. 
The latter was built by the last descendants. of the family. of ‘the 
Ommiades; ; and Omar, the head of that family, was the founder 
of the mosque of Jerusalem, . 9 ss By, & 
¢ The genuine Arabian monuments belong: then to the Paes a 
nasty of the caliphs and to the genius of the nation in general. 
They are not therefore, as has been hitherto believed,. the, result 
of a skill peculiar, to the Moors of, Andalusia, since I have: dis- 
covered the maiels abe these pirnetanee a mee ones “i 
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This being proved; I shall go still farther. T think t ‘ean per- 
_ ceive in the: Egyptian architecture, so heavy, so majestic, 80 Vast, 
80 durable, the germ of this Saracenic architecture, so light, so 
cheerful, so delicate, and so frail: the minaret is ‘an ‘imitation of 
the obelisk : the arabesques | ‘are raised ‘hi yphics instead of 
mest ena a aon to those ee st of columns | which | 
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ee +t help nar striae x by the srsieae cone Pharaohs: they bor- 
‘rowed. nothing of the Greeks, with whom they’ were unacquainted, 
but they strove to | ‘copy the arts of a celebrated nation which 
they had ‘continually ‘before their. eyes. Whether ‘vagabonds, 
“conquerors, or travellers, they imitated immutable Egypt i in their 
course; they made: themselves obelisks of gilded wood and 
hieroglyphics of plaster, which ab could” ‘remove with ) their 
tents upon the backs of their camels. ic 

~ Tam aware that this system, if it! po one, is liable to some ob- 
6 jections, and even to’ historical objections.” ‘Tknow that the pa- 
lace of Zehra, built: by” Abdoulrahman, near Cordova, 1 was erect- 
-ed after the plan of an architect of Constantinople, and that the 
columns of this palace were hewn i in Greece ; 5 I know that there 
is an architecture which sprung up jn the corruption: of ‘the art, 
and may aptly be denominated the Justinian, and that this archi- 
tecture bears some resemblance to the works of the ‘Moors ; I 
‘know, moreover, that men of excellent taste and extensive know- 
ledge, such as the worthy M. d’Agincourt, and M. de la Borde, 
author of the’ magnificent ‘Travels in ‘Spain, look upon every 
species of architecture as the offspring of Greece: but, be these 
difficulties ever so ‘great, these’ authorities 1° so ‘powerful, I 
must confess that they are not capable of cha ging my opinion. 
A’plan sent by an architect from Constantinople, columns hewn 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, Greek workmen rearing a1 mosque, 
prove nothing whatever; no’general consequence can be dedu- 
ced from a particular fact. I have’ seen the Justinian architec- 
ture at Constantinople : “it has, T admit, some ‘resemblance to the 
_ Saracenic monuments, as in the pointed arch; ‘and at: the same 
time it retains a regularity, a coldness, a solidity that is not to 
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be found in the Arabian imagination. “Beataes: ‘this Justinian ar- 
ehitecture itself seems to me to be nothing more than the re-intro- 
duction of the Egyptian architecture into that of Greece. ‘This 
new invasion of the art of a was Saas by the esta- 





period of the ee he ‘seat of the ‘Roman empire ‘to 
Constantinople ; which proves. that Grecian architecture was not 
the parent of the Oriental, but ‘that the latter insinuated itself 
into Grecian architecture in paler D of the vieinity of 
places. . bap 

Iam fhesetaiei avelinga’ to ‘oHOR all. kinds 3 arehitecture, 
not excepting the Gothic, as being of Egyptian origin; for nothing 
ever came from the north, but the sword and devastation. But 
this Egyptian architecture has been modified according to the gen- 
ius of different nations : it underwent scarcely any change among 
the early Hebrews, who merely excluded its monsters and idola- 
tous deities. In Greece, where it was introduced by Cecrops — 
and Inachus, it was purified and became the model of every spe- _ 
cies of beauty. It was conveyed to Rome by the Tuseans, an 
Egyptian colony; here it preserved its grandeur, but never attain- 
ed perfection as at Athens. Apostles from the East earried it 
among the bar barians of the north; without losing its religious and 
sombre character among . these nations, it raised itself upon the: 
forests of Gaul and Germany ; it exhibited. the singular combina- 
tion of strength, majesty, and heaviness in the whole together, and 
of the most extra egatnary, lightness in the details. Finally, among” 
the Arabs it assumed. the features of which we have already spok- 
en the architecture of the desert, enchanted as its oases, magic-— 
al as the stories narrated beneath the tent, ‘but liable to be carried. 
away by ‘the winds with, the oad ey at first served for a 
foundation. fe “ 

In support of. my opinion I could Ringer a million ee 
facts; I could demonstrate that the first temples of Greece, such 
ac that of Jupiter at Onga near Amycle, were genuine Egyptian 
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temples; that the sculpture itself of | Argos, of Sparta, of Athens 
in the time of Dedalus, ‘and in the heroic ages, \ wai s Egyptian. 
But I fear that I have already extended this digression | too: far; 
and it; is hi igh: time to hy goatee the — monuments at. Jeru- 
siglo, Sane eae Ges ae Cas ath os ae pte 
~ ‘These. consist. of. a few tombs. <The; um 
and Baldwin are two stone soltenisipioned: four Little ide 
The. nin aebiely the reader coal ince u cription of 








As n thing very particular ; 
res 1 was cana stenek) ee the ppearance of these tombs 
on entering the cbureh of the Holy Sepulchre. “Their ‘strange 


forms, i ina: strange land, were indicative of other men, other man- 
ners, other countries: I fancied myself tr ansported into one of our? 


ancient monasteries ; I was like the native of Otaheite when he’ 
discovered in France a tree of his country. I contemplated with 
veneration. these Gothic “Imausoleums containing the ashes of 
French, chevaliers, who from pilgrims had become kings, and who 
are the heroes of the Jerusalem Delivered. - Tr recollected the 
Wee which ‘Tasso | puts. into the mouth of Godfrey; Baal 


Ah rie yt fet ig sa Sty ap 
PS Chi sia di noi, cl’esser sepulto sehivi, : ’ 


Ho 


ap ieee ap “Ove? i membri di Dio fur gia! sepulti? — eS oer 


hae to the ‘Turkish: monuments, the Tast witnesses that attest 


the revolutions of empires at Jer usalem, they are not worth no- 
tice: I have mentioned them merely as a hint that the works of 
the Tartars must by no means be confounded with the produe- 
tions of the Moors. © It would, in fact, be more correct to assert’ 


Krk tay 


that the Turks: know absolutely nothing of architecture ; the 


utmost they have done has been to disfigure the Greek and 


ih Atabic structures, by crowning them: with massive domes and 
Chinese pavilions. Some bazars and oratories of santons are ‘all 
that the new tyrants of Jerusalem have added to that unfortunate . 
city, with the different monuments: se which the reader i is now 
acquainted. — er “a ean 
On sett from my visit to the sepulehres of the kings, which’ 
have furnished’ oceasion for the preceding descriptions, I passed 
through the valley of Jehoshaphat: the sun was setting behind 
Jerusalem; he gilded with his last rays this mass of ruins and the 
mountains of Judea, J sent back ny companions by the gate of 
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St. Stephen, keeping nobody but the Piss with me. Seating 
myself at the foot of the tomb of Jehoshaphat, with, my face 


towards the temple, I took a volume of Racine from my pocket 


and Teme Athaliah. At these first verses: aa : 


ire rhs iim) 
_ Oui, je ‘viens dans son baa? adorer PEterne, Se. 





it is _ impossi ble for me to express what I felt. I tisteteat ‘ee i 
could. hear the song of Solomon and the voices of the prophets ; 3 
ancient Jerusalem rose tomy view; the shades of Joad, Athaliah, - 
and Josabeth issued from the tomb; and it seemed as if I oe 
been incapable till that moment of appreciating the genius of 
Racine. What poetry ! since I thought it worthy of the eMoe 
where L was...”"Tis impossible to conceive the effect of Athaliah, 
read upon the tomb of the “holy king Jehoshaphat,” on the’ 
banks of the brook Cedron, and before the ruins of the temple. 
But what has become. of this temp, Pa aay in every part 
with magnificent festoons 1 ae . ; 
ug MiGouiment en'aa plomb: vil Por pur s’esteil changé, ay 
Quel est dans ce lieu saint, ce pontife égorgé? 1 
Pleure, Jerusalem, pleure, cité perfide, 
Des pr ophétes diyins malheur euse homicide ;- 


bi De son amour pour toi ton Dien s’est depouillés; Y Ne 
\/ "Pon encens & ses yeux est Un encens souillé. ed an 


. oe 


le 


Ou menez-vous ces enfans st ces femmes? j 
"Le Seigneur a détruit la reine deseités; « 
‘Ses prétres sont ge ‘ses rois rejettés; 
_ Diew ne vent plus qu’on vienne 3 ses solennités ; 
Temple, renverse-toi; eédres, jetez des fiammes. 


J inant ete de ma dotleur. 
2 oh Pe aed diane 


Quelle main entin jour ta ravi tous tes” ‘charmes ! Ta aN 

Qui changera mes yeux en deux sourees de larmes art aay 

Pour pleurer ton Siesta , G See bh 

Azarias.—O saint temple! a 

* Sosabeth.—O David! 

\ La Cheur.—Dieu de Sion, rappelle, 

» ¥» Rappelle en sa faveur tes antiques bontes: Ba I ‘ 

The pen drops from my fingers: one feels ashamed to scribbie 

any more after a man has written such verses. 

I spent part of the 9th in the convent to collect some particu- 

lars respecting private life at Jerusalem; having seen every thing. 


of consequence within and without the city, except Nehemiah’s 
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well, i in which the yy cred iit Was ¢ concealed a me aby of the 
captivity, ‘the sepitch 8 s of the judges, and some other places. 
‘These I visited i in the ev vening of the 9th; but as there i is nothing 
remarkable about. them but their names, iti 1s not worth while to. 
detain the reader’s attention. with them. 

“I shall therefore proceed to those li 
curiosity i in proportion to the renown. of the pla 
of. Who could figure to himself, that eopl I 
Sparta in the same manner. as: in hi ‘ow: ‘country 2, jerusalem, 
above all, whose name aw akens tt recollection of so many 
mysteries, overawes the imagination t eems as if every thing: 
must, be extraordinary i in. that extraordinary city. : ‘Let us see how. 







on enti 
that are treated 












far this i is really the case, and. begin with the gous of fhe 


convent of the Latin fathers. 2 ae Ap ee ey en 
You reach it by a. covered sway, iviich leads to ats pas. =~ 
sage of considerable length, and very dark. At ‘the end. of: this 
passage. you come to a court formed. by. the wood- -house, cellar, 
and pantry. of the conven In this, court you perceive to the 
‘right a flight of twelve or. fifteen steps, ascending to a Cloister 
which is ‘immediately over the ‘cellar, wood-house, and pantry, 





and consequently overlooks the court by. which you enter. At. 
the east end of this cloister opens & vestibule that communicates / 
with the church, which i is very pretty. It has a c oir fitted up. 


with | stalls, a nave lighted by a dome, an altar, in the Roman 
style, and. a small Oren but all re gle eta ina see ac twenty 
feet by tw elve.. 

Another door at the west-end of the abov e mentioned cloister 


leads to the interior of the convent. “This. convent,” says a_ 
pilgrim (Doubdan) in his’ description, not less distinguished ‘for. 


accuracy. than simplicity, “is very irregular, built i in the antique 


atyle, « ‘consisting of several parts, high and low, the offices ‘small, : 


and concealed from } view, the apartments poor and dark, several 
3 5 
little courts, two small gardens, the largest of which may be 


about fifteen or sixteen perches, and adjoining to the ramparts of | 


the city. é ‘Towards the west-end i is. another court, and some small 
rooms for pilgrims. “Au the recreation to he found in this place 


is to ascend. to the terrace of the church, where you enjoy | a view 
of the whole city, Which. goes down hill a I the way to the valley _ 
of J ehoshaphat - you see the church ‘of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
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dark, omy return 
on with oil, was the first 
- cumbers: or on nS, broi 


Is EKER, eaten 1 here, 2 a 
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“onty. vegetables ever brought to my ‘able, were Sines beans, 
cucumbers, and oniok $ 
- The wine of Ieaislerseas Redeye it has the colour eid 
taste of the wines of Rousillon. It is'still furnished by the hills 
‘of Engaddi, near Bethlehem. As to fruits, I ate as at Jaffa, 
large grapes, ¢ dates pomegranates, water-melons, apples, and figs, 
of the second season; those of the sycamore, or Pharaoh’s fig- 
: tree, were over. The sa made at ‘the convent Ww. ged be 
well tasted, ses ors Se ae Be 
- Lett us Row proceed to the prices | 0 eat @ different eatables. © 
The quintal of Jerusalem i is compo ed« of one hundred rolts ; 5 the 
“rollt of nine hundred drachms. ‘The rolt is equal to two aa and 
a quarter, which make very near eight French pounds. ” his 
- Mutton sells at two piastres ten ‘paras the rolt. ° The Turk- 
so piastre, the value of which is continually’ fluctuating ‘at the 
pleasure of the beys and pachas of Egypt, does not amount in 
_ Syria to more than thirty-three sous four deniers, and the’ para 
to more than ten deniers :* consequently, the rolt being very 
“near eight pounds, a pound of mutton sells at Jerusalem ‘for nine 
sous four deneirs and a half ed ES ae and 
_ fivepence English.) — = eG BBs 
Veal costs only a piastre the rolt, a lage sheep ten ¢ or eri 
“piaitres, a goat SIX, or eight. i tye | apne ae 
, The | price of a measure om wheat varies, from: eight to ‘nine 
BO a aa sg SR i Ok bs = alg 
“Oil sells for three sisted aig: POTS SP Saat the pea 
Vegetables: are very dear: they are Gee t2u to Spee fo om 
‘Salts and the neighbouring villages. 
“This 5 year ( 1806) | grapes awa akg wine sold for He seven 
 piastres per quintal. a 
"wea person who would not chiotee to put up at the kans, or te 
_ live with the fathers of the Holy ‘Land, might hire ene or more 
_ rooms ina private house at Jerusalem, ‘but there his life would 
. not be safe. | “ Aceording fo the smail or large siz ie, the wretched- 
4 ness or the opulence of the house, each: room would cost from 
_ two or twenty piastres per month. ‘A whole house, containing 

















* “According to this calculation a piastre is- equivalent to between one shil- 
Ting and fourpence half-perny, and one shilling and fivepenice, i and a ee not 
~ gyite'a farthing in dengysn Sreaey — Praniliter. e 


es 
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one pretty largélapartment, and twelve or fifteen be 97 called 
rooms, would let for five’ thousand piastres a Year. 7 ee No, 

A master workman, ‘a mason, a cabinet-maker, a car te, 
receives two piastres aday, and his food; Dea a es is 
pale only one piastre a day. ak Sa 

~ There is no fixed measure for land zit is Saige  eibeciie bought 
from personal inspection of the piece you wish to purchase ; 
and the value of if is calculated by the quantity of fruit, corn ‘or . 


grapes, which it is capable of | producing. = == 





The plough has no wheels; the share, which | is vans small, 
scarcely grazes the ground; it i Is drawn by oxen. ane bi i igs 

The crops raised are barley, wheat, ‘doura, m maize, and cotton, 
Sesamum is sown in the same field in which cotton is cultivated. 

A mule costs from one to two hundred piastres, according to 
its beauty: an ass is worth from fifteen to fifty. Eighty or one 
hundred piastres are given for an ordinary horse, which is in gen- 
eral less valued than an ass ora mule: but a horse, of a well 
known Arabian breed, will fetch any price. Abdallah, pacha of 
Damascus, had Just given three thousand piastres for one. The 
history of a horse is frequently the topic of general conversation. 
When I was at Jerusalem, the feats of one of these wonderful 
steeds made a great noise. ‘The Bedouin, to whom the animal, — 
a mare, belonged, being pursued by the governor’s cuards, fasted 
with her from the top of the hills that overlook Jericho. The _ 
mate scoured at full gallop down an almost perpendicular declj- — 
vity, without stumbling, and left the soldiers lost in admiration — 
and astonishment. ‘Ihe poor creature, however, dropped down 
dead on entering Jericho, and the Bedouin, who would not quit 
her, was taken, weeping over the body of his companion. _ This 
mare has a brother in the desert, who is so famous, that the Arabs 
always know where he has been, where he i 18, what he is doing, 
and how he does. Ali Aga religiously showed me in the mountains 
near Jericho the footsteps of the mare that died in the attempt to 
save her master; a Macedonian could not have Reheld those of 
Bucephalus with greater respect. A tii 

- Let us now say something concerning the Pilgriniers The mo- 
dern aecounts have rather exaggerated the wealth which the pil- 
grims, are supposed to diffuse in their travels in the Holy Land. 
But, in the first place, to what pilgrims do they allude? Not to 





= 


to make up that number at the cere! 
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Latin pilgrims, for there are none now; and this is iain 
admitted. ‘During | the. last century the fathers ‘of St. Saviour 
have. not seen, perhaps, two hundred Catholic travellers, including 
the religious of their orders, and the missionaries in the Levant. 
That the Latin pilgrims have never been numerous, may be proved. 
from a thousand circumstances. | - Thevenot relates, that in 1656. 
he was the twenty-second person who had visited the Holy Sepul- 
chre. - Very often. the number. of pilgrims did not. amount to 
twelve, since it was found necessar ry to take some of the religious 
ny of foot- “washing on 
_ Maundy Thursday.* » In fact, in 1589, sixty-seven years before, 
Thevenot, Villamont found only six European pilgrims at Jeru- 





salem} if in 1589,.when religion was so flourishing, no more 


than seven Latin pilgrims were to be found in Palestine, I leave 


the reader to judge how many there might have been in 1806.. 
My arrival at the convent of St. Saviour.was considered as an’ 


extraordinary event. M. Seetzen, who was there at Easter, the 
same year, that is, ssienteg months before: wir diets a he: ‘was the 
only Catholic. : 

As the riches Aeebom ei up heh site Holy Sancti are “not 
brought to Jerusalem by Catholics, they must. consequently be 
derived from Jewish, Greek, and Armenian pages Th this case. 
_even I think the calculations much over-rated. tn 

_ The greatest expense: of the pilgrim nsistsi in the duties with 
- they are obliged to pay to the Turks and Arabs, either for admis- 
‘sion into the holy places, or for caffari, or passports. Now the sum 
total: of. all these amounts to no more than sixty five piastres, 






twenty-nine paras. If the piastre be taken at its maximum, at 
fifty French sous; and the para at fifteen deniers, this will make 


one hundred sixty-four livres, six sous, three deniers :{ but if we 
calculate the piastre. at its minimum, that is at thirty-three sous 
four deniers, and the para at ten deniers, we shall have one hun- 
- aved and eight livres, nine sous, six deniers. § Here is the statemenit 
asl received it from the procurator of the convent of St. Saviour, 
I leave itin Italian, which is now understood by every body, with 
the proper names of the ‘Turks, &e. original characteristics whieh 
attest its authenticity. ae ee 
ES “Theven. chap. xiii. p. 391. ' + Liv. ii. ‘@, 19. p. 150. 

te 4 About 61. 17s, English money. § About 41.108, 5d. English... 
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Spesa solita che fa un pelering en nla ua inth ata.da Piahiasgs sin, a. Peterusakenes 











¥ : ened ritorno a 1 Giafa." ped 

es i Piast. Par. 
fin Giaffa doppo i il suo sbareo Cafarro eri as “Gq 20 
pansy ee Giaffa prima del imbarco al suo ritorno ADS ae ms 20 
Cavaleatura sin a Rama, e portar al Aravot che accompannas in a ae 
™ Géiisalemetter areas te tee oe aN es aa ae bBeten? ¢ 
Pago al Arayo che accompagna - Pier. ee Le = ee _— 
Al yilano che accompagna da Gerasma - - - - - part 30 
Cayaleatura .per venire da Rama ed altra Pern tren " 10 = 
Cafarri nella strada - - -*- + - - - a Be eee CE eRe 


Intrata nel SSmo. Sepulero Al Meheah gover natore, E stader del tempio 26 38 : 
Intrata nella citta Ciohadari del eadi € goyernatore, sbirro e portinaro — 15— 
Primo e secundo drogomano -- - - - i - 8 30 





2 Stas 


65 29 
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if the flavin goes to the Jordan, the sum of Ewelve piastres must 
be added to the above amount. 
Itappears to me that, in a discus sion of facts, there may be 
readers who would like to see a statement of my own expenses 
at Jerusalem. If it be considered that I had horses, janissaries, and 
escorts, at imy command; that I lived, in regard to eating and 
drinking, as I might at Paris, that I was continually visiting the . 
Holy Sepulchre at unust al hours ; that I went to see the same _ 
places ten times over, and té n times over paid the duties, the caffari, 
and a thousand other exactions of the Turks, the wonder will be 
that I was quit for so small a sum. 1. subjoin a copy” of the 
original account, with all the orthographical | “errors: of Michael, 
the drogman : it is 80 far curious, as it retains, in some. measure, 
the air of the country. The reader may there trace all my ‘™mo-* 
tions, and find the proper names of several persons, the prices 
of various articles, &c. Lastly, these accounts are. faithful 
witnesses of the veracity of my narrative. - They will likewise 
show, that in the latter I have omitted to notice many things, and 







* The following accounts differ a little in their sums ‘total, because the value. 
-of the piastre ts daily fluctuating in Syria, while that of the para remains sta- 
vionary + forwhich reason the piastre is at different times composed of a different 
number of paras. . P 


t Aravo, instead of Arato—a. substitution oe one letter for another very 
cammon tn the Frank language, in modern and in ancient Greek. 
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that Ihave examined Jerusalem with much greater attention than 


L have asserted. 
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EXPENSES AT. JAFFA. 


, Piast. Par, 
Per un messoa Gerusalemime - - += = +02 0-070" 5 - s0- 7 20 
Altro messo‘a Rama» - + - 9-0-0 2070 - tt 3 ft tet et Seen 
Altro per avisari agli Aravi - - - - - + = - - - Meee ce PO 
Orso in Rama per glicavalli - - - = - - = 7 = 5 = 5 > = 2 
Per il eavallo del servitore di Giaffa in Rama of 0.0.5.0.) e622) 20 
Gathird valliwAvavic | 2,02 RO SF ee en ae whee, 4 ew SE 
Al cavaliero che adato il govre di Rama. . - SCAR eee ane pean ae ae a 
Per il cavallo che porto sua Ecca a Gerusalemme ~~ . . - 2+ 5 15 — 
Regallo alli servitori degli cavalli . 2 2 2 6s 6s Ste ee Se 
Regalloal Mucare Menum . 20. 2 oe eee tt 5 = 





aito Ps. 57 16 
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EXPENSES AT JERUSALEM. \ 


side fatta Sk il Sige. del giorno del suo arriva a icra lewnic ali, & a 
Ottobre, 1806. 

giorno ¢ del suo aries. pe cavaliera da Rama a Gerusalemme -15 — 

Compania per li Arabi, 6 isolote per testa - - > - - = - 2 == 13 20 

Cadi, a 10 46. I Pe ae oP Rae Bee Sale Ae SIO 

Daven edhe s tae Re ESI -Qiahie D= retyen) Shes Se VL 220 


Cavalcatura per Michele andari, ¢ ritornar da Rama. -.~ - - - - 8 20 
A Cavalli per andarre a Betlemme, ec al Giordano. - - - - - - ~80 — 
A! portinaro Melia Gta cs oe ee ne ge eee esas La ae 
“Apertura del Smo. Sepolero- -. 0 <r s 1° 25 


Regallo alli portinari de Smo. Sepolero7 persone. - = = == - > 30 — 
Alli figlio che Chiamano li Tarchi per aprire la porto. - -) - -° + 1.25 
_ Al Chavas del governatore per avere accompagniato il signe. dentro 
"della extta, efuoriacavallo. - - - - - - - - - =~ - - - * & 
Tem. A'wn dalati cioe guardia del Zambarakgi Pari; = = - - = - 4 — 
Per 5 cavalli per andare al Monte Olibete, e altri luoghi,)e seconda 


-volte al Potzodi Jeremia, e la madona.. = \-.-- -) - 47> “=. » 16. 30 

_ Al genisero per companiare il sige. a Betlemme. - ~- - - - - + - 3 20 
Item Ad genisero per avere andato col sige. per la citta, Cs ah i at a 
#2 Ottobre. per la apertura del Smo, Sepolero, =~ - ~ + s >= = = 1 35 
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Spest Jatie da Michele per ordine del Sige. in vari luoghi. 
aoe Piast. 

in tabaco per li villa ni e la compania nel viagio per il Giordano, e per 

fi-villani, di Sige@apaswee (ae ew ot "6 ol a oe Me en eee 6 
In candella par Sn: Saba e servitori. - - - 9. 2 s - 2 3. 1 1G 
Per li saovistaniiggeerseraltriss 3 2025) 5S SS RSIS a Sag 
Regallo nella casa della Madona, ¢ serolio, e nella casa di Simione, e ° 

nel conyento dell Suriani; e nel spitale di Sta. Elena, e nella casa de 

Anas, e nella singoga delli Ebrei. - ss 5 0s eee e 4 es = G 
tem. Regallo nel convento detli Armeni di Sr. Giacomo, alli servitori, 

sacrestino, e genisari. 39 <5 a Es 
Regallo nel Sepolcro della Madona, alli saerestani, e nel Monte Olibette. 8 
Al servitore del governatore il negro, e neleastello. - - - - - - 5 
Per lavare Ja robba del Sige. e suoi servitori. - - - - - - - - - 3 
Alli poveri in tutto il giro. eT ON et Toe Cen alee at ee po eee 
Regallo nel convento delli Greeiin chiesa al sacrestano, alli servitori, e 

alli peniserk. 9+ ci-Bisyi> ade seis a= pap <tc  eae 
4 eayaleature per il sige. suo drogomany, e Michele da Gierusalemme, 

fino a Giaffa, e quella di Michele per andare e ritornare la seconda yelta. 46 
Compania a 6 insolote, ogni persona delli sigri. . 2. 2 2.) 8 
Villaindatanke 3c aeaicodamebea uber ately 
Cabra Sie hi ahs ciate Se ibe ee emt ii Saceeeaiee 
Resales cenisert ee at. etd 6 ale ca ees cae Ae, 
Regatlo a voltt du Su Geremia, ose sate ape ts tet eee 0 90 


vt 


Regalloralh'Gparomant sor tee eeee ree te ee eee ee ee - 30° 


Regalo alliccommunieress ¥)). A SRS, SaaS 


AliPortinaro Malia. monet, ontaiiiiins st bianca ii cciecaes ae eee 
Al Spenditare, eee See eee 


In Betlemme una cavaleatura per la provisione del Giordano, orzo 4 ~ 
Arahi, due villani; vegallo alli capi e servitori. . 9. 3. 2. 172 

Ali, Agha Higlio'd Abugiahfan. ote, Moy mies by ducal po 

tiem. Zbirriypoyeri e guardicl ne calare al Smo. Sepolero, Pultimo giorno. 10 
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We must then, in the first place, reduce this great number of 
pilgrims, at least as far as regards the Catholics, to a very small 
matter, or to nothing at all; for seven, twelve, twenty, thirty, | 


nay, even a hundred pilgrims are not werth reckoning. 


But if this dozen of pilgrims, who for the last century or two 
have amually visited the Holy Sepulchre, were poor travellers, 
the fathers of the Holy Land could scarcely enrich themselves 
with what they left behind. Let us “hear what honest Doubdan 


says: 


a . wet # 
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tiga art Seas POS bys ‘ we. aod Mie ei 
“The religious Rs live Bore (at the convent of St. Saviour) 
subject to the rule of St. Francis, keep up a very strict poverty, 
and subsist entirely upon the alms and benefactions transmitted 
to them from Christendom, and the presents. made them by the 
pilgrims according to their respective abilities: but as the latter’ 
are far from their own country, and know not What great expenses 
they 1 may incur during their return, their alms. are inconsiderable ; 
but this does not prevent. their being. received. and treated with 
preat kindness.” Re be Si ise eng cated 7h gilli 

_ Thus the pilgrims to the Holy ‘Lint ‘who are said to leave. 
treasures behind them in Jerusalem, cannot be Catholic pilgrims; 
consequently that part of these treasures which falls to the share 
of the convents, does not come into the hands of the Latin: 
monks. If these religious receive alms from Europe, these alms — 
so far from enriching them, are not sufficient for the preservation 
of the holy stations, which are every where crumbling in ruins, 
and must soon be forsaken for want of support. The poverty — 
-of these religious, is therefore, proved by the unanimous testimony 
of travellers. I have already spoken of their apenas were 
other proofs wanting, here they are: 

“ As it was a French monk,” say Mather nite vs edie eained “ 
possession of the holy places at Jerusalem, | so the first of the 
religious who suffered martyrdom was a Frenchman, named Limin, 
of the province of Touraine, who was beheaded at Grand Cairo. 
Some time after, brother James and brother Jeremiah were put — 
to death without the gates of Jerusalem. Brother Conrad d’Alis 
Barthelemy, of Monte Politiano in the province of Tuscany, was 
sawed in two from the head downwards, in Grand Cairo. Bro- 
ther John @ Ether, a Spaniard of the province of Castile, was 
cut in pieces by the bashaw of Casa. Seven religious were - 
decapitated by. the sultan of Egypt, and two were gk alive in 


Syria. bag * 
“In the year 1637 fhe ‘hrabe martyr’d the miele Ea riiaiks 
of friars who were on the sacred mount of. Sion, to the nunaber > 
of twelve. Some time afterwards, sixteen religious, both eccle- 
siastics and laics, were carried from Jerusalem and imprisoned at 
Damascus (this was at the time when Cyprus was taken by the 
king of Alexandria,) and there remained five years, till one after 


another perished for want. Brother Cosmo was. killed by the 
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irks at the door of thé Holy Sepulchre, where he preached the’ 
doctrines of Christianity. ‘Two other friars at Damaseus received 
so many strokes. of the bastinado, that they died on the spot. Six 
religious were put to death by the Arabs one night whilst at matins 
~ in the convent built at Anathot, in the house of the prophet Jere- 
miah, which they afterwards burned. It would be abusing the 
patience of the reader to enter into the particulars of all the suf- 
ferings and’ persecutions which our poor religious have endured 
since they have had the care of the holy places. These have kept 
increasing since the year 1627, when our religious settled there, 
as will be seen from what follows,” &c.* eer: 
’ Deshayes, the ambassador, speaks im the same terms. of the 
“persecutions experienced by the fathers of the Holy Land from 
the hands of the 'Tarks. 
“The poor religious who attend hide places are also reduced 
“sometimes to such extremities, for want of assistance from Chris- 
tendom, that their condition is truly deplorable. Their whole 
revenue consists in the alms which are sent them; and which. are 
not sufficient to cover one half of the expenses which they are 
obliged to incur; for, exclasively of their subsistence, and the 
“great number of lights which must be kept up, they are forced to 
be continually giving to the Turks, if they would live in peace, and 
~ when they possess not the means of satiotying their avarice. they 
must go to prison. MOS Gag ae ae ee 
~ “Jerusalem is at such a distance Cece @énstontinople, that the 
king’s ambassador resident there cannot receive information of 
the oppressions practised upon them till long afterwards.—Mean- 
- while they suffer and endure, if they have not money to redeem. 
themselves; and very often the Turks, not content with persecu- 
~ ting them in their peer — convert their churches. inte 
“Mosques.” + . sé Be yi 
‘T could fill whole valemes with. ayers testimonies. contained 
in the works of travellers in Palestine: [will pansies only. one: 
more; ‘but that shall be unanswerable: : 
This testimony I find in a monument of iniquity and oarehaon, 
~ perhaps without any parallelin the world; amonument of the great- 
“er ‘authority, as it was designed to remain in everlasting oblivion. 
The fathers had permitted me to examine the library and the i 


* Deseript. de la Terre Sainte; p. 436% T Voyage du Levant, p. 409: 
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éiiliess of their convent. _ Unfortunately, these archives and 
this library were dispersed near a century ago: apacha threw the 
religious i in irons, and carried. them prisoners to Damascus. Some 
papers ‘escaped the devastation; in particular the firmans, which 
the fathers had obtained either from the Porte, er. the rulers of 
Egypt, to defend themselves senibt the oppress of the aoe 
a their governors. 
- This curious document is: entitled: 
Registro dell, Capitolazioni, Cattiscerifi, ‘Baratti, Comanda- 
“menti, Oggetti, Attestazioni, Sentenzt, Or: dint des Bascia, Giu-. 
dici e Polizze, che si trovano nell greta di guests procura-gene- 
vale di Terra Sania. 
_ Under the letter H, No. 1, p. 369, we why be 
-“Tnstrumento del re saraceno Muzafar, contiene : che. non. 
‘sia dimandato del vino da i religiosi franchi. DA alli, 13) della 
luna di Regeb dell anno AIA? wei 
“Under No. 2, is the following : ; 
'  Instrumento del re saraceno Matamad te he li reli- 
“‘Gosi franchi non siano molestati. Dato alli. 2 di Sciaval dell 
“anno 501.” 
Under No. 5, page 370: 
« Jnstrumente con la sua copia, del re saraceno Amed Ciak-. 
mak contiene: che li religiosi franchi non paghino a quei minis+ 
~ tri, che non vengeno per ‘gli affani dei frati—possino sepelire i 
oro morti, possino fare vino, provizione—non siano obligati a 
‘montre cavalli per forza in Rama—non diano visitate loro pos- 
~ sessioni—che nessuno pretenda d’esser drogloromanno, se non 
~ aleuno ‘appoggio. Dato alli 10 di Sefer 609.” 
at Shaicpse of the firmans begin thus: 
~« Copia autenticata d’un commendamento Makes ad chal 
ma dell ambasciadore di Francia,” &c. - & 
We see then, the unfortunate fathers, the guardians. ee the ath 
oaks Christ, solely occupied for several centuries in defending 
themselves day by day against every. species of tyranny and 
insult, . We see them obliged to obtain permission to subsist, to 
bury their dead, &c. Sometimes they are forced to ride without 
occasion, that they may be necessiated to pay the duties; at 
others, a Turk proclaims himself their drogman_ in spite of them, 
“wand seca a salary from the jesbimnupily: The ‘most sd 


sp 
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inventions of Oriental despotism are exhausted <dgainst these 
hapless monks,* In vain do. they obtain, for exorbi ant sums, 
orders which apparently secure them from all thi 7 : St 
these orders are not oheyed ; each successive year wi nesses a. 
new oppression, and requires a new firman. ‘The equivocating 
governor, and the prince, ostensibly their. protector, are two ty- 
rants who concert together, the one to commit an injustice be- 
fore the law is enacted, the other to sell, at an enormous. price, 
a law that is not issued till after the ‘commission of the crime. 
The register of the firmans of the fathers is a valuable record, 
worthy in every respect of the library of those apostles, who, in” 
the. midst of tribulations, adhere with invincible constancy to the — 
tomb of Christ, The j fathers. were not ‘aware of the value of 
this evangelical catalogue ; they had no idea that it could inte-- 
rest me; they saw nothing curious in it; to suffer is to them so 
natural, that my astonishment actually astonished them. Great 
indeed and sincere was my admiration of their. courageous en- 
durance of so many afflictions; but deeply too was I affected on 
finding frequent repetitions on this head: Copy of a firman, 
obtained on the solicitation of ‘the French ambassador. Honour be 
to a country which, from the midst of Europe, extends her care. 
to the unfortunate in the remote regions: of Asia, and protects’ 
the weak against the strong ! Never, O land of my nativity, didst 
thou appear to me greater and more glorious: than when I dis- 
covered the acts of thy beneficence concealed at Jerusalem in 
the, register, in which are inscribed the unknown sufferings of a 
few oppressed religious, ‘and ‘the unheard-of iniquities of the © 
basest of oppressors! : TERS SO] ; Sa 
How is it possible to conceive that a man of talents, who 
prides himself on independent ideas, can have taken a pleasure 
in calumniating the unfortunate! There is a something superior 
to all opinions—that js justice. If a philosopher. of the present — 
day were to write a good book; if he were to do what is still 
better, to perform a good action; if he displayed noble and ele- 
vated sentiments, I, who am a Christian, would applaud him 
without reserye. And why should not a philosopher act in the 
same manner towards a Christian? Because a man wears a ‘mo- 
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he more exact. The wood, splabaavar'’ cnet distance of six miles - 


from the camp, on the Arabiai ‘side, is no poetical i invention : 


“William of Tyre : speaks of ‘the pod where pict the 5 
scence of so many y enchantmen nts. Here God panning red tim- : 
ber for the construction « of his military € engin es. It will € seen 


how closely Tasso] had studied the originals, when co me to uote- 
the historians of the Crusades, © - si ee ‘ 












peste ta ibe ea my! —. obpsoxsoy € fia 
N% rif cy E’l capitano ei ee bee aye ie eS 
Poi elvintorno ha mirato, a i suoi discende. ye 
wh, From the lls descends) i ese % 


The Christian ehice and joins his ‘warlike friends, ; 
; The city view"d, he deems th’ sons were vain 
~ Oer craggy rocks the | steepy. pass t to Open. ees nh seth 
-\ ‘Then on the ground that ‘rose with smooth ascenty Frente hind 
_ ©. Against the northern gate he- pitch’d his HERE 5 ny, ae sist, 
And thence proceeding to the corner tower ; jai ath rae rer 
” Eneamp’d at length the remnant of his power 5, ; ye 


as gts 
a J 


But could not half the city’s walls enclose, ita” nal at a 
So wide around the spacious bulwarks Posey ig Me nae 
’ But Godfrey well secures each several way unt abel 


That might assistance to the, toyn eonvey. asian sg 


You are 2 absolutely transported. to the spot. ‘Tosipamp. extends 
from the gate of Damaseus to the corner tower at the source of 
the brook Cedron and the entrance of the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
The ground between the. city. and the camp is exactly as Tasso 
has represented it, very level and well adapted for a field of bat- 
tle, at the foot of the walls of Solima. Aladine is seated with 
Erminia in a tower situated between two gates, whence they sun. 
vey the combat in the plain and the camp of the Christians. ‘This 
tower is still standing, with several others,: between the gate of | 
Damascus and thatof Ephraim == Pr ae 

In the episode of Olindo and Sophronia, in the second book, 
| we met with two extremely correct local deseriptions : Pikes eRERY 


Gs 


5 
4 
Ye. 


Nel tempis ‘de Cristiani oceulto siace, Ke. ‘ ati 


mils eee eben 
An altar by the Christian stands immur’d— i emer. 


Deep under ground from vulgar eyes secu; 
+ Phe statue of their goddess there is show’d, 
. The mother of their human, buried god. 


a a 





te This’ chur ch, how denominated the Sepulchre of the: Ving, 
stands in the ey of Jehoshaphat, _ has been described i ine 
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4 ‘of the ‘Temple. i 
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Where the high dome receives atic’ air sata Might, 
oh aoe. a papsese favour’d by the abet aE c 


_ The first ete of. fhe. Se pore ‘the nea combats of 
Argantes, Otho,, Tancred, and Raymond of Toulouse, take place. 
before the gate of Ephraim. — - When Armida arrives from Da- 
mascus, she enters, says the poet, at the extremity of the camp. 
it was in reality near the gate of Damascus, on the west side, that 
the last tents of the Christians must have stood. 

I place the admirable scene of Erminia’ Ss flight towards the. 
northern extremity of the valley of Jehoshaphat. When Tan- 

-cred’s lover had. passed. the th of 1 ea with her faithful 
porate we are eg that:she#:amia siiahes Sas so sah 


> .% went _ 
oe i ‘sag winding down the hill’s descent. 


stp ot ime 
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She ¢ could not therefore ie loft the. city by the ¢ pate of Ee, 
_ for the road leading from, that gate to the camp of the crusaders 
“passes over perfectly level ground; she chose rather fo make her 
escape by. the eastern gate, which was less liable to ERED and 


guarded with Jess vigilance. 

_.Eminia arrives in solitaria ed ima, parte, i ina ee and perriee 
recess ; she directs: her. attendant to go and speak to Tancred. 
This deep and solitary récess is distinctly marked at the upper 
end of the valley of Jehoshaphat, ‘before you turn. the northern 
angle of. the city. There Erminia might await in safety the 
return: of her messenger : but unable. to. conquer her impatience, 
she ascends the eminence and. deseries the distant tents. In fact, 
on leaving. ‘the channel of the brook Cedron, and proceeding 


“northward, @ person must have Ps erceived: the camp of the Chris- 


tims on the left, Then follow ‘those admirable stanzas, 


Pie 
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te pe _ Now was the night i in ‘tarry Va Tustre’ a se 


‘And not a cloud: obseur’d the blue serene: — *. 

The rising morn her silver beams displays CE oa my’ 

_ And deck’d with pearly dew the dusky glade, a yage : 

“With anxious soul th’ enamour’d i virgin strays 
From thought to thought in love” S. perplexing no a 3 fie ‘ 

’ And vents her tender plaints and breathes her sighs " 

- To all the silent fields and conscious skies. may ae 


Then, fondly gazing on the eamp, she said ; ; 
Ye Latian tents, by me with joy survey’d! Lp au 
From you methinks the gales more gently ie ; 
And seem already to relieve my wo! 

So may kind Heaven afford a milder state 

To this unhappy life, the sport of fate! nie eT 
As *tis from you I seek t? assuage my care, : 
“And hope alone for peace in scenes of war! 

Receive me then, and may my wishes find 

That bliss which love has promis’d to my nun 5 
Which e’en my worst of fortune could afford, | 

When made the captive of my dearest lord! | oes 
TI seek not now, inspired ‘with fancies vain, 

By you my regal honours to regain ; 

Ah no! be this my happiness and pride, 

Within your shelter humbly to reside! _ 


So spoke the hapless ‘fair, who little knew 
How near her sudden change of fortune drew; os 
For, pensive while she stood, the clondless moon 
Full on th’ unheedful maid with splendour shone ; 
Her snow-white vesture caught the silver beam ; rc tong 
Her polish’d arms return’d a trembling gleam ; 
And on her lofty crest, the tigress rais’d, 
With all the terrors of Clorinda blaz’d. its 


When lo! (so will’d her fate) a mamerous band, 
Of Christian scouts were ambush’d near at’ hand, ky 
These Polyphernes and Alcander guide. , 











AY ae 
wh vh ? 


Alcander and Polyphernes must have been stationed | some- 
where near the Royal Sepulchres. It i is to be regretted that. 
Tasso has given no description of these subterraneous monu- 
ments, for the delineation, of which his Seni ae ouliorly quali- 
fied him. sissies 

It-is not so easy to determine the spot where the fugitive, Ed. 
minia meets with the shepherd on. the bank of the river; but as 
there is but ‘one river in this country, and as Erminia has left 
Jerusalem by the eastern gate, it is probable that Tasso meant 
to place this charming scene on the shore of the Jordan, In 
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this case, I acknowledge it to be an peaeecuiRnie. circumstance 
that he has not mentioned the name of the river: but it is certain 
that this great. poet has not adhered so closely as he ought. to 
have done to scriptural sir otoes mee best Milton’ ‘had elicited 
30. many beauties. — 

_ As to the lake and ‘castle. in which the ‘enchantress Armida 
confines the knights whom she has seduced, a esto himself informs 
us that the lake here meant is ihe Dead. Sea: Eee 


MS or 
At length we stew to BES cles in “dread ie ‘S 
Heaven rain’d of old on earth a storm of Bie : 

T” avenge the wrongs which Nature’s laws endured Sy 
On that dire race to wicked deeds inur’d; ee 
Where once were fertile lands and meadows green, 


N ow a Seen lake with sulph’rous + waves was seen, 


One of the finest j passages in the poem is ithe attack of the 
Christian camp by Solyman. The sultan marches in the night 


amid the thickest darkness, for, a according to the sunue Riso E ‘ 


ae 


sion of le POPs Sanpaee rae pues, ee NR 
A Min Sa ut = 


ry A be hae exulting Pluto insteg ; ne 
Oh With added ferpors fon th’ infernal shades “ad 


The camp is assailed on the west side. CBdtiey who commands — 
the centre of the army towards the north, is not apprised till late’ 
that the right wing is engaged. ‘Solyman has been prevented from. 
attacking the left wing, though nearest to the desert, because there 
were deep ravines in that quarter. "The Arabs, concealed during; 
the day in the valley of Turpentine, sally from, itat night to attempt 
the deliverance of J erusalem. 

Solyman, being discomfited, pursues ‘alone the way Ato Gaza. 
He is met by Ismeno, the nagician, who conveys him in an 


enchanted chariot, enveloped i ina cloud , through t the camp. of the - 


Christians, to Mount Sion in Jerusalem. This episode, admirable 
on other accounts, i is accurate in localities, as far as the exterior | 


of the castle of David near the gate of Jaffa or Bethlehem; but\.ae= 


there is an error in what follows. _ The poet has confounded or 
perhaps chosen to ¢ confound the tower of David with that of Anto- 
nia ; the latter stan Is at a considerable distance from the former, 
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in the lower part of the ee at the northern angle of the 
Temple. 

When on the spot, you may faery that you. behold Godfrey’s 
troops setting out from the gate of Ephraim, turning to the east, 
descending into: the valley of Jehoshaphat, and proceeding like 
pious and peaceable pilgrims to’ pray to the Almighty on the Mount 
of Olives. Be it here remembered that this Christian procession 
strongly reminds us of the pomp of the Panathenwa celebrated 
at Eleusis in the midst of the troops of Alcibiades. ‘Tasso, 
who had read every thing, who incessantly imitates Virgil, 
Homer, and the other poets of antiquity, has here given in 
beautiful verses one of the finest scenes of the story. It may 
likewise be added that this procession is moreover an historical 
fact related by the anonymous any rner ces the monk, and 
William of Tyre. " ; 

We now come to the first assault. The engines are planted 
before the north wall. ‘Tasso is here most scrupulously accurate ; 


Non era il Feat di him imo ‘ei 2 We yy 
els nol consente in Ieco)-0 seas mole. 


_ This is strictly true. “he ditch on ihe north i isa dr y diteb, or 
rather anatural ravine, like the other ditches of the city. 

In the ofits of the first assault the poet has followed 
his own genius without adhering to historical fact; and as his 
- plan would not allow him to keep pace with the chronicler, he 
represents the principal engine of the besiegers as having been 
burned by the iffidels, which rendered it necessary to begin the 
work again. It is certain that the besiezed set fire to one of the 
towers of the assailing army. 'T'asso has extended this accident 
__ as much as his plot recquired. ~ AS ree 

Next follows the terfible combat between 'Tanered and Clorin- 
da, the most pathetic fiction that ever sprung from the ithagination 
of a poet. The scene of action may easily be ascertained. 
Clorinda being unable to regain the Dorean gate with Argantes, 
is consequently below the temple in the valley of Siloe anered’, 
pursues her; the battle begins ; the expiring Clorinda solicits bap- 
tism. awed more unfortunate than his victim, fetches water 
from a neighbouring stream, and by this the spot is determined = 
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ren. Not distant far adown the mossy hill, Pa hiv 
B. wi " In gentle murmurs roll’d'a crystal rill, 





“This is the fountain of Siloe, or rather Mary’s Pountains which 
thus springs fr rom ‘the foot ‘of Mount Sion, ne 

‘Tknow n t whether the picture of the drought dolineaeea inthe 
thirteenth book be not the most exquisite passage of the whole 
poem. Here Tasso equals Homer and Virgil. Itisa highly fin- 
ished piece of composition, and is distinguished by an energy 
and purity of style i in which the other parts of the work are some- 
ari anche era , 


The sun ne’ er rises cheerful to the siatits. ki 
But sanguine spots distain his sacred Tight: 
"Pale hovering mists around his for ehead play, 
~The sad forerunners of a fatal day ; f 
His setting orb in erimson seems to mourn, _ 
Denouneing greater woes at his return ; 

_ And adds new horrors to the present door, 
‘By certain fear of evils yet to come. 








All nature pants beneath the burning sky : see 
The earth is cleft, the lessening streams are dry : et 
The barren clouds like. streaky flames divide, “ 
_ Dispers’d_ and broken through the sultry void, 
No cheerful object. for the sight remains ;_ 3c 
Each gentle gale its ‘graceful breath vetains 5 ad 
Alone the wind from Libya's 5 sands respires, 
- And burns each warrior’s breast with secret fires, t 
__» Noctural meteors blaze in dusky air, — : Gi i 
| Thick lightnings flash, and livid comets glare. wh 
No pleasing moisture nature’s face renews ; Siem 
The moon no longer sheds her pearly dews, 
To cheer the morning earth ; the plants anu flowers 
_ In vain require the soft and vital showers, _ 
Sweet slumber flies from every restless night, 
In vain would men his balmy pow’r invite ; 
Sleepless they lie; but far above the rest, — 
The rage of thirst their fainting souls oppress’d ; 
_ For vers’d in guile, Judea’s impious king | 
- With poisonous juice had tainted every spring; 
- Whose currents now with dire pollution flow, 
_ Like Styx and Acheron in realms below. 
The slender stream where Siloa’ 8 gentle wave 
“Gace to the Christians draughts untainted gave, 
Now seareely murmurs, in his channels dry, 
- And yields their fainting host a small supply. 
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But not the Po, when most his waters swell, = 
‘Wonld seem too vast their raging thirst to quelle 
Nor mighty Ganges nor the sev ’n-mouth’d Nile F 
That with his deluge glads th’ Egyptian soil. ps ve nc 
“If e’er their. eyes in happier times fave’ view ace 
Begirt with grassy turf some erystal flood ; ; 
Or living waters foam from Alpine hills, ie ae Ay, 
Or through soft herbage purl the limpid rills ; 
Such flattering seenes again their fancies frame, 
And add new fuel to increase their flame, 
Still in the mid the wish’d idea reigns; 
‘But still the fever rages m their veins. in He 
Then might you see on earth the warriors lice, ch 
Whose limbs robust could every toil defy ; ; 
Ynur’d the weight of pond’rous arms to bear, 
Tnur’d in fields the hostile steel to dare: 5 ti 
; ~~ Deep in their flesh the hidden furies prey, 
And eat by slow degrees their lives away. 
: . The eourser late with generous pride endued, 
Nis loathes the grass, his once delighted food: 
With feeble steps he scarcely seems to tread, 
- And prone to earth is hung his languid head. 
No memory now of ancient fame remains, 
No thirst of glory on the ‘dusty plains; 
_ The conquer’d spoils and trappings once bestow’d, 
: His j joy so late, are now a painful load. 
“Now pines the faithful dog , nor heeds the board, 
‘Nor heeds the service of his Gedo lord; 
Outstreteh’d he lies, and as he pants for breath, 
Receives at every gasp new draughts of death. 
~ In vain has nature’s law the air assign’d 
_ ‘Y’ allay the inward heat of human kind: | > 
What, here, alas! can air mankind avail, ; 


‘When fevers hose on every burning gale ! , 


Here is a specimen of the truly grand and euhlinme't in : poetry. 
his picture, so exquisitely imitated in Paul and Virginia, ‘posses- 
ses the double merit of being appropriate to the climate of J udea, 
and representing an historical fact; the Christians actually experi- 
enced such a drought during the siege of Jerusalem. Robert has 
feft us.a description of it, which I shall presently lay before the 
reader. . ail : 
In the fourteenth books we shall look for a river trons near 
Ascalon, and at the bottom of which resides the magician who 
veyealed to Ubald and the Danish knight the fortunes of Rinaldo, 
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ay oe 


This stream is th er of Ascalon, or some other Hibtrent more 






‘crusades, as D’Anvil asserts. nf a ahi ” 
_ In the voyage of the two knights, geographical ordee is won- 
derfully well preserved. ‘Setting sail from a port between Jaffa 
and Ascalon, and steering towards Egypt, they must successively 
have seen Ascalon, Gaza, Raphia, and Damietia.. The poet re- 
presents their course as westerly, though it was at first southward ; 
but he could not descend to such minute particulars. At any 
rate, I perceive that all epic poets have been men of extensive 
erudition, and had, above all, profoundly studied the works of 
their predecessors in the « career of the epopee: ‘Virgil translates 
Homer ; Tasso imitates, i in every stanza, some ‘passage of Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Lucan, Statius; Milton borrows from them all, and 
enlarges his own stores with the stones of those who had gone 
‘before him. 
The. sixteenth book, which Soiarhenenas a qdiheation of the 
gardesis of. Armida, furnishes nothing for our present subject. 
_In the seventeenth, we find the description of Gaza, and the re- 
capitulation of the Eg eyptian army, an epic subject, in which 
Tasso displays the genius of a master, and at the same time a 
perfect acquaintance with history and geography, In my voyage 
from Jaffa to Alexandria, our vessel steered southward tilt 
we came exactly opposite to Gaza, the sight of which reminded 
wae" of these verses of oe Jerusalem : es 


5 Plae’d eee Judeea’s s utmost sands Beton 4 ' 
Towers fair Pelusium, Gaza’s towers ascend; — 
Fast by the breezy shore the city stands, 
Amid unbounded plains of barren sands, 
_ Which, high in air, the furious whirlwinds sweep, 
_ Like mountain billows of the stormy deep; « - 
_ That scarce th’ affrighted tray’ller, spent with toil, .. 
‘ Escapes the tempest of th’ Npstable soil, ef 
“The last assault in the ninetoetith Healer is piers otly relate : 
with history. Godfrey attacked the city in three places at once. — 
The old count de Toulouse assailed the walls between the west 
and south, facing the castle of the city, near the Jaffa gate. God- 


bey foroen.s the eisate io nee while tpaiored dinggert his ef. 
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forts against the corner tower, which afterwards assumed the 
name of Tanered’s tower.) 958 COREE ee ee: 

“Tasso likewise follows the chronicles in the circumstances 
and the result of the assault. Ismeno, accompanied by two ma- 
gicians, is killed by a stone hurled from an engine: two sorcer- 
esses actually met that fate on the walls at the taking of Jerusa- 


lem. Godfrey looks up, and beholds celestial warriors fighting — 


for him on every side. This is a fine imitation of Homer and 
Virgil ; but it is also a tradition from the times of the crusades. 
“ ‘The dead,” says father Nau, “ entered with the living : for se- 
veral distinguished crusaders, who died before their arrival, and 
among the rest, Ademar, the virtuous and zealous bishop of Puy, 
in Auvergne, appeared upon the walls; as if the glory which 
they enjoyed in the heavenly Jerusalem required the accession 
of that to be derived from visiting the terrestrial one, and ador- 
ing the Son of God upon the scene of his ignominy and sufferings, 
as they worshipped him on the throne of his majesty and power. 

The city was taken, as the poet relates ‘by means,of bridges 


x 


which were projected from engines and fell upon the ramparts, | 


Godfrey and Gaston de Foix had furnished the plan of these ma- 
chines, which were constructed by Pisan and Genoese sailors. The 
whole account of this assault, in which Tasso has displayed the 
ardour of his chivalrous genius, is true, except what’ relates to 
Rinaldo ; that hero being a mere fiction of the poet, his actions 
must also be imaginary. ‘There was no warrior of the name of 
Rinaldo d’Este at the siege of Jerusalem; the first Christian that 
scaled the walls was not a knight named Rinaldo, but Letolde, a 
Flemish gentleman, of Godfrey’s retinue. He was followed by 
Guicher, and Godfrey himself. 'The stanza in which Tasso dex 
scribes the standard of the cross overshadowing the towers of Je- 
rusalem delivered, is ‘truly sublime : pitta 


The conquering banner to the breeze unroll’d 
Redundant streams in many a waving fold: —_ 
The winds with awe confess the heavenly sign, © 
With purer beams the day appears to shine: _ 

The swords seem bid to turn their points away, 

And darts around it innocently play ; 

The sacred mount the purple eross adores, 

And Sion owns it from her topmost towers. 
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rt fie All the historians f the crusades record the piety of Godfrey, 
“the generosity « of ' Panered, and the justice and prudence of the 
- vount de St. Gilles Anna Comnena herself speaks with com- 
# mendation | f the le fer: the poet has therefore adhered to history, 
in the deli ation | of his heroes... When he invents characters, 
~ he at least makes tient consistent with manners. Argantes is a 
pers Mameluke: » 
% mM “ii The other chief from fair Civenssta came 
©) "Po Egypt’s court, Argantes was his name + 
__ Exalted midst the princes of the land, 
And first in rank of all the martial band ; 
Impatient, fiery, and of rage unquell’d, 
~ Tn arms unconquer’d, matchless in the field 5 
_ +. Whose impious soul contempt of heaven avow’d, 
His sword his law, his own right hand his god. 
ea aclenigic is faithfully portrayed a sultan of the early ies 
_ of the Turkish empire. The poet, who fails not to avail himself 
of every historical recollection, makes the sultan of Nice an 
ancestor of the great Saladin ; and it is obvious that he meant to 
delineate Saladin himself in the character of his progenitor. 
Should the work of Dom Bertheleau ever be laid'before the pub- 
lic, we shal} be better acquainted with the Mahometan heroes of 
Jerusalem. Dom Bertheleau translated the Arabian authors whe 
have written the history of the crusades. ‘This valuable perfor- 
‘mance was intended to form part of the collection of French 
historians. — ae Suess ie: 
ate E ans: not able to fix the beans saa where the feteniioas Argan- 
Ce tes i is slain by the generous Tancred ; but it must be sought ia 
the vallies between the west and north. It cannot be placed 
to the west of the corner tower which Tancred assaulted ;. for 
in this case, Erminia could not have met the wounded hero as 
she was returning from Gaza with Vafrino. 
_ ‘The last action of the poem, which in reality took see 1 near 
_Ascalon, Tasso has Iaid with exquisite judgment under the walls 
of Jerusalem. Historically considered, this action is of little im- 
‘portance ; but in a poetical point of view, it is a battle superior 
to any in Virgil, and equal to the grandest of Homer’s combats. 
I shall now give the siege of Jerusalem, extracted from our old 
chronicles, so that the reader may have an opportunity of com- 
paring the poem with history. 
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Of all the historians of the crusades, Robert t a monk is most 
frequently esionelast The set ok he in i e collection. en 







ed; he copies the turns of ti the poets; aie on ‘this cote account, 
notwithstanding his points and his puns,* he is less barbarous than 
his contemporaries ; he has, moreover, a certain degree of taste. 
and a brilliant imagination... Gk, Th ie aeieieg aati 
«© The army encainped in this. dies sbesits Jerusalem. The. 
counts of Flanders and Normandy pitched their tents on the north — 
side, not far from the churchterected on the spot where Stephen, » 
the first martyr, was stoned. Godfrey and Tancred placed them- 
selves on the west; and the count de St. Gilles took a position to - 
the south, on Mount Sion,{ round about the church of Mary, the © 
mother of our Saviour, formerly the house in which-the Lord... 
held the last supper with his disciples. The tents being thus , 
disposed, while the troops, fatigued with their march, rested, 
themselves, and constructed the machines necessary for the at- 
tack, Raimond’ Pilet,§ and Raimond de 'Turenne, proceeded from. 
the camp with several others to reconnoitre the neighbouring 


country, lest the enemy should fall upon the erusaders before — 
they were prepared. ‘They met by the way with three hundred 


Arabs; they killed many of them, and took thirty horses. . The. 


second day of the third week, June 13th, 1099, the French at-, 


tacked Jerusalem, but they could not take it that day. Their — 
efforts, however, were not wholly useless: they threw down the — 
outer wall, and set up ladders against the principal one. Had. 
they but possessed a sufficient number of them, this first attempt - 


* Papa Urbanus ur bano sermone peroravit, &e. Vallis spaciosa et a ve 
&e. Our old hymus are full of these plays upon wor ds. Quo carne carnis condi- ~ 
tor &e “ tee 

7 The text has, juxcta ecclesiam: which 1 have Ea: not sar from the . 
church + because this church is not to the north, but to the east of Jerusalem ; ; 
and all the other historians of the crusades, relate that the counts of shang 
and Flanders placed themsely es between the east and the north. ; 


+ The: text says: scilicet in monte Sion. This proves that the city built ‘by 
Adrian did not include the whole of Monnt Sion, and that the site of Jerusalem j 
at that, time}was exactly the same as itis at present: . 


§ Piletus. or, as he is elsewhere called) Pilitus and Pelez, 


nt but his narrative | 


* 
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yho,ascended the ladders indintained te 
he eneniy with swords and spears. ‘Many. ; 
1 + ane but the loss of the Saracens - 
was re uila anor conside able. Night put an end to the action, 
and gave. res to both sides, The failure of this’ first attempt 
Certainly occasioned our army much toil and trouble; for our — 
troops: were without bread for ten days, till our ‘ships arrived in — 
the port of Jaffa. They moreover suffered exceedingly: from. 
thirst ; the fountain of Siloe, at the foot: of. Mount Sion; could ~ 
scarcely supply the troops, and they were obliged to send the 
liorses' and other animals, attended by a. numerots sescort, six 
miles from the camp to water. =.) Phases hia aR 
“Though the fleet which suiena at J afi fuiraished the besiégers ; 
with provisions, they still suffered” as much ds ever from, thirst. - 
So great was the drought during the siege, that. the: soldiers. dug 
holes. in the. ground, and pressed the damp clods. to their lips 3 
they licked the stones wet with dew; they. drank ; the pittrid wa- 
ter which had stood in the fresh hides: of. bifaloes and other — 
animals ;.and many: abstained from seinen in the shope, of mitigat- — 
ing by hunger the pangs of thirst...0¢ rate: So aia, . 
a? ‘Meanwhile the generals. ey ph see iedek of timber to neal 
brought fr om a great distance for the construction of engines and ~ 
towers. - When these towers. were finished, Godfrey . placed his 
on the éast sidé of f the town; and the. count de St: Gilles erected | 
one exactly like it to thie south. These arrangements being made, 
on the fifth day of the. week, ‘the crusadei’s fasted, and distributed 
alms. among the poor, On the. sixth day, which. was the 12th of | 
July, the sun rose | with brillianey y 3 the, towers were. manned with — 
chosen troops, who threw up ladders against the walls.of Je erusa+ 
lem., The bastard inhabitants of the holy city was filled with 
constérmation,* when, they found themselves besieged by so vast - 
a multitude. But as they were on all sides threatened with their 
last hour, as death impended over their heads; certain of falling, 
they Anpeeny: ouly how to sell the ‘rest of their lives as dearly as 








he? Stupent et contremiscunt adulteriné ives urbis eximic, “The expression 
ig not less beautiful than true ; for the Sar acens were not only, as foreigners, the 
bastard citizens, the illegitimate children of Jerusalem, but they might likewise 
be termed adulterini, on ‘ageount of their. mother Hagar, and in reference to fhe 


legitimate posterity of Abraham by Pun 
A 
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possible. Meanwhile, Godfrey ‘posted himself at the top of his 


tower, not asa foot-soldier, but as an archer, The Lord guided. 





his hand in the combat, and all the Re beaks by him: 
pierced the enemy through and through. “Near! 
two brothers, Baldwin and Eustace, like two | anoth 
tion; they ‘received terrible blows from stones ct arts, whi 
they: returned to the foe with usury. eee eet 
“ While they were thus engaged on the walls of th the cis 

procession was made round those same walls with the crosses, 
relies, and sacred altars.* The viclery remained uncertain during 
part of the day; but at the hour when the Saviour of the world 
gave up the ghost, a warrior named Letolde, who. fought i in God- 
frey’s tower, leaped the first upon the ramparts | of the city. . He 
was followed by Guicher, that Guicher who had. vanquished @ 
lion; Godfrey was the third, and all the other knights rushed. on 
after their chief. ‘Throwing aside. their bows. and arrows, they 
now drew. their “swords. At this sight the enemy" abandoned. the 
’ walls, and ran down into the city; whither the ‘soldiers of Christ 
_ with loud shouts: pursued. them. 







Tops + tne 


. “The count. de St. Gilles, who. on his ‘part 1 was. syendenyain ae 


to bring up his machines to the walls, heard the clamour. hase ‘Why,’ 


said he to his men, ‘ do we Jinger here ? 2 The French are masters. 


of Jerusalem ; they are making it resound with their, voices and 
their blows.’ Quickly advancing to the gate near the. castle. of 
David, he called to those who were in the castle, and summoned 
them to surrender. _ As soon. as the Emir knew that it was the 
count de St. Gilles, he opened the gate, and committed himself to 
the faith of that venerable warrior. Fo das hpi et hg Fai 
=e But Godfrey, with the. French, was onto to avenge the 
Christian Blood, spilt by the infidels in Jerusalem, and. to punish 
them for the raileries and outrages to. whi ieh they had subjected 
the pilgrims. . Never had he in any conflict appeared so. terrible, 
not even when he encountered the giant on th bridge of Antioch. 
Guicher, and several thousands of chosen. Warriors, cut the. Sara- 
cens sin t) ro from the head to the waist, or severed their, bodies 
in the middle. None of our soldiers showed timidity, for they 
met with no opposition, The enemy sought only to _eseape 3 but. 
* Sacra altaria, This would seem.to be applicable only to-afpagan ceremos 
ny; but it is probable that the Christians had portable altars in their camp. 
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then ‘eonstiterabie’ time. At ‘dusk our a 
aBldien! sabe ae of the temple, ‘and in their rage put to 
death all whom | ‘they found there. Such was the carnage, that — 
the ee si ingllagee au the tide a o bia into. 






FEEL Wi: 


never. Laie Si aie 


In oui caaey the escription ‘of the ali eiialtida by 
Tasso, I feel happy in having had an ‘opportunity of being the first 
to pay to a an immortal poet the va honour’ weil others before 






est of a ar composition apt veh: 
ness 3 of detail, an truth of character, for generosity of sentiment, 
should make the Jerusalem Delivered his favourite study. Ttis® 
in a particular manner the poem of | the; soldier ; it breathes: valour 
and glory ; and, as Thave’ elsewhere observed, it seems fo-have: _ 
wr atten upon : a Bienes in the ‘nid of camps. ae 
e theatre ‘of the bat- 
pies very little more ® 

= halt a ieague of ground ; cand the zs has | $0 strongly a 









As: we eee een to o'the city - ‘the Valloy of J shiochayhat, 
we met the pacha’s cavalry’ coming back from its expedition. It 
is simpossible to conceive the joyous and ‘triumphant “aspect of 
these ‘troops after their victory over the sheep, goats, asses, ‘and > 
horses of a ae “apis “~Atabs’o on bik banks of isiid ig be A Bi bd 





ee Eat a 


Bs oe aay or cenit of apentees met 
BS io amufti, the chief of the santons and nips When this 
mufti is a fanatic, or a bad ; man, like’ him who held that office 
when I was at Jerusalem, he has it in his power to tyrannize over 


the Conia more than any e the ‘other mutates, tai 
IAIN GD aes = Tee ae 


Jy, j 
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a A moutenely, 0 or collector of the auties at” the mosque of 


Noes 78 Eas ic ie OP MG biintad 





* Solomon. gene ‘eal 
5. A soubachi, or sheriff 0 the city. ee ‘ pte Lowes 
These subaltern” tyrants are all, with “the ‘exce tion ¢ a 

_ nufti, dependant on a a principal tyrant, and ‘this is the pacha o 

* Damascus. ; lhe : LOR ead Sy oe 


: Jerusalem i is ete aicnauats in the dean Damaseus, for 








7 





- what reason T know not, unless it be a ‘result of that’ destructive 


“system which i is ‘naturally, and, as it were, instinctively pursued 
“by the Turks. Cut off” from Damascus ‘by mountains, and still 
_more by the Arabs, who infest the deserts, Jerusalem | ‘cannot al- 
ways prefer its complaints ‘to the pacha when oppressed by its 
_ gover ors. Tt would be much more natural to make it: -depend- 
“ant « on ‘the pachalik of Acre, which lies near it; the Franks and 
the Latin fathers. might then j place themselves under. the protec- 
tion of the consuls residing in the por ts of Syria ; and the Greeks 





‘ _ and Turks would be able to ‘make known their | grievances. But 


- this i is ‘the very thing that their governors are desirous of pre- 


™ “venting ; ; they: would have a mute slavery, and not insolent ee 


es who" dare soa of the hand a care them. RR 

governor : he may do with iiapali all the “mischief he <iieies, 
“if he be not afterwards called | to account for it by the pacha. It 
is well known that i in Turkey ¢ every superior has a right to dele- 
gate his authority to an inferior ; ‘and this authority extends both 
to property. and life.” : For a few pur ses a Janissary ney become 


We petty aga, and this aga may, at his. ep ‘Daas either take | 


away your ‘life or permit you ‘to redeem i Thus» ‘executioners 


_ are ‘multiplied in every ‘town’ of Judea.” ps only thing | ever 


Amie 


heard in this’ country, the only justice: ever thought’ of; is: Let 
him pay fen, twenty, thirty pursés—Give him five hu dred strokes 
- of the bastinado—Cut olf his head. One act of injustice renders 
“it necessary to commit a still’ greater. If one of these petty ty- 
rants phinders a peasant, he is absolutely obliged to plunder his 
“neighbour also ; for, to escape the hypocritical integrity of the 
pacha, he Gthist procure by a second crime sufficient eas Se 


, impunity for the first. 0 SSE gee pm RE 


It may perhaps be imagined that the rae when he visita 
his government, corrects these: evils and-avenges the wrorgs of 
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\ the people. So far: from this, however, the pacha, is himself the 
greatest soos e inhabitants of J erusalem.. _ His coming i is 
- dreaded like that. of a hostile chief. The shops. are rt up ; the 
| people conceal ‘themselves in cellars ; they feizn to, be. at, the 
ee of di th on their mats, or withdraw to “he mountains. sine 
‘The truth of these facts I am able to attest, since aT. happened 
1G he be at Jerusalem atthe time of the pacha’s, visit. Abdallah is 
» sordidly avaricious, like almost all. the Mussulmans : in. the capa- 
»-eity of commander of the caravan of -Mecea, and under the pre- 
' “text of raising money for the better. protection of the pilgrims, 
sthei thinks that he has.a right to multiply. his_ extortions ; ; and he 
' is always devising new ways of fleecing the people. One, of ‘the 
Micesiots which. he most frequently employs i is to fix a very. low 
maximum for ail kinds of provisions, .'The people are. deli; hted, 
Shinibthe: dealers shut up their shops, _ A scarcity commences ie 
pacha enters into a secret negotiation. with the. shop-keepers, 
















* ‘and, for a certain number of purses, grants them permission to 2s 
» sell at any price they please. 'These men are of. course desirous. — 3 


_ to recover the sums which they. have given the pacha :, they raise 
_ the price of necessaries to an extraordinary, height, and the, peo- 
a alll dying a second time for want, are obliged to part with their 
» last rag to keep themselves from starving. . Fe 
[have seen this same Abdallah practise a still more. ingenious 
avail I have observed that he sent his. cavalry to. pillage the 
» Arabian farmers beyond the Jordan. These poor people, who 
had paid the miri, and who knew that, they) were not at war, were 
oh surprised i in the midst of their tents and. of. their flocks. . , They 
_» »were robbed of two thousand, two, hundred sheep and, goats, nine- 
+ ty-four calves, a thousand: asses, and six mares. of the purest 
_ “blood: the camels alone escaped,* haying followed a shieck who 
called them at a distance. These faithful children of the. desert 
carried their milk to. their. masters, in. the mountains, as if they 
had. known: that these anton were beret of every other species 
bi nourishment. ikea me ery 
. An European acer ‘crate guess, hat the og did with 
ts ate booty. He put more than twice as high, a price upon each | 
- animal as it was worth, rating each goat. and sheep at twenty 
'«piasters, and each calf. at. eighty The beasts. thus appraised 


a of these, Rorcvet) tyenty-six, were taken, 
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were sent to the butchers and different persons in Jerusalem, and — 
to the chiefs. of the. ‘neighbouring villages, who were obliged. to. 
take them and pay for them at the pacha’s rice “upon pain of 
death... I must confess that, had I not been n eye-witness of - 
this double. iniquity, I should have thought it absolutely: ineredi- “a 
ble. As to the asses and horses, they became the property of 
the soldiers ; for, according to a singular convention between 
these robbers, all the beasts with the cloven hoof-taken im suck | 
expeditions. belong to the pacha, and all. the other animals fall to. 
the share of the troops. site Me Agi he aE Ee eh ea oe Ries 
‘Having exhausted ‘Jerusalem, the pacha departs; but in ‘orders 
to save the pay. of the city guards. and to. strengthen. the escort 
of the. caravan of Mecea, he takes the. soldiers along with him. 
The governor is left behind. with about a dozen men, who are 
insufficient for the police of the city, much less for that of the — 
adjacent country, The year before my visit, he was obliged to 
conceal himself in his house, to escape the pursuit of a band of © 









ay a robbers who. entered Jerusalem and were on the. point of plun-— 
g “dering the city. ti i . Pon, 4A WRK GG yy ER 
No sooner is the ean sone than another. evil, the conse 
quence of his oppression, begins. to be felt. Insurrections take® . 
place i in the plundered villages ; they attack each other, ae 
intent. on. wreaking hereditary, revenge. AIL -communication is. 
interrupted ; agriculture perishes ; and the peasant sallies forth: at’. a 
night to pillage his. enemy’s vine and to eyt down his olive: tree, 
‘The pacha returns. the following year; he demands’ the same’. 
tribute from a countr 'y whose population is diminished. In order — 
to raise it,, he i Is obliged to redouble his oppressions and to: exter-.— 
minate. whole tribes, ‘The desert gradually extends; ‘nothing ib 
to be seen but. here and there habitations in ruins, and ‘near them. 
cemeteries which keep continually. increasing : each’ succeeding» ~ 
year witnesses the destruction of a- house, the extinction of a ~ 
family, and soon nothing is left but this cemetery to mark “ain 
spot where once stood a village, 9 PRLS oT ips ae 
Returning. to the convent. at ten in the morning, I Pini 
my examination of the library. Besides the collection of firmans © 
already mentioned, I found an autograph manuseript of the learn- 
ed Quaresmius. This Latin manuscript, like all the printed 


works of the same author, relates to the Holy Land. Some. 
28h 


ntaix d Turkish and Arabic papers. lative to 
convent, Letters of the Congregation, Miscel- 
likewise some treatises by fathers of the 
church, several pilgrimages to Jerusalem, the abbé Matiti’s work, 
ar ey’s excellent Narrative of his Travels. Father Clement. 
_ Pérés, having discovered, as he thought, some slight errors in the 
_ fatter, had noted down his observations on some loose papers, of : 
“which he madé mea present.) ee 6 eno he) 








., Thad seen every thing at Jerusalem. I was’ acquainted i with 
» the interior and exterior of that city, and better acquainted with 
_ them than with the interior of Paris and its vicinity: I began, 
therefore, to ‘think of my departure.’ The fathers of the Holy 
‘Land determined to confer on me an honour which I had 
“neither solicited nor deserved. In’ consideration of the feeble 
services which, as they said, I had. rendered to religion, they 
' . Requested ane to accept the order of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
_ order, of high antiquity in ‘Christendom, though its origin may 
not date so far back as the time of St: Helena, was formerly 
_ very. common: in Enrope. © At present it is scarcely ever met 
: with except in Spain and Poland : the superior of the Latin con- 
-vent, as guardian of the Holy Sepulchre, has alone the right to” 
ic ain ee eer Mend Sanat ie Ria ae ee ae ca 
| We left the convent at one “o'clock and repaired to ‘the 
_ church of the Holy. Sepulchre. ~ We went into the chapel be- 
longing to the Latin fathers; the doors-were carefully shut, 
dest the Turks should perceive ‘the arms, which might cost the 
religious their lives. The superior put on his pontifieal habits ; 
othe lamps. and tapers were lighted; all the brethren present 


formed a circle round- me, with their hands folded upon their 
_ breasts. . While they sung the Veni Creator in a low voice, the 
_ superior stepped up to the altar, and I fell’ on ‘my knees at his 


* 


_ feet. The spurs and sword of. Godfrey de Bouillon were taken 





pte ~ 





out o f the treasury of the Holy Sepulchre: two of the religious, 
standing one on each side of me, held the venerable relics. The 
superiour recited the accustomed prayers and asked me the usual 
questions : he then put the spurs on my heels and struck me. 
thrice over the shoulders with the sword, on which the religious” 
» began to sing the Te Dewn, while the superior pronounced this 
"prayer over my head: i: 1h ‘ 


2 


Sgr 
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“© Lord God Almighty, bestow: thy tae and: ria hessing oa. 
this thy servant,” &e; a rhs 

"All this is but a shadow of the eve thatgares tren “But if it. 
is considered that Twas at Jerusalem, in the church of € Calvary; 
within a dozen paces-of the tomb of Jesus Christ, and thirty. 
from that of Godfrey de Bouillon ; that I was equipped with the. 
spurs of the deliverer of the Holy Sepulchre ; and had touched 
that sword, both long and large, which so- noble and so. valiant 
an arm had once wielded; if the reader, bears in mind these Cit> \ 
cumstances, my life of adventure, my peregrinations by Jand and 
sea, he’ will easily believe that I could not remain | unmoved. 
Neither was this ceremony in other. respects without effect. I. 
am a Frenchman; “Godfrey de Bouillon was a Frenchman ; and. 
his ancient | arms, in touching me, communicated an increased . 
ardour for glory and for the honour of my country, 





_. My certificate, signed by the guardian and sealed. with. the. 


yay of the” convent, was delivered to me. With. this. brilliant . 


a ya diploma of knighthood, I received my humble passport of a pil-. 


-gtim. T preserve them as a errr on of my visit to the land of the» 


> 


ancient traveller, FACO AOR HE re Baa EE eal ee Rania ie 
Now that I am about to bid farewell to Palestine; iL pears res. 
quest the reader to accompany me once more beyond the. cilia 
of Jerusalem, to take’a last survey of this ‘extraordinary city; _ 
Let us first pause’ at the Grotto of Jeremiah near the royal 
sepulchres. ‘This is a spacious cavern, the roof of which is. 
supported by a pillar of stones: ‘Here, as we are told, ithe: pro- 
phet gave vent to his lamentations, which seem as though they . 
had been composed within sight of modern Jerusalem, so accu- | 
rately do they portray the statevof this desolate city: 
“ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people ! how. 
is she become a widow ! ‘she that was great among the. -nations, . 
and princess among the provinces, how is she become tributary !, 
“The ways of Sion do mourn, because none come to “the,, 
‘solemn feasts : ‘all her'gates are desolate : her priests sigh, her. 
virgins are afflicted; and she is in bitterness. _ Sa puiee vila 
_ “ All ye that pass by, behold:and see if there be any Sorrow, 
like unto my sorrow. lf y Wits ee ihe 
“ The Lord hath purposed to dacteant the nena of ripe pace al 
ter.of Sion; he hath bent bis bow , e€ an enemy; he hath not 


*. 
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withdrawn his hand from destroying ;. therefore he made the 
rampart and the wall to lament ; they languished together. 

. “Her gates are “sunk into the ground; he hath. Rees 
and broken her bars; her kings and her princes are ‘among the 
Gentiles ; the law i is no more ; alae prophets also find no ‘Vision, 
froin the Tardis tare Re ReG » Sheed ; 
. “Mine eyes do fail. with tears; my bowels are traubled, my. 
liver is poured upon the earth, for the destruction of the daughter. 
of'my people, because the children and the sucklings swoon in. 
the streets of the city. bie neha A I ie ie, 

. “What thing shall I ‘ken to thee, 0 daughter of Jeruselem ?, 
what shall kequalto thee? 

“All that pass by clap their hands at. thee ; ies ties and. wag: 
their head at the daughter of Jerusalem, saying: As this. the city 
that men call the i ag of ls the joy of ne whe e. 
» SINE 2720 5 ree aig eins as of a ‘ 

When's seen from the Mount of Olives, on Gia thie its of the hal Fa iii 
valley of Jehoshaphat, Jerusalem. presents. an. inclined plane. "es 
descending from west to east. An embattled wall; fortified with. rg 
towers and a Gothic castle, encompasses. the city all Found ; 
excluding, pasiepeiads de of Mount» SoM which jit. formerly 
CROCS TE Teh HEe: Bl ie Rey ER De: 8 ; 

_ In the western ¢ quarter, aiid. in 1 the padiees ais the aie same 
Calvary, the houses. stand very close ; but in the eastern’ part, 
along the brook Cedron; you ‘perceive vacant spaces; among the. 
rést, that which surrounds the mosque erected on the ruins of: 
the Temple, and the nearly deserted spot where once stood the — 
castle of Antonio, and the second palace of Herod. rete as xciehag 

The houses of Jerusalem are heavy square masses, very low,: 
wilticut: chimnies or windows; they have flat terraces or domes 
on thetop, and look like prisons or sepulchres. | The whole. 
would appear to the eye one uninterrupted level, did not the | 
steeples of the churches, the minarets of the mosques, the sum- 
mits of a few cypresses, and the clumps: of. nopals, break the 
uniformity of the plan: On behtolding these stone buildings, 
encompassed by a stony country;“you are ready to inquire if they 
are not the confused a ahi’ of a iaeea in the navel of 


4 desert:. dee. ae Si 
gsi} a ae 
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Enter the city, but nothing will you there find 1 to make amends 
for the duliness of its exterior. You lose yourself among narrow 
unpaved streets, here going up: hill, there down, from the in- 
eee: of the ground, ‘and you walk among clouds of dust or 
anvas stretched from house to house’ mereases 
the eloom of this Jabyrinth; bazars, roofed over, and frought 
with infection, completely exclude the light from the desolate 











veil. A few paltry shops expose “nothing but wretchedness to 


view, and even these are frequently ‘shut, from apprehension of 
the passage ofa acadi. Not a creature is to be seen in the streets, 
not a creature: at the gates, except now and then a peasant ¢lid- 
ing g through the gloom, lagi ‘aden ae het: feat 





ruins: from his naa’ and fibeiBins Took} and. Hs" catia, 
you would rather suppose. that he had been cutting the throat of 


iow a fellow-creature than ‘killing: a lamb. ‘The only noise: heard 


from time to time ‘i in this’ deicide city is the galloping of the steed 
of the desert: it is the janissary who brings the head vie the Be- 
- douin, or returns from plundering the’ aon Has Fellah. 

Amid this. extraordinary desolation, you must pause a ie. 
ment to contemplate two circumstances still more extraordinary. 


2 Among the ruins of Jerusalem’ two Glasses of independent people 


find in their religion sufficient fortitude ‘to. enable them ‘to sur- 
mount such complicated horrors and wretchedness. Here reside 
communities of Christian monks, whom’ nothing can compel te 
forsake’ the tomb of Christ, neither plunder nor ‘personal ill treat- 
rzent, nor menaces of ‘death itself.” Night and day they chant 
their hymns around the Holy Sepulchre. Stripped in the moming 
Bots a Turkish’ governor, ‘they are found at night at the foot of 
Calvary, in’ ‘prayer, on the spot where ‘Christ suffered: for the 
atten’ of mankind. “Their brows are serene, their lips wear 
ail \céssant smile. ‘They receive the stranger with joy. | With- — 

out” ‘power, without soldiers, they ‘protect whole villages against 


‘iniquity. ‘Driven by the ‘cudgel and the sabre, women, chil- 


children, flocks and herds, seek refuge in the cloisters. of these 
“recluses. What prevents the armed oppressor from pursuing his 
prey ‘and overthrowing ‘such’ feeble’ rampafts ? The charity of 


= 
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ihe monks: they deprive themselves.< of the last resources of life 
to ransom their. ppliants. _ Turks, Arabs, Greeks, Chri an schis- 
matics, all throw themselves under the protection of a fe digent 
religious, who. are incapable of defending themselves, . Here’ we 
cannot forbear acknowledging with. Bossuet, “that. hands raised. 
towards heaven iii: more, battalions than hand’s armed with 
javeling.o8 cree : " 

1 While, the. new, Jerusalem ‘thus rises. from the. Aton re- 
» temple and 










aoe 


Mount Sion; behold nae ett ‘tribe cut off rong the rest. of 
the ‘inhabitants. of this city... ‘The. particular objects. of every 
species. of. degradation, these. people bow. their. heads. without 
murmuring ; 3 they endure every. kind of insult without d mar ee 
justice ; they. sink: “beneath. repeated _ blows. without ‘sighing 

their head -be- required, »they. present . it to the seymetar. eS, 

the death . of any member of this proscribed community, his 
gompanion goes at. night and inters him by : stealth i in the valley. of Bp 
Jehoshaphat, in the- ‘shadow of Solomon’ s temple. ‘Enter is 
abodes of these people, you will find them, amidst the. most ab- eee 
ject. wretchedness,. instructing, their. children to read. a myste- 
rious book, which they in their turn will teach. their. offspring to 
read. What they did five thousand years.ago, ' these people. still 
eontinue to do; Seventeen times-have they witnessed the destruc- 

dion ef Jerusalem, yet: nothing can. discourage them, nothing can 
prevent them from turning their faces towards Sion. ‘To. see 

the Jews scattered over the whole world, according to. the 
word of God, must doubtless excite. surprise > but to be struck 

with supernatural astonishment, you must view. them at. Jerusa- 

Jeni; 3 you must behold these rightful masters of Judea. living as 
slaves and strangers in their own country ; you. must behold them. 
expecting, under all oppressions, a, king who. is. to deliver them. 
Crushed: by the cross that. condemns them. and. is planted on 
their heads, skulking near the temple, of which, 1 not one stone is 

Jeft, upon another, they continue in. their deplorable. infatuation. 
‘The Persians, the Greeks, the. Romans, are swept from, the 
earth; and-a petty tribe, whose, origin preceded that of those 
great nations, still exists unmixed, among the ruins of its native 
Jand. If any thing among maligna) wears the charaeter of a mi- 
“pacle, that character, in my opinion, is. here legibly impressed. 
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What can appear more wonderful, even to the philosopher, than 
this spectacle of ancient and modern Jerusalem. at the foot of Cal- 
wary ? the former; overwhelmed. with affliction at the sight of the 
sepulchre/of. the. risen Jesus ; the latter exulting before the: only 
tomb which will have no aan to render up at the consumma- 
tion of.ages. 2 iat Phi! galt ie a tae ae 
\ I thanked ios Sathons ne ‘scie sciniatigia L sepals them most 
sincerely a happiness. which they. indeed never expect to enjoy 
here below ; and when on the point of ' leaving them, I was over-- 
come with heart- felt grief... I know no. sufferings that can. be 
compared with those endured. by these unfortunate religious ; 
the state in which. they: jive resembles that which prevailed in 
France. during, the reign of terror. I was about to return to 
mycountry,’ to embrace my relatives, to behold my friends again, 
to enjoy once more the sweets of life; and these fathers, who 
vhad relations, friends, and country, as well as I, remained exiled 
£3 in this land of servitude. All possess not the strength of mind 
* _ which renders man insensible to privations: I have myself heard 
expressions of regret, which convinced me of the. magnitude of 
the sacrifice. Did not Christ on this same. spot find the cap bit- 
ter? ? and yet he drank it up to the very dregs.§ % 
On the 12th of October, I mounted my horse, with ‘Alin Ne, 
John, Julian, and Michael the drogman. We left the. city by the 
Pilgrims’ Gate on the west, and passed through the - ‘pacha’s 
camp. Before we descended into the valley of Turpentine, I 
stopped once more to survey Jerusalem. 1 discerned above the 
walls the dome of the church of the. Holy Sepulchre. Never 
will it again be saluted by the pilgrim, for it no- longer exists, 
and the tomb of Christ is now exposed to the inclemency of the 
air. The time has been that all Christendom would have eager- 
ly contributed to rebuild the sacred Monument: at the present 
day nobody thinks of such a thing, and the smallest sum expend- 
ed for this meritorious purpose would appear an absurd super- 
stition. Having contemplated Jerusalem for some time, I pur- 
sued my Way among the mountains. It was twenty-nine minutes 
past six when I lost sight of the holy city :.’tis thus that the navi . 
gator marks the moment when he ae to pando a distant re. 
gion whieh he shall never again peels s)he 3d BMS 
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“At the bottom of the valley of Turpentine we found Abow 
Gosh and Giaber, the chiefs of the Arabs of Jeremiah waiting 
for us. Wearrived at Jeremiah about midnight. Abou Gosh 
‘insisted on our partaking of a lamb which he had provided for 
us. I offered him some money, which he refused, and ‘only’ re- 
quested that I would send him two cuf3 of Damietta rice when 
1 should arrive in Egypt. This I’ cheerfully promised, and yet E 
never recollected my promise till the moment I was embarking 
for Tunis. As soon as our ‘communication with the Levant is re- 
stored, Abou Gosh shall certainly receive his Damietta rice; he 
shall see, that though the memory of a Frenchman may fail him, 
yet he never fails to keep his word. I'am in hopes that the little 
Bedouins of Jeremiah will mount guard over my present, and 
that they will-yet say, “ Forward! march!” om 
On the 13tb, at noon, I arrived at Jaffa. 
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On my return to Jaffa, I found myself i in an awkard | predicas 
ment: there was not a vessel of any kind in the harbour. I wa- 


vered between two plans 5 ; the first of which was to proceed to St. 
John aA re and there embark, ; and the second to travel to Egypt 
by Jand. I should have given a decided preference to the latter, 
but it was impracticable. Five armed - parties were then disput 
ing the possession of. the banks of the Nile: Ibrahim Bey, i 
Upper ‘Egypt; two ‘other’ independent beys, he’ pacha of the 
_ Porte at Cairo, a body of Albanian rebels, and Elfi Bey,in Lower 
Egypt. These different parties infested the roads; and the Arabs, 
taking advantage of the confusion, “completely” intercepted all. 
‘COMMINI Cation: © OST Vere teal Ree ae 
From’ sis ‘atetata Twas) providentially ; relieved. ‘The second 
day after my arrival at Jaffa, as'T was preparing to set out for 
St. John d’Acre, a saick from 'Tripoli, in Syria, entered the har- 
bour. “'This vessel was in ballast and in quest of a carge. 'The 
fathers sent for the captain, who agreed to carry me ‘to’ Alexan- 
dria for four hundred will aieehiy" seh and we had soon con- 
cluded our bargain. © EE SR EY SES SA ee RR ees 
It was not rittiobt sincere regret that I quitted my itomaned 
hosts on the 16th of October.” One of thé fathers’ gave me let- 
ters of recommendation for Spain; ‘as it was my intention, after 
T had seen Carthage, to conclude my peregrinations with the 
ruins of the Alhambra. Thus these religious, who remaine( expos- 
ed to every species of outrage, were anxious to be serviceable 
be me beyond the seas and in their native land.) us 
- John and Julian having carried our baggage’ on eitiay Tem. 
painettins the 16th at eight in the’ evening. ~The sea wasfrough, 
and the wind ‘unfavourable. I continued upon deck as long as 
could perceive the lights of Jaffa. ” afer T must own, a certain 
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emotion of pleasure in reflecting that I had now “accomplished 
»a pilgrimage which I had so long meditated. 1 hoped soon to 
_ conclude this holy adventure, the most hazardous part of which 
_Ehad, in my opinion, : ‘surmounted. When I considered that. I 
had traversed, almost alone, the continent and seas of Greece: 
that I was again alone in a small vessel at the remotest corner 
of the Mediterranean, after visiting the Jordan, the Dead Sea, 
and Jerusalem, I looked upon my return through Egypt, Barba= 
ry, and Spain, as the epsinet matter in the world. I cree 
Phistalien sop yoroese 995 fl hoy iy ae ty Ne a 
_ Tretired to. the: ey S: -eabin; whens we had Jost! cat: of es 
lights of Jaffa, and I had for the last time saluted the. shores. of 
the Holy Land; but next. moring at day-break, we again: disco- 
vered the coast-of-Gaza, for the captain had. steered to the south. 
With the dawn. a fine breeze sprung up_ from. the east, the sea 
became smooth, and we turned. the ship’ 's head to. the. west. ; 
Thus I was pursuing the very same track which Ubald- and. the 
‘Dane had followed in their voyage to deliver Rinaldo. ‘My vessel 
- eould scarcely be larger ‘than that of the two. nights, and, like 
them, I was guided. by fortune. _My voyage from Jatia to Alex: | 
andria lasted but four days, and never hadI a more agreeable orm) 
a quicker ‘passage. The sky was constantly. serene, the wind fair, 
andthe sea brilliant... The sails were.not once shifted. The crew 
of the saick consisted of five. hands, including the captain ; they 
‘were not so. merry as my Greeks of the island of Tino, but appa- 
: rently better seamen. . Fresh provisions, excellent pomegranates, 
_Cyprus-wine, ‘coffee of the best quality, supplied. us with abun- 
, dance, and cheered our spirits. The excess of my prosperity 
i ought. to have excited apprehensions; but had I possessed the 
ring of Polycrates, I should have taken good care not to throw it 
into the sea, to become the prey of a ravenous sturgeon. Make 
»» There isin the seaman’s life something adventurous, which 
wins and delights us.» 'This continual transition from calm to storm, 
this rapid change: of lands and skies, keep the imagination of the 
navigator awake. » He is, in his fortunes, the image of man here 
Aelow ; always promising himselfto remain in port, and always 
Spreading his sails anew; seeking enchanted islands, at whieh he, 
‘scarcely: ever arrives, and of which, if he does touch at them, he 
soon grows Weary ; talking only of rest, and delighting only. in 
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tempests ; perishing by shipwreck, or dying, worn out with age; 
on shore, unknown to ee ‘mariners, whom he: fh his. 
inability to accompany. ies ines 
On the 17th and.18th we eedived the pirat of Damietae Sia 
town stands nearly on the site of the ancient Pelusium: When. 
2 country presents great and numerous recollections, the memo- 
ry, to rid itself of the multiplicity of scenes, which oppress it, 
fixes upon one single event.. Such was my case in passing ihe, 
gulf of Pelusium. I first went back in idea to the time of the. 
primitive Pharaohs, and at last. 1 could think of, nothing but the. 
death of Pompey, wien in my ppimipn| is. the finest passage in 


Plutarch. aL Pa 
“ Mean fime,. the boat approaching, seeyenes spoke first, ue 


dressing Pompey, in Latin, by the title of Imperator. "Then 
Achillas saluted him in. Greek, and ‘desired him to ‘come into 
the boat, because the water was very shallow towards the shore, 
and a galley must strike upon the sands. At the same time they 
saw several of the king’s ships getting ready, and. the shore CO-. 
vered with troops, so that if they would have changed their 
minds, it was then too late ; besides, their distrust would have 
_ furnished the assassins with a pretence for their injustice. He, 
therefore, embraced Cornelia, who lamented his sad. exit before ; 
it happened ; and ordered two centurions, one of his enfranchised 
slaves, named Philip, and a servant called Scenes, to get into the 
boat before him. When Achillas had hold of his hand, and he 
was going to step in himself, he turned to his wife and son, and 
repeated that verse of Sophocles : Picante acl bare 


‘ ‘ 





‘Seek’st thou a tyrant’s door? then farewell freedom! 
Though free as air before ———-——-— _ ere ee ou ay 7 
These were the last words he spoke to: tinny ie Lie e286 ekg 
“As there was a considerable distance wouaahe the galley. 
and the shore, and-be observed that not a man in the boat show-. 
ed him the least civility, or even spoke to him, he looked at Sep:. 
timius, and said, “ Methinks, I remember, you to have been my” 
fellow-soldier ;” but.he answered only with a nod, without testi-. 
fying any regard or friendship. A profound silence again taking 
place, Pompey took out a paper, in which he had. written a 
speech in Greek, that he designed to make to Ptolemy, and amus- 
ed himself with reading it., 
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When they approached the shore, Cornelia, with her friends in 
the~ galley, watched ‘the ‘event with: great anxiety. “She was | a 
little ‘encouraged, when she saw a number of the. king’s great 
officers coming ‘down to the ‘strand, in ail appearance to receive. 
her husband, and do him honour. But the moment Pompey was > 
taking hold of Philip’s hand, to raise himself with more ease, Sep- + 
timius came behind, and ran him through the body ; after which ’ 
Salvius and Achillas ‘also drew their swords. Pompey took his © 
robe in both hands and covered his face ; and without’ saying or~ 
doing the Teast thing unworthy of him, submitted to his fate, only 
uttering a ‘groan, while they despatched him with many blows.” 
He 1 was then just aaee © eae old, we ay was sph = day” 
after his birth- -day. ees: te 

ase Cornelia, and her fidias in ‘tte: lant yae upon seeing ne 
murdered, gave a ‘shriek that was heard to the ‘shore, and weigh- 3 
ed anchor immediately. Their flight was assisted by a brisk’ gale” 
as they, had got out more to sea : “so that sat Eg Bigond ~ Eo 
their design of pursuing them. ARPES 

“The murderers having cut off Pomp? s head, threw inewbay” 
out of th e boat naked, and left it exposed. to all who were desir-— 
ous of such a sight. Philip stayed till their curiosity was satisfied, ¥ 
and then washed the body with sea-water, and wrapped it in one- 
his own garments, because he had nothing else at hand. The 
ing was to dook out for wood for the funeral- pile; and- 
~ easting his’ eyes over. ‘the shore, he spied the old remains of a 
yat; which, though ‘not large, would make a siticient: 

e for a poor naked body that was not quite’ entire. 

_ & While he was collecting the pieces of plank and putting ther 
hes an old Roman, who had made’ some of /his first cam- 
paigns under Pompey, came up, and said to Philip, “ Who are 
you that’are preparing the funeral of Pompey the Great?” Philip 
answered, “I am his freedman.” “But you shall not,” said the. 
old Roman, “have this honour entirely to yourself. Asa work. 
of piety offers itself, let me have a share in it; that I may not 
absolutely repent my having passed so many years in a foreign. 
country ; but, to compensate many misfortunes, may have the. 
consolation of doing some of the last honours to the. greatest. 
general Rome’ ever produced.” —_ thisi manner was the, funeral, 
of Pompey conducted. . 4 
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“Next day Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of what had 
J ariel because he was upon his voyage from Cyprus, arrived 
upon the Egyptian | shore, and, as he was coasting along, saw the 
funeral pile, and Philip, whom he did not yet know, ‘standing by 
it. Upon which he said to himself, “Who has finished his days, 
: and is going to. leave his remains’ upon this shore?” adding; after 
a short pause, with a sigh, “ Ah Pompey the. Great! perhaps thou 
mayest be the man.” Lentulus soon eae went bes and was 
taken and slain. © °° 9) TNE PR SR TEP eae, 
“Such was the end of Paste sie Great. cls for Cxsar, he 
arrived not long after in Egypt, which he found in great disorder. 
» When they came to ‘present the head, he turned from it, and the 
ein that brought it, as a sight of horror. He received the seal, 
but it was with tears. ‘The device was a lion’ holding a sword. 
‘The two assassins, Achillas and’ Photinus, he put to death: and 
the king, being defeated in battle; eishee4 in the river. Theo- 
~dotus, the: rhetorician, escaped the vengeance. of Cesar, by leav- 
ing Egypt; but he wandered about 7a miserable fugitive, and was 
ated wherever he went. At last Marcus Brutus, who killed Ce- 
sar, found the wretch in his province of. Asia, and put him ‘to 
ai death, after having made him suffer’the most. exquisite tortures. 
‘The ashes of Pompey were earried to sgboibininy who buried them. 
in his lands near Alba.? ~~ Wie Sphere Roni er fie 
On the 19th, at noon, after having pee two days without see- 
ing land, we perceived a promontory, called Cape Brulos, which 
forms the northernmost point of the ‘Delta. I have already ‘Te- 
marked, on occasion of the Granicus, the prodigious illusion 
which names are capable of creating. Cape Brulos exhibited 
merely the appearance of a small sand-hill, but it was the extrem- 
ity of the fourth continent, the only one that F had still to-explore, 
it jas a corner of Egypt, the cradle of the sciences, the mother 
of religions and Jaws, and therefore I could not. si ci eyes 
from it for a moment. “ee RE Ait aepingmet ee 
_. ‘The same evening we descried some aleaiielieag in the south 
west, that seemed to: rise out of the’ sea, for we could not discern 
the land on which they grew. Do the south appeared a dark 
confused mass, acompanied with afew detached trees: it was 
the ruins of a village, a Ws token of pte fate of Egypt. 
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On the 20th, at five inthe morning, I perceived upon the 
green ; and ruffled surface of the sea, a es of froth, beyond hic 
the water was pale and placid... ‘The captain came. up; @ and. tap- 
ping. me on the shoulder said, in the Frank language, Nilo! It was. 
not long before we entered that celebrated river, whose water 
I tasted, and found it salt. Some palm-trees and a. minaret in-, 
dicated the site of Rosetta, but the Jand itself was. still invisi-_ 
ble. -This coast resembles, the ‘savannahs- of. Florida: its ap: 
pearance is totally different from that ‘of the shores of Greece 
and Syria, and strongly reminds ii of the e effect of a Aropical 
henge byes tape al a wetted: eae sii siti: Rotnaiba 
_ At ten'o Mew we at length ea below the tops. ‘of the 
palm-trees, a line of sand running , westward to the promontory 
of Aboukir, which we should have to pass in our way to Alexan- - 
dria. We were then exactly facing the mouth of the Nile at Ro- 
setia, And were going to cross the Bogaz. The water of the e river. 
in this place was red, inclining to violet, of the. colour of a moor 
in autumn. The Nile, whose inundation was Over, had been. for 
some time falling. About twenty, gerbs, or vessels, belonging 1 to 
Alexandria, were lying at anchor i in the Bogaz, wailing for a fa- 
vourable wind to pass the bar and sail up to: Rossetta. yiucit oneal 
- Continuing to steer to the west, we, reached the ex! emity  ¢ of | 
the mouth of this immense sluice. The boundar: vy. Tine of the Wa 
ters of the river and that of the. sea were. not blended, but. per- 
fectly separate and distinct ;, they. foamed, when they. met, and, 
seemed mutually to serve asia barrier. to each other... s 
At five in the evening the aspect « of the ‘coast, which we ‘still 
Had on our left, was considerably. changed. . The palm-trees | ran 
in right lines. along the shore, like the. avenues that. often adorn 
the country seats of our gentry > thus. Nature. delights to. renew 
the ideas of civilization i in the land where that civilization, origi- 
‘nated, and where ignorance and misery | have. now erected ther 
throne. Having doubled Cape Aboukir, the wind lulled by de- 
grees, so that we could not. reach t the port | of Alexandria before 
night. It was eleven 0 ‘clock. when we came to an anchor in the 
commercial harbour, in the midst, of the vessels lying before. the 
city. I would not goon shore, but waited for day- Aight on ‘the 
deckiofrourpaickis aches ys Sikes oe ges eo ae 
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_ L had abundant, leisure. to pursue my reflections. On my 
‘deht I discerned shipping, and the castle, which stands on the 
spot once occupied by the Pharos ; on the left the. horizon seemed 
bounded by hills, ruins and. obelisks, which I could scarcely dis- 
tinguish i in the dark ; before me extended a black. line of walls 
and confused buildings : only one solitary light was to be seen on 
shore, and not a sound interrupted the universal silence... . This 
"was, nevertheless, that Alexandria, once. the rival of. Memphis 
and ‘Thebes, which ¢ contained three millions of inhabitants, which 
was the sanctuary of the Muses, -and which rang with the obstre- 
perous. orgies of Antony. and. Cleopatra amid the shades of night. 
But i in-vain I listened ; a fatal. charm plunged the inhabitants of 
modern. Alexandria i in profound silence : this charm is despotism, 
= which extinguishes all joy, and allows not even:a sigh to escape 
from the. bosom, of affliction. What sounds, indeed, could be 
expected to. arise from a city, of which. one third at Ieast is for- 
: saken ; of which another third i 18 occupied by sepulchres ; while 
the ches third, in the midst, of these two extremities, is a kind 
of palpitating trunk, which, lying between. ruins and tembs has 

aot even the strength, to rattle its chains 2? REP ett 
athe: At eight i in the morning of the 20th,. ri sack? s-boat carried 
‘me ¢ on shore, and Z desired to. be conducted to. M. Drovetti the 
French consul at. Alexandria~ So far I have spoken of our con- 
suls j in the Levant with the gratitude. which I owe them; in this 
instance I shall go still farther, and say, that I formed an acquain- 
tance with, M. Drovetti which has ripened intova. sincere. friend- 
ship. M. Drovetti, a native of Italy, and who has served. with 
credit in the military. profession, received me with that, simpli- 
city which distinguishes the soldier, and that warmth communi. 
cated by the influence of a delicious, clime,. I know not whether 
this work will find its W ay to the desert where he resides ; I wish 
it afay, that he may learn that time. has. not weakened my at. 
tachment ; that I have hot forgotten the emotion which he mani- 
fested, when he bade me farewell on the beach—an emotion truly 
generous in any man, w vho, like him, ‘wipes away the marks of it. 
with a hand ; mutilated i in the service, of his country. . f have nei- 
ther influence, nor patyons, nor fortune, but if I had,. for no per- 
300 would T more anaes employ them than for M, omknhed 
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' The reader certainly does not expect me to give a description 
\of Egypt. I have treated rather circumstantially of the ruins of 
Athens, because, after all; ‘they are not well known, except to 
amateurs of the arts; I have entered into minute details respect- 
ing Jerusalem, because Jerusalem was the principal object of my 
tour. But what should I say of Egypt? Who fs there now that 
-has not seen it ?. "Volney’s ‘Travels in that country are a real mas- 
terpiece in every point*but erudition: that has been exhausted 
by Sicard, Norden, Pecocke, Shaw; ‘Niebuhr, and some others : 
“while the drawings of M. Denon and the grand delineations of the 
‘Egyptian Institute, have placed before our eyes the monuments 
of Thebes and Memphis. I shall ‘therefore follow, without is 
gression, the mere dates of my journal. ~ Baa PHN S 

My Drovetti- gave mea lodging in the 





| hotise ‘of the chan, 
which stands almost close to the: ‘sea, in the commercial harbour. 
Since I was now in Egypt, I could not leave the country without 
seeing “the Nile and the pyramids: I therefore requested M. Dro- 
‘vetti to hire'me an Austrian vessel for Tunis, while I proceeded 
to contemplate the prodigy of a tomb. At Alexandria T found 
two French gentlemen belonging to the legation of M. de Lesseps, / 
who, I believe, had then been appointed consul-general of Egypt, 
but; if Iam not mistaken, has since continued at Leghorn. As 
they also intended to visit Cairo, we procured a gerb, in “which 
’ we embarked on the 23d for Rosetta. M. Drovetti kept Julian, 
who was ill of a fever, and provided me a janissary: John ¥ 
sent back to pote he in a Greek psi was pre- 
| to sail. ee ape eee 
We departed in the evening from Alexandria, and arrived in 
ae: night at the Bogaz of Rosetta. We crossed the bar without 
accident. At day-break we found ourselves at the mouth of the 
river, and landed upon the cape on our right. The Nile appear- 
ed in all its beauty; its current filled the channel without en- 
eroaching on its banks, and along its stream were seen verdant 
plains of rice’ ‘interspersed with” etached palm- trees, which re- 
presented columns and portiee . We went again on board, and 
soon approached Rosetta. It was then that I obtained the first 
view of that magnificent Delta, where nothing is “wanting except 
a free government and a happy people. But there cannot be a 
fine country without independence, the most serene sky is hate- 
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ful if we are fettered upon earth. I found nothing worthy’ of 
these superb plains but the memorials of the glory of my native 
Jand. I beheld the remains of the monuments* of a new civili- 
waiion brought by the genius of France to the banks of ‘the Nile ; 
¥ considered at the same time that the lances of our chevaliers, 
and the bayonets of our soldiers, had twice reflected the rays of 
so brilliant a sun: with this difference, that the manes of our 
chevaliers who fell on the unfortunate day of Massoura, were 
avenged by our soldiers at the battle of the pyramids. For the 
rest, though I was delighted with the appearance of a wide river 
and verdant plains, I was not much surprised; for it was an abso- 
lute picture of my rivers of Louisiana, and my American savan- 
nahs. Fain would I also/have: eect forests where I cherish- 
ed the first illusions of my life.» PEE TT OR Ae Sele dls 
M. Saint Mareel, the- eben Setanid at Riisbting received us 
with great politeness; and M. Caffe, a French mer chant, and one 
of the kindest of men, resolved to accompany us to Cairo. We 
made a bargain with the master of a large vessel, hired his best 
cabin, and, for the greater safety, admitted an’ Albania chief 
into our society. M. de Choiseul has accurately described abe 
seoldiers of ‘Alexandrid e120! 2< lien gmat yee RR le 
“These fierce Albanians,” anes “would still be heseisiat 
they had a Scanderbeg at their head: but. they are now mere 
banditti, whose very Jook indicates ferocity. They are tall, ac- 
tive, and muscular. Their dress consists of very wide trowsers ; 
a short petticoat; a waistcoat covered ‘with plates, chains, and 
several rows of large balls of silver. They wear buskins, fastened 
with thongs of leather, which sometimes’ come up to the knees, 
to keep on the calves of the legs, plates which assume their 
form and preserve them from rubbing against the horse. Their 
cloaks, bordered and laced with different colours, render their. 
dress still more picturesque. ‘They have no other covering for 
the head than a red ee = this they throw off when Seba are 
going to battle.”} SERS A AR ae LR 2h abate a tans 
The two days which We passed at Rosetta ‘were spent in sur- 
veying that pretty Arabian town, its gardens, and its wood of 


i Several buildings erected by command of the emperor are still to be scen . 
in Egypt. ETE 


{ The dress of the Aduanians is white, trimmed with red lace. - ” 
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palm-trees. Savary has somewhat. exaggerated the charms of 
‘this place; but he has not deviated so far from the truth as has 
been asserted. The pathos of his descriptions has proved. detri- 
mental to his authority as a traveller; but it is no more than jus- 
‘tice priest that his aot is more purlehi cient in truth. than his 
‘narrative. he aw pea Ey sk pega hE Aapiy ik aks j i. ; 

On kas sik noon, we went on hoard our vessel, arhich 
cant a considerable number of Turkish and Arab. passengers. 
We set sail, and began to ascend the Nile. On our left, a ver- 
dant marsh extended as far as the eye could reach ; on our right 
the river was lined with a cultivated border, beyond which were 
seen the sands of the desert.’ Palm-trees, thinly scattered here 
and there, indicated the sites of villages, like the trees planted 
‘about the cottages in the plains of Flanders. ‘The houses of 
these villages are built of earth, and raised on artificial mounts : 
an useless precaution, since there is very often not a creature 
in these houses to be saved from the inundations of the Nile. 
Part of the Delta is a waste; thousands of Fellahs have been 

- slaughtered by the Albanians, and the rest have removed to Up- 
— 1S 1 CO ee we: 

' Impeded by contrary nine pa ihe adit of he current, _ 
“we were seven tedious days in our progress from Rosetta ion 
Cairo. » Sometimes our sailors towed us along with a rope ; at 
others we advanced by the aid of a northerly breeze. which blew. 

- but fora moment. | We frequently stopped to take Albanians on 
-board; as early as the second. day. of our voyage we had four of 
» these people, who took possession of our cabin: we were obliged 
to put up with their brutality and insolence. At the least noise, 
' they ran up on the deck, seized their muskets, and like madmen 
‘seemed ready - to make: war on absent enemies. I have seen 
them take aim at children who ran along the bank of the river 
asking charity : the Tittle unfortunates ran and. hid themselves be- 
hind the: ruins of their huts, as if accustomed to these horrid di- 
/yersions.. During. this time, our Turkish merchants went on 
shore, eanitad quietly on their heels, turned their faces . towards 
Mecca, and cut a kind of religious capers in the’ middle of the 

fields. Our Albanians, half Mussulmans and half Christians, 

‘ ejaculated : “ Mahomet !” and “ Virgin Mary !” took their beads 
from their pockets, repeated obscene words in French, swallowed 
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large pitchers of wine, fired their muskets in the air, and insulted 
doth Christians and Mahometans.  ~ SRE UD RR fo: 
Is it then possible that the laws can make such a distinction 
among men? Can those-hordes of Albanian banditti, those stupid 
Mussulmans, those Fellahs so cruelly oppressed, inhabit the same 
places where once lived a people so industrious, so peaceable, so 
wise—a people of whose manners: and customs Herodotus and 
Diodorus in particular have left us such a pleasing description. Is 
there in any poem a finer picture than the following’? 
\. “In the early ages the kings of Egypt did not conduct 
_ themselves like those of other nations, where they do whatever 
they please, without being obliged to follow any rule or to take- 
any advice ; every thing was prescribed them by the laws, not 
only in regard to the government of the kingdom, but also in. 
relation to their private conduct. | They could not have purchas- 
ed slaves, or even such as were born in their residences, to 
wait upon them; but the sons of the principal priests, always” 
above the age of twenty years, and the best educated persons in 
the whole nation, were given them for this ‘purpose ; that the 
monarch, seeing himself night and “day surrounded ‘by’ the’ 
‘ost distinguished of the Egyptian youth, “might do nothing « 
“mean or unbecoming-his rank. ©In fact, if princes $6 easily 
phinge into all sorts of vice, it is because they find ministers: 
ever ready to be the tools of their passions. "There were in- 
particular, certain hours of the day and hight when the king 
could not dispose of his time'as he pleased, but was’ obliged’ to 
perform duties specified by the laws. © At day-break he was re-— 
quired to read the letters addressed to him by his’ subjects, that, 
being acquainted from his own knowledge with the wants of his 
kingdom, he might supply them all. and correct ‘all abuses... 
Having bathed, he put ona splendid robe, and: other insignia of 
royalty, to go and sacrifice to the gods. When the victims had 
been led to the altar, the high priest, standing, and in the pre-— 
sente of all. ihe people prayed aloud to the gods to preserve the | 
king, an won him all sorts of prosperity, because he 
governed his subjects with justice.» ‘He then enumerated in’ his - 
prayer all the virtues befitting a sovercion, continuing in these — 
words: * Because he is master of himself, magnanimous, beniefi-- 
cent, kind to others, an enemy to falsehood, his punishigents are 
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aot equal to his erimes, and his rewards surpass ‘the 'servicés for 
which they are conferred.’- Having said several things « of this 


kindy he condenined the errors into which the king had fallen 
through ignorance. ‘It is true he exculpated the monarch himself, | 


but he loaded with exererations the flatterers and all those who 
had given him bad counsel. The high priest adopted this method, 
because advice mingled with praise is often more efficacious than 
severe reproof, for inspiring sovereigns with the fear of the gods 
and the love of virtue. After this, the king having sacrificed and 
consulted the entrails of the victim, the reader of the sacred books 
read to him some remarkable actions or words of great men ; in: 
order that the head of the commonwealth, having his mind imbued 
with excellent principles; might put them in wile dol on ‘such oc: 
casions as should present themselves’? ure 


It is greatly to be regretted that the. iusttious rand btirehodl’ 


of Cambray, instead of delineating an imaginary Egypt, had bor- 
rowed this picture, working it up with such colours as his ex- 
quisite ‘genius. would have: suggested. -Faydit is right on this 
single point, if it be possible for that man to be right who-is to- 
tally destitute of decorum, honesty, and. taste. But still Fene- 


lon should have retained, at any rate, the growund-work of the) 
adventures of his own invention, and related’ them’ in’ the’ most 


ancient style; the sAsecae of ‘Thermosiris alone is paolo in 
yee t0..2 long pores Gee OSS AO 

“ ] advanced into a igloonty: forest, where. 1 a et once “pers 
speaienilt man holding a book in- his hand. ‘This old’ man 
had a large forehead, bald, and somewhat wrinkled; a white 
beard descended to his waist; his person was tall and majestic, 
and his complexion still fresh and. ruddy. His eyes were lively. 
é and ‘piercing, his voice mild, his. words simple and ami lable. 
= did I behold ‘such a venerable old man; sesh name was 


"i pee ‘ n 
te Ae EAP SR at 





We e neva capone lve sera of Menouf, which’ mpravehiee 
me from. ‘seeing the fine wood of palm-trees on the great western 
branch; but the Arabs then infested the west bank of that branch: 
which borders on the Libyan Desert... On leaving the canal of 
Menouf, and continuing to ascend the river, we perceived on our 
left the ridge of Mount Mokattam, and on our right the high’ 
sandy downs of Libya. Jn the y ecmalal space between these 
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two chains of mountains, we soon’deseried the tops of the pyra- 
mids, from which we weré yet upwards of ten leagues distant.- 
, During: the remainder of our r voyage, which took us” near eight 
* ‘hours, I remained upon deck to contemplate these tombeyiwhich 
seemed to increase in ‘magnitude and height as we approached. 
The Nile, which then resembled a little sea; the mixture of the 
sands of the desert, and the freshest verdure ; the palin-trees, the 
sycamores, the domes, the’ mosques, and the minarets of. Cairo; 
the distant pyramids of Sakkarah; from which the river. seemed 
to issue as from its immense reservoirs, altogether’ formed oa 
scene to which the world cannot produce a parellel. “ But in 
spite ofall the efforts of men,” says Bossuet, “ their insignifi- 
€ance is invariably apparent ; these pyramids were tombs! Nay 
‘more ; the kings by whom ‘they were erected had not the satisfac- 
tion of being interred in easy rs ey Fane did not enjoy 
their sepulchre.” = ARES RIS Et 
“I confess, ‘however, that at the! are aot ‘of the- Sigsasinde, 
the only sentiment I felt'was admiration) ‘Philosophy, I.know 
ean sigh or smile at the reflection’ that the ‘most stupendous 
monument ever erected by: the hand of man isa tomb: but why 
‘should we behold in the. pyramid of Cheops nothing but+a: ‘heap 
of stones and a skeleton? It was not fromva sense: of his. nothing- 
ness that man reared such a sepulchie,: but from the: instinct of 
‘his immortality : this sepulchre is not the boundary. that marks 
the termination of the career of a day; but the entrance of a life 
without end; ‘tis'an everlasting gate erected ,on the: confines of 
cternity. “All these people” (of Egypt) says’ Diodorus Siculus, 
* considering the duration of life as a very short period, and. of 
little importance, are on the other hand extremely -solicitous 
about that long memory which virtue leaves behind it—For this 
reason: they give to the habitations of the living» the name of inns, 
where they sojourn only for a short. time, but ‘that of eternal 
abodes to the tombs of the dead, which: ‘they are never more to 
quit, Accordingly, the kings have manifested a certain Andiffer- 
ence in regard to the construction of their. — and bestowed 
all their attention on that of theirtombs.?. — yee a Me 
’ [isinsisted, at the present day; that: all eaaiehideden hada 
physical utility, and it is not considered that theresa moral utili- 
ty for nations of a much higher order, which was studied by the 
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tesislators of antiquity. Is, then, isla to be learned from the. 
sight of a tomb? If any lesson is taught. by it, why should we 
complain that a king resolved to render: that: lesson. perpetual ? 
Majestic monuments constitute. an essential part of the glory of 5 
évery human society. Unless we maintain that it is a matter of 
indifference whether anation leaves behind it a name or no name’ 
in history, we. cannot: ‘condemn. those structures which extend the. 
memory of a people beyond its own existence, and make itcon- 
temporary with the future generations that fix their residence in 
its forsaken fields. Of what consequence is it:then whether these: 
edifices were amphitheatres or sepulchres? Every thing is a tomb, : 
with a nation that no longer exists. When man is gone the monu- 
ments of Ais life are still more vain than those of his death: his 
mausolemn i is at least serviceable to his: ashes ; but do his pala- 
ces retain any particle of his pleastres:? ay Heer) Mem ao 3S ie 
_ Most certainly, if we would be strict, a little grave is sufficient 
for: all, and six feet of ground, as.Matthew Molé observes, will 
always do justice to the greatest man in the world: God may be 
adored under a tree, as beneath the dome of St..Peter’s; and a 
man may live in.a cottage as well as in the Louvre. The error 
of this mode of reasoning consists, in. transferring one order of 
things i in another. Besides, a nation isnot’ more happy when it ’ 
lives in ignorance of the arts; than when it leaves)behind striking 
evidences of its genius. People have ceased to believe in the. 
existence of those communities of shepherds who pass their days 
in innocence, and beguile the delicious hours with rambling in the 
recesses of forests. Full well we know that these honest pastors 
make war upon each other, that they may feast upon the sheep 
of their neighbours. Their bowers are neither shaded with vines, 
nor embalmed with the perfume of flowers;you are suffocated 
in their habitations with the smoke, and stifled with the stench of 
milk. In poetry, and in philosophy, a petty half barbarous tribe 
may enjoy every earthly blessing ; but merciless history subjects 
them to the same calamities as the rest of mankind. Are they 
who so loudly exclaim against glory—are they, I would ask, to- 
tally regardless of renown? For my part, so far from considering 
the monarch, who erected the great) Pyramid, as a madman, I 
look upon him to have been a sovereign of a magnanimous dis- 
position. ‘The idea of vanquishing time bya tomh, of surviving 
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generations, manners, laws, an | ages, by a coffin, cou id ot have 
rr ERT t 
sprung froma vulgar mind. ‘ 


this be pride, it is ; at least a. gr ci 
Fda Such, vieaees 4 dat mie) brastaede the ae Pyramid, 


ozs 





as oa 


foe ‘of turf, seni cov er, the remains oe the pert ‘ond "the ore 
of the Ohio. W hen, 1 visited. these, | I was in avery. -differe nt state: 
of mind from that i in which L contemplated the mausoleum 3 of 
the Pharaohs : L was then beginning. my 





urney, : and now am 

finishing it, The world, , at these two periods of my Tife, wore to 

me preeisely the appearance. of the two. deserts i in. wrishgh have 

seen these: two. Species: of, tomliee, 8 a smiling wilderness, » and | 

ren sands aoe ee 1 Sapa eae 
We Janded at Boulak, where w we. hited horses a and a asses 0.carry 


us to: Cairo. This. city, commanded by the ancic nt castle. of 
Babylon and Mount -Mokattam,. forms. a very picturesque | view, 
from the great number . _of palm-trees, syeamores, and aminarets, 
which rise from the midst of it. We entered it. by aruined s suburb, 
and lay- “stalls, where ‘vultures y were. devouring their prey. 2 We e 
alighted in the quarter, of the Franks, a street without any thor- 
oughfare, the entrance of. which i is shut up every. night, dike the 
exterior cloisters of a convent... _ We were. received. by Monsieur 
panne whom M. Drovetti. had entrusted with. the English agen- 
cy at Cairo. He took us under his protection,and sent to acquaint 
the. pacha with our arrival ; he at the same. time caused. the. five 
French Mamelukes to: be apprised: of the. cireumstance, tl that they 
might attend us in our excursions, _ es etal WW Quelle areal (acs 
These: mamelukes were im the: service of the pacha. cee 
armies always leave behind them. some. straglers 5 3,ours lost iz 
this manner two or three hundred men, who remain ad dispersed. 
in Egypt. They followed the fortunes of. different beys,. and 
soon became renowned for their valour, If.wwas universally ; ad- 


mitted, that if these deserters, instead of espousing opposite inter- 


* 














é o =a! 
jig my i 








* By the greatest.of accidents the name of: ray host is effaced in my journal, 
and I fear that my memory has not retained it correctly, for which reason I can- 
not venture to insert it. I should not forgives myself for such a mischance if my_ 
wnemory were as treacher ous in regard to the services, attentions, and chy ities 
of my host, a8 it bas: proved in respect to his namie. — R 
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esis, bad united and appointed a French bey, they might have 
‘made themselves masters of the. whole country.» Unfortunately, 
they wanted a leader, and almost all perished in the pay of the 
masters whom they. had chosen.. When I was at. Cairo, Moha- » 
‘med Ali. Pacha was still. deploring the death of one of these | 
brave fellows. This soldier, who was at firsta drum-boy in one 
of our regiments, had falien by the chance of war into the hands 
of the Turks; before he had arrived at manhood he enlisted him- 
‘self among the troops of the pacha. Mohamed, to whom he was 
a’stranger, séeing him. charge a whole host of enemies, cried out: 
“Who is that man? he must be a Frenechman”?—and a French- 
man he actually proved to be. From that moment he became 
a favourite with his master, and nothing was talked of but his 

intrepidityy He was killed shortly before my arrival in Egypt, in 
an action in which the other five mamelukes lost their horses. - 

a These 1 men were natives of Gascony, Languedoc, and. Picardy : ! 
their chief acknowledged that he-was the son of a shoemaker of 
Toulouse. ‘The next in authority to him acted as interpreter for 
his comrades. He spoke Turkish and Arabic very fluently, and, 
always. said in French j’etions, j ’alliont, ge fashions. A. third, 
a tall young man, very slender aad pale, had lived a Jong time in 
the desert with the Bedouins, and exceedingly regretted that way 
of life. He’ told me ‘that when he found himself alone in the 
midst of sands, upon” a camel, he was seized with sueh transports 
of joy that he was unable to restrain them. ‘The pacha esteem~ 
ed these men so highly, that ke preferred them to the rest of his 
spahis: they alone equalled and even surpassed the intrepidity 
of those formidable horse destroyed by the emperor at the battle 
of the Pyramids., We live in an age of wonders; every French- 
man now seems to be summoned to perform an extraordinary: 
part: five soldiers out of the lowest ranks of our army were, in 
1806, all but masters of Cairo. Nothing could be a more amusing 
and singular spectacle than to see Abdallah of 'Foulouse take the 
strings of his caftan, fay them about the faces of the Arabs, and 
Albanians who annoyed him, and thus clear a wide passage for us’ 
through the most populous streets... For the rest, these kings: by 
exile had, after the example of Alexander, adopted the manners 
of the conquered: they wore long vests of silk, fine white turbans, 
and superk arms; they kept a harém,, slaves, and. horses of thes. 
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highest blood = things which their fathers in Gascony and Picardy 
knew nothing at all about. But among the mats, the carpets, 
the divans which I saw in their house, I remarked a relic of their 
Prat land; it was an uniform which exhibited ables 5 ry 
different places, and covered the foot of a bed made up in the 
French fashion. Abdallah perhaps reserved these honourable 
tatters for the conclusion of the dream, like the shepherd. raised 


to the station of prime | marinister: 4.) vase a eles ee 
Le coffre étant ouvert, ony vit des lambeaux, 
Lhabit d’un gardeur de'troupeaux, 8 
Petit chapeau, jupon, panetiére, houlette, =, ny Bass 


Et, Je Boas aussi sa musétte. _ 
- » 4s 


a 


Pa the castle to examine Joscun's Well, the ‘mosque, Rte, ‘The 
pacha’s son then resided in this castle, We paid our respects to 
his excellency,, who might be about fourteen or fifteen years. old. 
We. found him seated on a carpet in a ruinous” apartment, sur- 
rounded by a dozen flatterers, eager to. gratify all his caprices. 
Never did I behold a more disgusting spectacle. The: father of 
this boy was scarcely. master, of Cairo, and. possessed neither Up- 
per nor Lower Egypt. It was in this state of things that twelve. 
miserable savages fed with the vilest adulation a young barbarian 
shut up for safety ina. dungeon.. Such was the master to whom 
the Egyptians looked forward after so many ealamities! . > 

While they were thus engaged, in one. corner of the castle. 
in corrupting the mind of a boy who was destined to govern men: 
in another part they were busily coining money of the basest 
alloy: and that the inhabitants of Cairo might. receive without 
a murmur both the adulterated coin and the depraved chief 
that were preparing for hie the guns were) wigan pig 
the: city ae aie ae RE eae ata line 

* Iwas much better Dieakalt to elpaate abroad sith my: te 
and to admire from the top of the castle the immense picture: 
presented i in the distance by the Nile, the cultivated. district, the 
desert, and the pyramids. Though four leagues from the latter, 
we seemed to be quite close to them. I could. perfectly distin-- 
guish with my naked eye the courses of stones, and the head of 
the: Sphynx rising above the sand; with a telescope I counted 
the steps at the angles of the great Pyramid and discerned the 
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eyes, mouth and ears of ithe Sphyms 80 Mois are ieee 
masses. brent oe ie ite iy ie 
eta. the plains which shen dona the thas side of the Nile to. 
the. desert where the pyramids rear = abe lofty epee once stood 
as city of Memphist'= jy Te, ial 
“These happy plains,” says” igaesia’ x feportadt to be the 
abode of the just after death, are, in fact, no other than the beau- 
tiful country i in the vicinity of the lake Acherusia, near Memphis, 
composed of fields and ponds covered with corn or the lotos. — 
It is not. without foundation that the dead have been said to re- 
side here, for here terminate the funeral ceremonies of most of 
the Egyptians, when their bodies, having been conveyed across 
the Nile and the lake -Acherusia, are finally deposited in tombs 
constructed under the surface of these plains. The ceremonies 
yet practised in Egypt correspond with all the notions of the 
Greeks respecting the infernal regions, as to: the boat i in which 
the body is transported ; the piece of money that must be given 
to, the ferryman, named, in the Egyptian language, Charon; the 
temple of the gloomy Hecate, situate at the entrance of hell; the 
gates of the. ‘Cocytus and Lethe, turning on brazen hinges; and 
other gates, which are. those of mele and of s oo ees is sis 
Put wm heads Ox 6ges Wh 9 
On the second we hic to » Djize; a a the ata of mata We 
examined the Nilometer in the midst of the ruins of the house of 
Mourad Bey. We had thus advanced a good deal nearer to the 
Pyramids. At this distance. they seemed to be of immense 
height: tewering above the verdant rice- fields, the current of the 
river, the tops of the palms and sycamores, they appeared, in 
this point of view, like colossal structures erected in a magnifi- 
cent garden. ‘The beams of the sun, of admirable: softness, 
coloured the sterile chain of Mokattam, the sands of Lybia, the 
horizon of Sakkarah, and the plain of the tombs. A brisk wind. 
drove the light white clouds towards Nubia, and raffled the ex- 
panded surface of the Nile. I thought Egypt the finest country in 
the world; I love the very deserts which border it, and while 
open to the imagination the field of immensity, ; LIM 
- On. our return from this excursion, we saw the: Vasceltod 
mesque which eS have. pmpentichee in etreuling: of: Fics of Jerusas 


Pas 
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Tem, and which tae eke to Eis to ) be the model of the cathedral 


of Cordova. wed she asee Se Lane 
I spent five days, more at Cairo, in the hope of visiting the. 
sepulchres: of the Pharaohs; but this was impossible. Most un- 


” Juckily, the waters of the Nile had not yet ‘sufficiently subsided, 
to allow of my yoing on horseback to the pyramids, and were 
not high enough to admit of approaching them in a boat. We 
sent out people to sound the fords, and explore the country ; but 
all the Arabs agreed in reporting that it would be necessary to 
wait at least three weeks or a month before the. journey could 
be undertaken. Such a delay might have kept me all the winter in 
Eeypt, for the westerly winds were just beginning to blow; and 
this would not have agreed either with my “object or my finances. 
I had already lingered too long on my journey, and by resolving 
upon this excursion to Cairo, I ran the risk of never more re- 
visiting France. I was therefore obliged to yield to my fate, to 
return to Alexandria, and to be ronitent- with, Naviigy beheld a6 
pyramids with my eyes, as I could not touch them with my 
hands. I requested M. Caffe, on the first opportunity, to inscribe 
my name, according to custom, on these prodigious tombs: for 
like to fulfil all the little duties of a pious traveller.» Are wé 
not gratified | when we read, on the relics. of Memnon’s stative;. 
the names of the Romans who heard it sigh when gilded by the 
first beams of the rising sun? ‘These Romans were strangers; 
fike ourselves, in the Gat of Beypt, a anid Be! it we : Shall ea 
pass away. uae ee 
For the rest, I could easily have reedneiled, a hye: to ay ési- | 
dence at Cairo; it is the only place that Lhave seen which at al} 
comes up to the idea we usually form of an oriental city. Ac- 
cordingly it figures in the Arabian Nights. It still retains | many 
traces of the visit of the French: the women show themsélves . 
With less reserve. than formerly ; j you are at perfect liberty, to go 
in and out whenever and wherever yeu please ; and the European 
dress, instead of being an object of insult, is'@ claim to protection. 
There is a very pleasant gatden having ciréular alleys: planted 
with palm-trees, which serves ive a tn whine this” was: ‘the 
work of our soldiers. aa ale 
ho I left Cairo, I made Abdallah a ere of dcdouble- 
Ned gun, of Le Page’s manufacture, which he promised to 
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‘make use of on the first opportunity. I bade adieu to. “my host, 
and my amiable fellow- -travellers, and proceeded to Boulak, 
' where I embarked with M. Caffe for Rosetta. We were the only » ‘i 
passengers i in the vessel, and we got under weigh : at seven in ae was 

evening of the 8th of November. ig 
~ We fell down the river by the branch of Menonf. On the 
morning of the 10th, just as we had cleared that channel, and 
Were again entering. the: great branch of Rosetta, we perceived 
the west bank of the river occupied by a camp. of ‘Arabs. In 
spite of all our efforts the current drove us to that side, and oblig- 
ed us to keep near the shore. A sentinel, concealed behind an 
old wall, called to the master to land. 'The latter replied that 
he “was in a hurry to reach the place of his destination, and ‘that, 
besides, he was not an enemy. During this dialogue we had 
approached within pistol-shot of the shore, and the current ran, 
in this direction for the space of a mile. The sentinel, seeing 
that we pursued our course, fired. upon us: this first: ball nar- 
rowly missed the man at the helm, who returned it with his’ car- 
bine. The whole camp taking the alarm, hastened to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and we were exposed to the fire of the whole line. 
We proceeded. very ‘slowly, for the wind was contrary, and, to 
crown our ill luck, we grounded for a inoment. We were ‘es 
armed: I had given my piece, as I have related, to Abdallah. i 
would have persuaded M. Caife, whose kindness to me had 
brought him into this disagreeable adventure, to go below ; but * 
though the father of a family, and advanced in years, he insisted 
on remaining upon deck. I remarked the extraordinary agility 
of an Arab, who fired; charged his piece as he. ran, fired again, 
and that without suffering the vessel to gain upon him a single 
step. ‘The current at leng h carried: us towards the opposite. 
bank ; but in so doing, it threw us into a. camp of Albanian rebels, 
from whom we were inmuch greater danger than from the Arabs, 
for they were: provided with cannon, and a single ball might have 
_ sunk us. We perceived a bustle on shore; but, luckily, night 
came on. We kindled no fire, and maintained profound silence. | 
Providence conducéted us, without farther accident, amid these 
hostile patios to sok ide where we pee on the Ate at fee iD 
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it {hve Spent two days with uM ‘Caffe and M. de Saint Mar- 
; ai anil set out oh the 13th for Alexandria. On quitti 2 Egypt, 
I saluted it ‘in these : beautiful Tin ines of M. Esmenard, ‘in = poem 
‘entitled, La Navigation. ren: a 







es ac a 
Beis ‘Mere antique en arts et des. fables divines, Pip 
Foi, dont la gloire assise au milieu des ruines) . ke, 
en ‘“Etonne le’ génie et confond notre orgueil, Rss 
| “‘Beypte'véndrable, of, du forid cercueil, é 
‘Ta grandeur colossale insulte &nos chiméres; $y feb, 2p aaa 
C’est ton peuple qui sut, 2 ces barques légéres ; 
~ Dont rien ne dirigeoit le cours audacieux, a 
Chercher des guides | stirs dans la voiite dés ‘eieux. 
Waar calls sacré’ qui féconde tes tives ; 
‘Tapportoit én tribut’ ‘ses ondes: fiigitives, 
“Et sur Pemail dec. prés égarant les poissons, 
~ Da limon de ses flots nourissoit tes moissons, 
‘Les hameaux dispersés sur les hatiteurs fertilés, 
“aun nouvel Océan sembloit former les Hes; 
Les .palmiers ranimés:par'la fraicheur des e553 es 
Csigd Yonde salutaire abaissoient leurs rameaux 5_ ened 
> Par-les feux du Cancer Syéne poursnivie, — 
Dan ses sables bralans sentoit filtrerla ‘vie; “ 
"Bt des murs de Péluse aux lieux 6d fat” Memphis, ig eel a SIS 


~ 


Milie'canots'flottoient’surla terre Isis, > 0 
4.e foible papyrus, par des tissus’fragiles, _ a hee Shee, 


_ Formoit les flanes etroits de ees barques agiles, 
“Qui des lieux séparés conservant lés rapports, ~ 
Reunissoient PEgypte en parcourant'ses bords. 
_ “Mais lorsque. dans les airs Ja’ Vierge triomphante 
-Ramenoit vers le Nil son onde decroissante, 
~ Quand les troupeaux belans et les épis dorés _ 
~Semparoient 4 leur tour des champs désaltévés. 
Alors autres vaisseaux, 2 Pactiye industric, Se 
“Ouvroient des: ‘aquilens Vorageuse) patrie, a 
Alors mille oités que décoroient 1&8 arts, 
V’immense pyramide, et cent palaisepars, = 
‘Du Nil enorgueilli couronnoient le rivage. iin x 
‘Dans les 'sables d’Ammon le porphyry: sauvage, Py 
En colonne hardi lancé dans les\airs, > > ne 
De sa pompe étrangére étonnoit les déserts.. 


‘O grandeur des mortéls!’ Q temps’ itnpitoyalile ! 


“Les destius vont comblés:'daus leur courselimmuable 
Hes siecles ont détruit cet delat: passager > oy fe 
— Bue Ta eee Egypte-offritd Vétranger. 0 es eb ‘ 


"moter, aa oaimanr, ae ang 
‘Phe same day, the 13th, at seven.in the evening, I arrived at 
WAleXandrial 0 5 Cad hee ae 
-M. Drovetti had hired me an Austrian’ vessel for Tunis, She 
carried one hundred and twenty tons, and was commanded by. tg 
“Ragusan. ‘The mate, named Francis Dinelli, was a young Ve- - 
“netian, of great skill in his »profession. The necessary prepara- 
tions for the voyage, and stormy weather, kept us in the harbour 
for'ten days, which ‘interval LT employed in ‘looking about me at 





Alexandria. | ee, 

We ‘find ‘in ‘Strabo the ‘most satisfactory details ‘respecting 
ancient Alexandria ; thanks-to M. de V. olney, the modern city is 
‘equally. well known, that traveller having given a most complete 
‘and faithful picture of it. ‘I refer-the reader to the account of 
that ‘traveller, which, as- a descriptive ‘piece, has) not perhaps its 
superior in our language. _As to the monuments of Alexandria, 
‘Pococke, Norden, Shaw, Thevenot, Paul Lucas, ‘Pott, Niebuhr, 
Sonnini, and-a hundred others, have examined, enumerated, and 
measured them. TI shall therefore. merely introduce here the in 
striptiop on'Pompey’s pillar. I ‘believe ‘Tam the first traveller that 
has’ brought it to’France. BSS cpa ae ba Oo 
|For the possession of this piece ‘of ‘antiquity, the Tearned world 
is indebted to some English officers, who covered the inscription 
with plaster, and thus obtained an impression ofthe characters - 
which compose it. sg eae yes 8 5) 

_ ’Pococke copied some of the letters: several -other ‘travellers 
had perceived it, and I myself made out with my naked eye seve- 
‘ral syllables, among the rest, this commencement ‘of-a word ATOK 
which is decisive. ‘The-impressions on plaster furnished - these 

- four lines ; | cee : 


.TO...QTATON AYTOKPATOPA 
TON MOAIOTXON AABZANAPEIAE 

_ AIOK....H....JANONTON....TON 
T1O...EMAPXOS Alrrnror.,, — 


Lo this inscription it will be necessary to prefix the: word:ros. | 
‘The first-break must ‘be’ filled: up with NEO®, ‘the second with a A 


the:third with T s:the fourth with arrorz, and the fifth with AAION. 


Kt will be perceived that there is nothing arbitrary here except the 
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word: ATTOTZTON, which, however, i is not of much ¢ consequence. 


, With these additions it willread as follows: gers shaun 
me ais ye) ae 


TON SOOTATON AYTOKPATOPA Le aR 
| ‘TON TIOAIOTXON AAEZANAPEIAE~ =e 
~ AIOKAHTIANON TON ATITOYETON ot bo i 


“ Troaaton BITAPXOZ AITYHTOY. 


& To the very wise emperor, the protector of ‘Atesatidrie: Diocle- Rs 
sian Augustus, Pollio, prefect of Beypt eee hey 44 70h 
“'Thus all doubts relative to Pompey’s pillar are aesied up.* 
But is history silent on this subject? I think 1 recollect sedaidare 
in the life of one of the fathers of the Desert, written in Greek 
by a contemporary, that, during an earthquake which happened 
by Alexandria, all the columns were overthrown rele ses ai 

sian’s. 
M. Boissonade proposes to suppress ‘the word mPox in my 
reading, which is perfixed merely to govern the accusatives, and 
: whose place is not marked on the base of the column.: He con- 
ceives, that in this case, as in a great number of inscriptions recor- 
ded by Chandler, Wheeler, Spon, &c. the word srizyct, honora- 
’ git, is understood. M. Boissonade, who is destined‘to console us. 
for the loss or the old age eh so ney illustrious scholars, is 
evidently right. r 
At Alexandria I enjoyed one of thee: little eratifichtionis of 
vanity which authors are so fond of, and which had before made 
me so proud at Sparta. Arich Turk, a traveller and astronomer, 
whose name’ was Ali Bey el Abassy, having heard my name 
mentioned, declared that he was acquainted with my works. I 
paid him a visit with the consul. 4h! mon cher Atala, et ma-chere 
René! exclaimed he, as soon as he saw me. . At that moment 
Ali Bey seemed worthy of being a descendant of the great Sala- 
din’s. I am likewise inclined to believe, that he is the most 
Jearned and polished Turk in the world, though he is not perfect- 
ly acquainted with the genders: of nouns in Eapneh, but 2 non ihe 
paucis offendar maculis. 
. If 1 had been enchanted with Eeypt, I dich Se wenanis on 
the contrary, he Beost dreary and desolate place in the world. 


* That is to say, as far as relates to the inseription, for the eolumn tsa is of 
much, higher antiquity than this dedication, 


Ss 
a 


aa 


t 





From the terrace. of the consuls nave i could perceive nothing 
but a naked sea, breaking against the low and still more naked. 
coast, harbours almost empty, and the Lybian deserts stretehing to. ry 
the south as far as the eye could reach. This desert seemed, 
as it were, an extension of the yellow and level surface. of the | ‘il 
deep. - You might imagine that you had before. you but one sin- 
gle sea, one half of. which was” agitated and turbulent, and the 
other half. silent, and motionless. _ Modern Alexandria every 
where mingling its ruins with the ruins. of the ancient city; am 
Arab. galloping among them upon an ass: a number of half- 
starved dogs devouring the carcases of the camels on the beach; 
the flags of European consuls waving over their habitations,. and 
displaying hostile colours. in the midst of tombs—such was. the 
spectacle | here presented to my view. ay 
_ Sometimes. I took a ride with M. ‘Drovetti SS the old town, Ce 
Necropolis, or to. the desert. The plant which yields soda 
scarcely covered. the ay sand ; “the jackals fled at our approach; 
a species. of ericket chirped. with a shrill and disagreeable voice, 
painfully reminding you_ of the villager’s cot in this solitude, 
where no rural smoke ever calls you to the tent of the Arab. 
This place. has become still more dreary since the English i inun- 
dated. the spacious hollow which served Alexandria for a gar- 
den Nothing meets the eye. but sand, water, and Pompey’s 
ane, pillar, ¥ 
On the platform of his house, M. Drovetti had built an aviary, 
in the shape of a tent, where he kept quails and partridges of 
various kinds. We spent whole hours in walking to and fro in 
this aviary, and talking of France. The ‘conclusion of all our 
conversations was, that we ought to. seek, as speedily as ‘possible 
for some humble retreat, in our native land, and there bury our 
long-cherished hopes. _ One day, after a long argument on the 
subject of repose, I turned towards the sea, and pointed to the 
ship in which I was soon to embark, battered by the winds. Not 
but that, after all, the desire of repose is natural to man; but the 
object which to us appears the most humble, is not always the 
most easily attained, and very often the cottage and the palace 
alike’ elude our wishes. . ‘ 
‘The sky was overcast during my ‘whole stay at Resandiaae 
and the sea gloomy and wae I went to sleep and awoke 
3 
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amidst the continual roaring of the billows, which broke almost 
at the foot of the consul’s house. I might have applied to my- 
self the reflections of Eudore, if an author be allowed to quote 
his own work : 

“The dismal murmur of the sea was the first sound that greet- 
ed my ear on coming into the world: upon how many shores- 
have I since beheld these same billows breaking, which I -here 
contemplate! Who would haye supposed, a few years since, that 
I should hear those waves, which I saw sporting ox the fine sands 
of Messenia, roaring on the coasts of Italy, on the shores of the 
Batavi, of the Bretons, and of Gaul? Where will be the end of 
my peregrinations? Happy should I have been, had death over- 
taken me before I set out on my travels through the world, and 
when I had yet no adventures to relate.’* 

During my compulsory stay at Alexandria, L received seve- 
ral letters from M. Caffe, my brave companion in the voyage up 
and down the Nile. I shall give an extraet from one, dated Ro-. 
setta, November 14th, 1806, as it contains a few particulars rela- 
tive to the affairs of Egypt at that period : 

“Mohamed Aga,} the present treasurer of Mohamed Ali, 
pacha of Cairo, arrived here about noon: it is reported that he 
demands a contribution of five hundred purses upon the new rice. 
So you see things get worse and worse. 

“ The village where the Mameltkes defeated the Albanians, 
and which both of them plundered, is called Nekle: the name 
of that where we were attacked by the Arabs is Saffi.”’ 

On the 23d of November, at noon, the wind having become 
favourable, I went on board with my French servant. I took 
leave of M. Drovetti on the shore, and we once more promised 
each other remembrance and friendship. Our ship lay at an- 
chor in the great harbour of Alexandria, where Christian vessels 
are now admitted as well as Turkish: a revolution owing to. our 
arms. I found on board a rabbi from Jerusalem, a native of Bar- 
bary, and two poor Moors of Moroeco, perhaps descendants of 
the Abencerrages, returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca. 'They 
begged their passage of me as a charity. I received the children 

* Les Martyrs, 


t+ Mahomed Aga, the chief of the Albanians, struck with the lustre of a great 
Bame, has added that of the emperor to his OWN: 
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of Israel and Mahomet in the name of Jesus Christ. © In reality, I 
could claim no great ‘merit on this account, for I ok ‘it into my 
head that these poor creatures would bring me good luck. cn 
At two | 0 "clock we weighed anchor. A pilot steered us ‘Out at oe 
the port. We had but very little wind, and that from. the 
south. We continued three days within sight of Pompey’ $ pil- 
lar, which we pereeived at the horizon. At length, on the third 
day, the evening gun of the port. of Alexandria seemed to give the 
signal for our final departure ; a. breeze sprung up from the north, 
and we made sail to the west. ' ‘We first attempted. to. cross the 
great Gulph of Libya, but the’ wind, which before was ‘not very” 
favourable, shifted to the north-west on the 29th of November, 
and we were cbliged to stand ‘out between Crete and the. coast 
of Africa. ‘ i ms gs 
On the Ist of Deceniter, the an settling. in’ ‘ithe west, com- 
‘pletely obstructed our farther progress. It got round by degrees 
to the south-west, and encreased to a tempest, which lasted till 
our arrival at ‘Tunis. The remainder of our voyage | was but a 
kind of incessant shipwreck, for the long space of forty-two days. 
Qn the 3d we took in all the sails, and began to seud before the 
sea. In this manner we were ‘carried. with prodigious violence 
to ‘ih very coast of Caramania : there, for four whole days, had 
abundant jeisure to survey the dnearys and ‘elevated. summits of 
the Cragus, enveloped i in clouds. We kept. beating about, _and 
endeavouring, on the slightest variation of the wind, to get out 
‘to sea. We had for a moment, some thoughts of going into the 
harbour of Chateau Rouge; but the captain, who was extremely 
‘timorous, durst not trust himself i in those roads. The night 
of the eighth was very trying: a sudden squall from the soutli 
drove us towards the island of Rhodes: the sea ran so high : as to 
strain the ship exceedingly. We deseried a small Greek feluc- 
ca half under water, to which we could. afford no assistance. She 
passed within a cable’s length of our stern. The erew, consist- 
ing of four 1 men, were on their knees upon deck: they had’ hung 
a lantern to their mast, and their lamentable cries were wafted 
to us by the winds. Next morning we saw nothing of this felucca. 
‘The wind having shifted to the north, we hoisted the foresail; — 
and endeavoured to keep to the southward of Rhodes. We made 
the island of Scarpante. On the 10th the wind again changed to 
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the west, and we lost all hopes of being able to pursue our course.. 
oi iached the captain. to relinquish his design of crossing the. gulf 
of Libyayand to bear away for the Archipelago, where we might 
expect to meet with other winds; but he was, afraid. to enture 
~ among the islands. We had already. been seventeen days at sea. 
femployed myself in writing out and arranging the notes for 
these travels; and at night I walked the deck with the mate: "The. 
nights passed on the bosom of the deep, in a ‘ship hattered by 
the tempest, are not. barren for the mind; exalted ideas ‘spring. 
from grand objects. The stars, which appear for a moment he- 
tween the fleeting clouds; the billows sparkling around you; the’ 
hollow sound returned by the sides of the vessel to the dashing 
waves, all proclaim that you are out of the power of man, and 
dependant on the will of the Almighty alone. The uncertainty of 
your future prospects reduces objects to their true value; and the. 
world, contemplated amidst a tempestuous sea, resembles life 
considered by aman on the brink of schernaty. = (PL ee eee, 
After twenty times ploughing the same billows, we again found 
ourselves, | on the 12th, off the jsland of Scarpanto. This island, 
formerly called Carpathos, and by Homer Crapathos, gave its 
name to the Carpathian sea, A few lines of Virgil now constitute 
all its celebrity. aes LOL EAS FA NID ALOR Mirani ee 





ba ; 


‘ 


Est in Carpathio Neptuni gungite vates - AR Wedd rts s al 2 
~  Czruleus Proteus. fovea Ge 
Tn the Carpathian bottom makes abode me ee ca Geel 
“2°The shepherd of the seas, a prophet, and a god, oe San $, 
_ High o’er the main in wat?ry pomp he rides, 






‘His azure ear and finny coursers' guides: et Sg 
' Proteus his name; to his Pallenian port 


[see from far the weary god resort, Fy Soma 4 Oe 
_ Him not alone we river gads Adore, SSeS 
But aged N ereus hearkens to his lore tiene Posie as 
ines With sure foresight, and with unerring doom, * ee 


He sees what is, and was, and is to come. Beatle. 
‘This Neptune gave him when he gave tokeep 6 a 
His sealy flocks that graze the wat’ry deep.* =) 
I should not go, if I could, to reside in the island of Proteus, 
sotwithstanding the fine verses of the Georgies. I can still figure . 


i f * Georg. IV. translated by Dryden. 
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to myself the miserable ‘villages of Anchinates, ‘raed and St. 
Helia, which we descried with our glasses in the mountains of the 
island. I have not, like Menelaus and Aristeus, lost. my. kingdom s 
or ny bees; I have nothing to expect from the future, and I leave -. 
to the son of Neptune secrets which cannot interest me. 

~ On the 12th, at six in the evening, , the wind turning to the south, 
T persuaded the captain, with some difficulty, to steer to leeward 
of the island of Crete. At nine he said, according to custom, Ho 
paurat and retired to bed. M. Dinelli resolved to attempt the. 
channel formed by the islands of Scarpanto and Coxe. We en- 
tered it with a Violent south-west wind, At dawn of day \ we. found 
ourselves among an Archipelago of islets and surrounded with 
breakers. We resolved to put into the harbour of. the island of 
Stampalia, which was ahead of st iia 

This dull port had neither ships" upon ‘its. abe nor ‘houses 
upon its shores. We perceived only a village, perched as usual 
on the summit of a rock. We came to an anchor, and I went 
on shore with the captain. ‘While he proceeded to the village, 
EL explored the interior of the island, I saw nothing but heaths, 
rills of water running over moss, and the sea breaking against 
the rocks which girded the ‘coast. The ancients, nevertheless, 
gave to this island the appellation of @sav reine the table of 
the gods, on account of the flowers with which it was enamelled. 
It is better known by- the mame of | Astypalwa, and contained a 
temple consecrated to Achilles. In the wretched hamlet of 
Stampalia there are, in all probability, very happy people—peo- 
ple who, perhaps, have never been out of their native isle, and 
never heard of our revolutions, T asked myself if I should have 
‘wished for their felicity ; but I was already an old mariner, inca- 
pable of answering this question in the affirmative, and whose 
dreams, are the offspring of the winds and tempests.. 

Our crew took on board a supply of water, and. the captain 
returned with some ‘fowls and ¢ a live hog. A Candiot felucca en- 
tered the harbour; and no sooner had she come to an ‘anchor by 
our side, than the crew set up a Wane about the helm. | O Gree- 
cia vana! bet . 

‘The wind still continuing to blow from the Sth, we fect rae 
weigh on the 16th at nine A. M. We passed to the south-ward 
of the island of Nanfia, and at sun-set descried the coast of Crete. 
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‘The eee day, ‘the 17th, ‘steering north north-west, we diseo- 
vered Mount Ida. Its ‘surhmit, covered with s ‘snow, esembled 
an immense ‘cupola. We made for the island of Cerigo, and were 
£0 fortunate as to pass ‘it on ‘the: ‘18th. On the 19th, 1 once more 
beheld the coasts of hay and saluted we na ‘ol 





eee 


(ee eve; but the next m6 ake wind Rifle ) ) west nnovth: 
west, drove us in the south of Lampedosa. For ghteen days 
we Tay off the east coast of the kingdom of ‘Tunis, suspended 
between life and death. Ne ever. while I live shall: I forget the 
28th. We: were in sight of Pantalaria ; ‘at noon we e were | overta- 
ken by a profound calm ; “a lurid 1 Tight illumined the gloomy and 
threatning atmosphere. ~ About sun-set, 50 ‘thick was ‘the dark- 
ness that enyeloped us, as to justify, i in my opinion, ‘the ‘beautiful 
expression of Virgil: Ponto nox incubat. atra. A tremendous 
uproar ensued. A hurrieane burst upon ‘the vessel, and whirled 
her round like a feather on a basin of water. In a moment the 
sea was agitated te such a degree, that its surface: exhibited one ; 
continued sheet of foam. ‘The ship, which no longer obeyed the 
helm, was like « a black spot upon ‘the whitened ocean 5 ; the. violence 
‘of the wind seemed to raise her out of the water : she’ turned 
‘bound i in every direction, plunging her head and stern alternately 
aa the waves. The return of light showed us the extent of our 
‘danger. We were almost. close to the Island of Lampedosa. In 
the same hurricane two English ships of war perished at t Malta, as 
et stated in the newspapers of the time. ™M. Dinelii, consider» 
ing the loss of the ship as inevitable, wrote upon | a slip of7 paper ; 
“RF. A. de Chateaubriand, wrecked on the island of! Lampedosa 





‘the 28th of December 1806, on his return from the Holy Land.” | 


This paper I corked up in an ‘empty bottle, with the intention af 
ii throwing it into the sea at the last moment. Phos 
' Providence was pleased to save us. A slight v. Wariation 6 of the 
wind enabled us, at noon, to clear ‘Lampedosa, and we found 
eurselves once more in the open sea. ‘The wind getting round 
| again to the north, we ventured to hoist a sail and hore | away for 
the Lesser Syrtis. The bottom of this Syrtis keeps. gradually 
rising to the shore, so that, by paying attention to'the soundings 
#3 you approach, . you may aneher in any depth of water you . 


please. From the Sa iatons of the aden oa sea is calm here. 
in the voilent. winds, and this gulph, so dangerous to ‘the barks of 
the ancients, i is a sort of * port i in the open sea for modern vessels, 

: We cast. anchor off the island of Kerkeni, close to the Tine of 
the fishery. Iwas so heartily. tired of this long passage, that L 
would gladly. have landed at Sfax and thence proceeded to Tu: 
nis by land ; but the captain ‘durst not put into the harbour c of 


Sfax, : ‘the ‘entrance ‘of which is ‘really dangerots. We lay at re 
anchor eight days i in the Lesser Syrtis, and here I passed the first 
ay of fhe oe 1807. Under how. anny, stars and i in 1 what a. 


years, which either ees away so “owiflly | or seem 50 , tedious! 


How far were flown those days of infancy, when, with a heart 
throbbing for joy, i received the “parental benediction and pre- 


— sents! ! With what impatience was this first day of ‘the year ‘always. 
expected! But now, ¢ on board of a foreign ship, in the midst of | 

the sea, in sight of a barbarous region, this day fled without plea- 

sure, | without the embraces of relatives, without. any: of those ten- 


der. wishes. of felicity s which a mother forms with such sincerity 


for her: son. This day, sprung from. the bos m | of tempests, sprin- 


pou my brow. | 





kled. nought but. cares, regrets and; gray hai 





We nevertheless thought it right to celebrate this day, not ‘ts. 
do. honour to an agreeable | host, but out of regard. for an old ace 


quaintance. ‘We slaughtered | the remainder of « our poultry, with 
the. exeeptions of a cock, our. faithful Segece arch, had. 
The cat ‘the a9 terior ae the two Moors, came from the 
ship’: s hold t to. partake. of our banquet. This was my treat. We 
drank s success to. France: we were not far from the. island of the 
~ Eotophagi, where the. companions of Ulysses forgot their coun- 





: try 5 but I know not any | fruit 80, delicious as to make ms forget 


mine. ‘ eins 

We were. see close to the keen islands, the: Corcestiy or 
the ancients. In the time of Strabo, there was a fishery off these 
islands, as at present. ‘The Cercine: witnessed two extraor dinary 
reverses of fortune ; they beheld. Hannibal and Marius succes; 
sively pass. them as fugitives. We were. very near Africa (Tarris 
. Annibalis) where the first of these two great men was obliged to 
embark, to escape the ingratitude of the Carthaziniane. Sfax is @ 


i. 
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modern town, which, according to Dr. Shaw, derives its namé 
from the word Fakouse, on account of the great quantity of cu- 
eumbers which grow in its vicinity. 

On the 6th of January, 1807, the tempest having at sete 
abated, we quitted the Lesser Syrtis, proceeded northward along 
the coast of Tunis for three days, and on the 10th doubled Cape 
Bon, the object of all our wishes. On the 12th we came to an 
anchor before Goletta, the harbour of Tunis. The boat was des- 
patched to the shore, and I sent a letter to the French consul, 
M. Devoise. I was apprehensive of being obliged to perform 
another quarantine, but M. Devoise obtained permission for me 
to land on the 18th.. It was with sincere joy that I left the, ship. 
{ hired horses at Goletta, made the circuit of the lake, and at five 
in the evening reached the house of my new host. 


~ 





 SExTH Parr. 





oe Pay si PRANOG Bg 
ie the house of Moueiede and Miadaide Devoise, i ébuind the 
most | generous hospitality and the most. agreeable society : they 
“had the kindness to keep me six weeks in their family, and at 
~Tength T enjoyed a repose of which T had the greatest need. The 
carnival approached, and we thought of nothing but to be merry 
in spite of the Moors. ‘The ashes of Dido and the ruins of Car- 
thage were treated with the tones of a French violin. We cared 
not for Scipio, nor Hannibal, nor Marius, nor Cato, of Utica, 
. whose mouth would have been stopped with some good wine 
{for he was fond of wine) had he taken it into his head te come 
and find fault with our mirth. St. Louis alone would have been 
respected as a Frenchman ; but the good and great king would 
not have taken it amiss ‘of his subjects to amuse themselves in 
_ the very place where he suffered so much. : 

~The national character cannot be extinguished. Our seamen 
have a saying, that in founding new colonies, the Spaniards be- 
gin with building a church, the English a tavern, and the Frencli 
a fort, and, I would add, a ball-room. When I was in America, 
on ‘the frontiers of the country of the savages, I was informed 


Mthat 4 in) the next day’s journey I should meet with a countryman 
a of ‘mine among the Indians. On my arrival among the Cayou- 
gas, a tribe belonging to the Iroquois nation, my guide conducted 
“me into a forest. In the midst of this forest stood a kind of barn, 





mn which I found about a score of savages of both sexes, bedaub- 
ed like ‘conjurers, with their bodies ‘half naked, their ears cut 
into figures, ravens’ feathers on their heads, and rings passed 
through their nostrils. A little Frenchman, powiered and frizzed 
in the old fashion, in a pea-green coat, a drugget waistcoat, muslin 
frill and ruffles, was scraping away on his kit, and making these 
Trequois dance to the tune of Madelon Friquet. M. Violet, for 


20, 
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that was his name,” followed the profession of dancin ug-sniaster © 
among the savages; by ‘whom he ras paid for! his lessons in. bea- 
ver skins and bears’ hams. ‘He had been a scullion in the service i 
4 pay: pt ee wine the pee: war 5 but remain-— 













having odhaibe ah his success, othe new Or 
introduce” Civilization even among the roving 
world. In speaking to me of the Tdnieatiha pms , 
Ces messeurs Sauvages, and Ces dames Sauvages. He bestowed | 
great praise on the agility of his’ scholars, and in truth never 
did I witness such gambols" in ‘my life. M. Violet, holding his 
fiddle between his chin and his breast, tuned the fatal instrument! 
he then cried out in Iroquois: To your places! and the whole 
troop fell a ee pee a gee: of oo Such is the genius 
of nations ! es Ye ene i" Pe eee, ee 

We danced too on the ruins of Carthage. Having eamiat: 
Tunis exactly as in France, I shall no longer follow the dates of 
my journal; but treat of subjects im a general manner and in the 
order in-which they occur to my memory. © But before I pro- 
ceed to. Carthage and its ruins, let me take some notice of the. 
different persons with whom I became acquainted in Barbary. 
Besides the French consul, I frequently saw M. Lessing, the . 
Dutch consul; his brother-in- -law, M. Humberg, a Dutch officer 
of engineers, commanded at Goletta. It was with the latter 
{ visited the ruins of Carthage, and I had infinite reason to be 
pleased with his attention and politeness. I also met with Mr. 
Lear, the consul of the United States. I had formerly been resis 
commended in, America | to general ‘Washington. ‘Mr. Lear then 
held a situation unde? that great man, and he had the kindness, — ar 
in memory of my illustrious patron, to provide me a passage in 
an American schooner, which landed me in_ Spain, as I shall 
hereafter relate. Lastly, I saw at Tunis, both at the consul’s 
house and in the city, several young Frenchmen to whom mira 
mame was not absolutely unknown: © I must not omit to metition — 
also the remains of the interesting family of M. Adanson. 

If the mmultiplicity of materials puzzles the writer who would 
treat, at the present day, of Egypt and Judea, he is thrown’ into 
the very contrary dilemma in regard to the antiquities of Africa 


- 
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aby ihe scarcity of documents. Not that there is any want of 
Travels in Barbary; I know of at least thirty accounts of the 
kingdoms of Moroeco, Algiers, and Tunis, but all of, them are 
- unsatisfactory.» Among the older travels, Grammaye’: 3 Africa 

te. dllustrata, and: Shaw’s learned work, deserve particular notice. 
“The: Missions of the fathers of the Trinity and the fathers of 
Mercy record miracles. of charity; but they do’ not, neither 
should they, contain any discussions respecting the. Romans and 
_ Carthaginians. The memoirs subjoined to Paul Lucas’ Travels 

_ comprehend nothing but. a narrative of a civil war at Tunis. 
_ Shaw might have supplied the deficiency, had he extended ‘his 
_ researches to history ;. but unfortunately. he considers the subject 
soils in its geographical relations. . He scarcely touches, i in the 
‘slightest manner, upon ancient history : Carthage, for instance, 

- occupies no greater space in his observations than Tunis. Among 

__ the more modern travellers, Lady M. W. Montague, : the. -abbé 
-Poiret, and M. Desfontaines, say a few words concerning — Car- 
_thage, but without entering. into any details. In 1866, the same 
year in whieh. I travelled, a work was published at Milan with 
this title : - Ragguaglio di aleunt Monumenti a Antichita ed Arti, 
- raccolti negli ultimi Viaggi Mun Dilettante. This book, as I be- 
lieve, relates. to Carthage, but I met with the note of it too late 
_ to procure: ‘it from, Italy. ‘It may therefore be asserted that the 

. » subject which I am about to treat is new: I will lead the way, 
and others of superior abilities will doubtless follow. _ 

_ Before we proceed to Carthage, which is here the only” inter- 
potas object, let us in the first place get rid of Tunis. This city 
retains. its ancient name, with a very. slight alteration. The 
_ Greeks and Latins called it Tunes, and Diodorus gives it the 
- epithet of White, Aenty, because itis built upon a chaiky hill. It 
stands about: twelve miles from. Carthage, and near the banks of 
<a salt-water lake, which communicates with the sea by means of 
the channel called the Goletta. This chanpel i is defended by a 
fort. - Merchant. ships come: to. moorings before this fort, where 
- they lie in security behind the mole of the ale on Payaent 
of a considerable anchorage duty. 

The lake of Tunis served for a port. for the fleets of the an- 
_ gients ; at present, ‘one of our light barks can scarcely sail across 
i without grounding. Care raust be taken to follow the prineipa} 
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channel, which is marked by poles driven into the mud. Abulfe- $y 
da notices an island i in this lake, which i is now appropriated to the 
purpose of a lazaretto. Travellers have mentioned the. flamin- 
_goes which enliven this otherwise dull expanse of. water. When 
these beautiful birds fly against. the sun, stretching | out their necks — 
before and their legs behind, they. egal like arrows Hippedigth 
rose- -coloured feathers. ee pee 

In going from the banks of the lake to signs you cross a spot _ 
which serves as a, promenade for the Franks. 'The city is walled, 
and about a league in circumference, including the exterior sub- 
urb, denominated Bled-el Hadrah. The houses are. low, the 
streets narrow, the sho 8 poor, and the mosques mean, The i in- | 
habitants, who do not appear much abroad, have something. wild .- 
and ferocious in their looks. Under the gates of the city you find 
people styled Siddi, or Saints ; who are blacks of both sexes, 
stark naked, devoured by vermin, wallowing in their own excre-_ 
ments, and insolently eating the bread of charity. ‘These filthy 
wretches are under the immediate protection of Mahomet. Eu: 
ropean merchants, Turks belonging to Smyrna, degenerate Moors, 
renegados, and captives, compose the rest of the population, 

The country round is pleasant : it exhibits extensive plamssown 
with com, and bordered by hills, studded with olive and caroh_ 
trees. A modern aqueduct, producing a good effect, crosses aval 
ley in the rear of the city. At the extremity of this valley i is sea-_ 
ted the bey’s country: house. The hills which: I have just men+ 
tioned may be perceived from Tunis itself. To the east you. dis- 
cover the mountains of Mamelife—mountains ‘singularly rent, and _ 
of the strangest shapes, at the foot of which are situated the hot — 
springs known to the ancients. To the west and north paneer the 
sea, the Goletta, and the ruins of Carthage. i 

The Tanieets are, however, less cruel, and more. eiiicedal ots 
than the people of Algiers. | They received among them the — 
Moors of Andalusia, who inhabit the village of Tub-urbo, six. 
leagues from Tunis, on the Me-jerdah. * he. present bey isa 
man of abilities, and is striving to shake off. his dependence on 
Algiers, to which Tunis has been subject ever since it was con- | 
quered by the Algerines j in 1757. This prince speaks Italian, is 

* The Bagrada of ant iquity, ou the banks of whieh Reeulus killed the fara 
serpent, ; 
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. iatelligent in conversation, and understands’ ‘European * politics : 
much better. than most of the Orientals. — It is well known that 
Tunis was attacked by St. Louis, in 1270, and taken by Charles 
V, in 15352 As the death of the former’ is connected with: the ~ 
history of Carthage, I shall speak’of it in another place. As to” 
Charles V, he defeated the famous Barbarossa, and replaced the ~ 
king of Tunis on his throne, obliging him, however, to pay trie” 
bute to Spain. On this subject Robertson’ s work may be consult- 
ed.*. Charles V, oes% ested ‘hes ey the aaialis oe the 
Turks retook it in 1574, - ge RS : 

I shall say nothing concerning the Tunis of the dngibatd be- 
cause we shall presently see what a eure’ it Bes in the: wars 
between Rome and Carthage sue he pare xis alah chs Seale 

E-was presented at Tunis with a manuscript’ which treats of the” 
present state of the kingdom, its. government, commerce, reve- 
nue, military force, and caravans. I have not availed myself of 
the information furnished by this manuscript; I am ignorant of 
its author; but whoever he: ‘may be, it is just that he should re~ — 
ceive the ee due to his performance. I shall give this excel- 
lent. ‘memoir in the Appendix. Now i us gach to - history e 
and ruins of Carthage. eR 
In the year 883 before the Christian « wen Dido, nba’ to fice 
from her native ‘soil, landed on the coast of Africa. _ Carthage, ot 
founded by the consort of Sichzeus, owed its origin to one of those 
tragical adventures that occur among infant nations, and are in 
some measure the germ and presage of calamities, the earlier o7 
later. fruits of all human. society. Every reader is ‘acquainted with 
the happy anachronism of the Eneid. Such is the privilege of 
genius, that the poetical misfortunes of Dido have become part — 
of the glory of Carthage. When you survey the ruins of this . 
city, the eye seeks the flames of the funeral pile; the ear listens 
to catch the imprecations of a deserted woman ; we admire those 
powerful illusions which can absorb the imagination, in places 
teeming with the grandest. historical recollections. . When, in- — 
deed, an expiring queen summons to the walls of Carthage the _ 
deities inimical to Rome, and the gods, the avengers of violated 
hospitality ; ‘when Venus, deaf to the ‘prayers of love, listens to — 
the voice of hatred; when she refuses Dido a Uggeontont by 4 


© ae of Charles ee book v. 
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- Bneas, and gives” her. Hannibal : ‘such an extraordinary story, 


2 told in an extraordinary language, cannot possibly be passed 
~ over in silence. History then takes. her place among the 1 Muses, 
and fiction assumes the dignity of truth. i I aie 
~ After the death of Dido, the new colony. adopted Fa ‘govern 
ment, the laws of which are extolled by Aristotle. Powers nicely 
balanced between the two chief magistrates, the nobles and the 
people, were attended with this remarkable circumstance, that 
they. subsisted unimpaired for seven centuries, and ‘almost: un- 
shaken by popular commotions ‘and some ‘conspiracies of. the 
great... As civil wars, the sources of public crimes, are neverthe- 
tess the parents of private virtues, the republic gained more than 
: it lost. by these storms. ‘If its career was not destined to be so 
i Jong as that of its rival, at least the: liberties of gases were not 
extinguished but with Carthage itself. Pd : 
But as those nations which are the most free, are also the most 
_ passionate, we find the Carthaginians engaged, previously to their 
first struggle with Rome, in various disgraceful contests. They 
enslaved the people of Beetica, whose virtue was not saved by 
their courage ; they formed-an alliance with Xerxes, and lost a 
pattle against Gelon, the same day that the Lacedemonians fell 
at Thermopylea. . Mankind, notwithstanding their prejudices, 
have such a veneration for generous sentiments, that they think 
nothing of eighty thousand Carthaginians slaughtered on the plains 
of Sicily, while the whole world still extols the three hundred 


Spartans who devoted themselves to death, in obedience to the © 


sacred laws of their country. eric: the greatness of the cause, 
and not of the means, that leads to genuine fame ; nud honour has 
in all ages constituted the most solid part of glory. — 

Having been successively engaged with, Agathocles in Africa, 
and Pyrrhus in Sicily, the Carthaginians came to blows with the 
‘Roman republic. 'The cause of the first Punic war was trivial 

_ but this war brought Regulus to the gates of Carthage. 

‘The Romans, unwilling to interrupt the tide of victory which 
ioe that great man, or to send the consuls, Fulvius and Marcus 
Pmilius, j in. his: stead, ordered him to remain in Africa in quality 
of predomi He complained | of; these ae and Saleh ce to 


hat aa 


mand of the ane An affair of pret Sporades) in aes opinion 
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of” Regulus, ‘required his presence in “Italy. “He possessed a 
field of seven acres at Pupinium : the farmer of this ‘field. was 
dead, ‘and his servant had absconded with the oxen and the ‘im: 
plements of agriculture ; Regulus | represented to the senators, that 
Jf his farm remained untilled, it would be impossible for him to : 
find subsistence for his wife and children. The senate — immedi 
ately decreed, that the field of their genera]. should be’ cultivated 
at the public expense ; that ‘the treasury. should advance the sum 
necessary to replace the. things that had. been stolen ; and that the 
wife and children of Regulus should, during his absen >, be sup-_ 
ported. at the charge of the Roman people In just admiration of © 
this simplicity, Livy ex claims; “OQ how far preferable is virtue to” 
riches !'These p pass away with their r Possessors but abs pees of 
Regulus is still held in veneration! Pas 

Regulus proceeding from victory 1 to aes soon tinue fir et : 
master of Tunis. |The fall of that town filled the Carthaginians 
with ‘consternation ; they begg ced peace “of the -proconsul. This 
husbandman of Rome proved: that it is much easier to guide ‘the 
plough, after gaining splendid victories, than ‘to direct with a 
steady hand the brilliant car of prosperity. ‘The truly great man 
is more particularly fitted to shine in adversity ; ; he seems bewil- 
dered with success, and. appears as it were, a stranger to fortune. 
‘Regulus proposed such hard terms to his enemies, that ees found 
themselves under the necessity of continuing the war. ; 

During: ‘these negotiations, fate conducted across ‘the sea. a 
7 ‘man who was destined to. change the face of. affairs. . A Lacede- 
He monian, 1 named ‘Xanthippus, appeared to defer the fate of Car- 
; thage : he gave battle to the Romans under the walls of Tunis, 
destroyed their army, and took Regulus himself prisoner; after 
which he’ again ‘embarked | and disappeared, without Jesing 
behind i in history any farther traces of his existence.® 

‘ Regulus, being conducted to Carthage, underwent the most 
sna treatment : ‘he was made to expiate the cruel triumphs 
of his country. Could they, who’ with such arrogance dragged 
at their chariot-wheels- monarchs ‘whom they had precipitated. 
from their thrones, women and children in tears, —could they 
hope for indulgence i in captivity to a citizen of” Rome ? q 








* Some writers accuse the Carthaginians of having cae him to be put tos 
death, from jealousy of his glory ; but there is no proof of thisy 
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Fortune again declared in favour of the Romans. Carthage 
‘once more sued for peace ; i she ‘sent ambassadors to Italy, and 
Regulus accompanied them. His masters: exacted from him a 
promise 1 that he would ‘return to his fetters, if the negotiations 
should not terminate according to their wishes 5 hoping that he 
would spare no exertion to bring “about: a Bo doahd) by which he 

would ‘be restored to his country. a aha ewe On 
Regulus, on his arrival at the gates of Raaes refused to enter 
the city. There was an ancient law prohibiting any stranger to 
introduce the ambassadors of a hostile nation to the senate ; and 
- Regulus, considering himself | as an envoy of the Carthaginians, 

' eaused the. obsolete custom to be revived on this occasion. 'The 
senators were ‘in consequence obliged to assemble without the 
— walls of the city. ‘Regulus declared ‘that he came, by order of 

his masters, to solicit of the Roman people either peace ‘or an 
exchange of prisoners. The ambassadors. of Carthage having ex- 
plained the object of their mission, withdrew. Regulus" would 
have followed them, but the resis oer ee him to remain 
" during their deliberations. — ee 

Being pressed to give his opinion, he’ strongly represented 
all the reasons which Rome had for continuing the war with 
Carthage. The senators, admiring his magnanimity, were desi- 
rous of saving such a citizen ; and the ‘ponti ex maximus ‘main- 
tained that he might be released from ‘the oaths which he had ta-- 
ken. “ Follow the advice which I have given you,” said the 
illustrious captive, in a tone which astonished the assembly, \ 
“ and forget Regulus : never will T dwell 3 in Rome after having” 
been the slave of Car thage. 1 will not draw down upon you the - 
indignation of the gods, I have promised our enemies to place 
myself again in their hands, if: you reject their proposals, and I 
will not violate my oath. Jupiter cannot be deluded with vain 
expiations ; the blood of bulls and sheep cannot wash away the 
guilt of perjury, and sacrilege is sooner-or later overtaken by 
certain punishment. I am not ignorant of the fate which awaits 
ine; buta crime would contaminate my soul, while torments can 
affect only my. body. Besides there are no evils for him whe 
knows how to e1 dure them ; if they surpass the pow ers of nature, 
death delivers us. ‘from them. Conseript fathers, cease to’ “pity 
me; my resolution is taken, and nothing can induce me to 
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change it. I shall return to Carthage; I will do- my duty, and 
leave the restito the gods) | 
iis diminish the: interest that was taken in his fate, and to 
escape the condolence of unavailing compassion, Regulus crown- 
ed his magnanimity by informing the senators that the Oartha- 
ginians had forced him to drink a slow poison before they re- 
leased him from confinement. “Thus,” 


added he, * you lose me 
but for a few moments, which are not worth purchasing at the 
_price of perjury.” He rose and withdrew from Rome without 
uttering another word; keeping his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
repulsing his. wife and children who went to meet him: either. 
fearing lest lie should be too deeply affected at parting from them, 
or under the idea that, asa slave of the Carthaginians, he was 
_ unworthy of the embraces of a Roman matron. He ended his 
days in the most cruel tortures, unless the silence of Polybius 
and Diodorus be. “supposed to invalidate: the testimony of the 
Latin historians. Regulus was a memorable example of the influ- 
_ence of the obligation of an oath and the love of country on a 
- courageous soul. if even pride had some share in the resdlution 
of his undaunted mind, still, ‘by thus punishing himself for hav- 
ing been vanquished, he proved that he was worthy of the vic: 
JOG ih ve nla aitia air ute banca eae Se 8 
_ After twenty-four years’ fighting, a treaty of peace put an end 
to the first Punic war. The Romans were no longer a nation 
of -busbandmen governed by a senate of kings, erécting altars to 
“moderation and mediocrity ; they were men. who felt themselves . 
_ formed to command, and whom ambition incessantly impelled to 
i injustice. | Under a frivolous pretence they invaded Sardinia, 
and exulted in having made a conquest from the Carthaginians 
in time of profound peace. ‘They knew not that the avenger of 
violated faith was already at the gates of Saguntum, and that he 
- would soon appear on. the hills of Rome. Here commences the 
PRRUNG MianiG Wald clade ible Heli 6 es RW © 1 
_ Hannibal appears to.me to. have been the gteatest general of 
antiquity ; if he does not win more lo e than any other, he at least 
excites higher admiration. He possease neither the heroism of 
Alexander nior the universal genius of Casar; but, as a military 
man, he surpassed them both. It is in general the love of count 
_try or of glory that conducts ae to great achievements: Han- 
3M 
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nibal alone was guided by hatred.\ Inflamed with this spirit of 
new kind, he sets out from the extremities of Spain, with an army 
composed of the people of. twenty. different countries. He passes 
the Pyrenees, marches. through Gaul, subdues hostile nations by’ 
ihe way, crosses rivers, and arrives at the foot of the Alps. ‘These 
t irackless mountains, defended by barbarians, in vain oppose. the 
career of Hannibal. He falls from. their iey summits upon Italy, 
annihilates the first consular army on the banks of Tacinus, strikes 
a second blow at. Frebia, a. third: at Thrasymene, and with the 
fourth seems to immolate Rome i in the plan of Canne. For six- 
teen years he. prosecuted. the war, unaided j in the midst of Kaly ; 
and in sixteen years he committed only ¢ one of those errors which 
decide the fate of empires, and whieh appear so foreign. to the 
nature of a great ge that they may prey be attributed to a 
design ‘of Povidence.. 
_Unappalled by dineae rice np an ie in resources, eubtie, i inges 
nious, eloquent, nay, even learned, and the author of various 
works, Hannibal possessed’ all the distinctions which belong to su- 
periority of genius and strength of character, but he was destitute 
of the finé qualities of tlre heart. Cold, cruel, unfeeling, born ts 
overthrow: and not. to pound empires, in maguanimity | he was far 
inferior to his rival. 


” 
re) ate gird ini i 


Scipio. Africanus is one of the eat SU aetsicaes names: ‘in history. 

The friend of the gods, the generous protector of distress. and 
beauty, Scipio has some traits of resemblance to our ancient che- 
valiers. With him. commenced that Roman: urbanity _ which 
adorned the charaeters of Cicero,. Pompey, and. Cesar, and which 
in those illustrious citizens superseded the hiiiete: of Cato. and 
Fabricius. 

Hannibal. and Scipio met i im the ene of Zame ; yy one cele: 
brated for his victories, the other renowned for his virtues : both 
worthy of representing their great nations, and. of f disputing the 
empire of the world. 

At the departure of Scipio’s fleet for ns the coast of Sicily 
was lined with an immense concourse of people, and a great 
number of soldiers. Four hundred: transports and fifty triremes 
covered the road of Lilybeum. The galley of Leelius, the ad: 
miral. ef the fleet, was distinguished. by; three lights; the other 
ships carried one or two, according to their size, The eyes of the 
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avorld were fixed on this expidition, planned for the purpose of” 
obliging Hannibal to. leave Italy, and finally deciding the°fate of - 
‘Rome and Carthage.” “The fifth and sixth legions, who had been’ 

present at the battle of Came, ‘burned with impatience’ to: day 

waste the country of their ‘conqueror. The general attracted 

particular vattention, his piety to the gods, ‘his exploits in Spaif, - * 
where he had avenged the death of his father and his uncle, thé® 

plan of carrying the war into Africa; a ‘plan which he alone had” 
conceived, and which was disapproved by the great Fabius; lastly,’ 
that favour which mankind are accustomed to grant to bold enter- 

prises, to glory, beauty,” a. “Gpuee sau ee athe aol 

wishes and the hearts of ali; a 

"The day of departure at hts arrived. With: the ivasling’a0 
dain ‘Scipio appeared on the’stern of Laclias’s galley, i in sight of 
the fleet.and the multitudes that covered the. eminences on thé” 
shore. . A herald raised his sceptre and commanded. silence. 

“@ gods and goddesses of the earth,” eried Scipio, “ and ye® 
divinities of the sea, grant a prosperous isstte to ‘this, enterprise ! 
May my plans turn out to iny' glory and to the glory of the Ro- 
man people. May we, on some future day, ‘return’ joyfully to 
our homes, ‘laden with the spoils of the’ enemy; and may 
Carthage experience the calamities was eee oo threatened: 
an country !”’ yh ee US perce Sebi PATERUS yt ty | 

With these words a. victim was. Sain: ceases vere the eae 
entrails into the sea; the: sails were hoisted at the “sound of the 
nie and @ fair wind sted the whole - fleet from the 

‘shores of Sicily. | SE 
is ‘The day after their atiperhardl tlie Romadns descried the conti- 
nent, of Africa and the promontory of Mercury ; night came’ on, 
and the: fleet:was obliged to cast anchor. At sun-rise, Scipio per. 
¢ coast, inquired the name of the promontory nearest 
“It is Good Cape,” replied the ‘pilot. On ‘hearing 
this nameof happy omen, the general, saluting the fortune -of 
Rome, ordered the prow of his galley to be. turned towards ey 
place pointed out by the gods. : 
~The landing was effected without qolation. Cons sternation 
pervaded both the cities and the country ; ‘the roads were covered 
with fugitives, men, women, and children, with their flocks: you 
would have taken it for one of those great migrations, when whole 
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16 gods, forsake the tombs of 
their ancestors; Teiips pine rts eal its citizens ran to arms ; 


the gates were shut, and. soldiers stationed on abe: ta as if the — 


' Romans were already preparing for the assault. : ees . 
‘Meanwhile Scipio, having sent his fleet towards. mstogt ‘edad 
himself by Jand to. that town with the intention of besieging it, 
and was joined by Masinissa with: two thousand cavalry, ‘This, 
king: of Numidia, at first the ally. ‘of the Carthaginians, had made 
war against the Romans in Spain; shaving by.a series of extraor+ 
divary events, several times lost and, recovered his kingdom, he 
Was again a fugitive when Scipio landed. in. Africa. Syphax, 
prince of the Getuli, who had married ;Sophonisba, the daughter 
of Asdrubal, had: recently, made himself master of the dominions of 
Masinissa, who now threw himself into Scipio’s arms, and to his 
co-operation the Romans partly owed their, chibiseamecadsicaileds 


After some engagements, which, terminated in his favour, Sei- 


pio laid siege to Utica... Nhe Carthaginians, commanded: by As- 


drubal and Syphax, formed two separate camps in’ sight of: that 


of the Romans, Scipio contrived to-set fire to:these two camps, 


the tents of which were formed of mats and reeds, aftenthe Nu: 
midian manner. Thus perished forty thousand men in one- single 
night. The conqueror, who on: this.oecasion took: a prodigious D4 


quantity of arms, ordered them to be burned in honour of Vulean. : 
‘The Carthaginians were not: disheartened : _they directed great 
levies to be raised. Syphax, moved by the'tears of: Sophonisba, 


continued. faithful to the cause of the vanquished, and again ex 


ee 


posed himself for the native country of a woman’ to. whom he ; 


was passionately attached. . Still favoured” by heaven}: Scipio” “ 


routed the hostile armies, took the towns dependentiion them;:. 


made himself master of Tunis, and, threatened rie eal ce 





utter destruction. - Impelled by his fatal love, Syphi 
once more to face the victors, with a courage worthy 
fate. Deserted by his troops in the field. of battle, he rushed alone’ 
among the Roman squadrons: he hoped that his men, etait 
of having abandoned their king, would return and die with him; 
but the cowards continued their flight, and Syphax, whose NeiNad 
was killed by a pike, fell alive into the hands of Masinissa, 
To this latter prince it was a subject of great triumph to make 
prisoner the man who had deprived him of his crown. “Some 


ofia Guise A 


-€0 
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time afterwards the fortune of war threw Sophonisha, the wife 
of Syphax, also into'the power of Masinissa. She fell at the feet 
of the conqueror. “Tam thy prisoner,” said she: “ 86 the will 
ofthe gods, and fortune, favouring thy courage, have decreed: 
but, by “thy knees, which I embrace, by thy triumphant hand, 
which thou permittest me to touch, I supplicate thee, O Masinissa! 
keep me for thy slave, preserve me from the horré?s of falling a 
prey toa barbarian. Alas! itis but a moment, since like thyself, 
I was surrounded with the majesty of kings. Consider that thou 
canst not renounce thy blood; that thou sharest with Syphax the 
name of Numidian. My husband left this palace, pursued by the 
wrath of the gods: mayest thou have entered it under happier 
auspices! As ‘a native of Carthage, as the daughter of Asdrubal, 
judge what F have to expect from a Roman. If I must not re-_ 
main in the fetters of a prince born on the ‘soil of my country, if 
death alone can déliver me from the yoke of a foreigner, give” 


sme that death, and’ will number it among thy favours.” 


' Masinissa was affected by the tears arid the fate of Sophonisba 
who was then in the bloom of: youth and of incomparable beauty, 
Her’ supplications, ‘says’ Livy, were not so much intreaties as 
caresses. Overcome by thei, Masinissa promised all she desired, 
and coneeiving as strong a passion for her as Sypliax, he made his 
prisoner his wife. sical Bqishd abet ais me 

_ Syphax loaded with’ chains; Was. presented to Scipio. That 


great man, who had once seen upon a throne, him whom he now 





he s feet, Was filled with ‘compassion. Syphax had for- 
merly een the ally of the Romans; he threw the blame of his 


defection on Sophonisha. “The torches of my fatal union,” said 






e Ors atv ee) es ee i : i = . A 
he, have reduced my palace to ashes; but one circumstance 
/m. e fury who has destroyed my house, is transferred 
enemy ; she‘reserves for Masinissa a fate similar 









~ Under the appearance of hatred, Syphax thus disguised the 
jedlousy in which these words originated, for he still loved Sopho- 
nisba. Seipio was not without concern, lest the daughter of 
Asdrubal should acquire the same empire over Masinissa as ‘she 
enjoyed over Syphax. The passion of the former already seem- 
ed unbounded: he lost no time in celebrating his nuptials; and 
impatient to be united to Sophonisha, he had lighted up the by- 
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meneal torch before the household gods of Sypliax, divinities ae 
customed only to hear prayers’ preferred against the Romans. 
Masinissa returned to Scipio, who, after bestowing praise-on. the 
king of Numidia, shightly reproached him with his conduct towards 
Sophonieba, “Masinissa, on mattre reflection, fearing lest he 
should incur the displeasure of the Romans, determined to sacri- 
fice his love to his ambition. Retiring to his tent, he groaned 
and struggled against those generous sentiments, which man 
cannot root from his heart without violence. He sent for the 
officer who had the custody of the king’s poison—that poison to 
which the African princes resorted to release themselves from: 
the burden of life, when overwhelmed by any irremediable ca- 
lamity : so that the crown, though not: secure from the révolu- 
tions of fortune, was at least with them beyond the reach of con- 
tempt. Masinissa mixed the poison in a cup; then, turning to 
the officer charged with the melancholy errand: “ Tell the 
queen,” said he, “ that had I been my own master, never would 
Masinissa have parted from Sophonisba. The gods of the Ro- 


mans decree otherwise. J shall keep at least one of my ‘pro- 


mises to her: she shall not fall alive into the hands of her ene- 
mies, if she submits to her fate like a citizen of Carthage, the 


daughter of Asdrubal, and the wife’ of Syphax and Masinissa.” ‘y 
The officer repaired to Sophonisba, and acquainted her with ; 
the commands of the king. “With joy I accept this “nuptial 


gift,” replied she, “ since it is true that a husband could not make 
his wife any other present. Tell thy mala that in losing my. 


life, I should at least have preserved my honour, had Tnot: married : 











Masinissa the day before my death. ” seat these words she s 
lowed the poison. AEA, mata 


nibal from Italy. He shed tent Bor rage ; he. a 
citizens ; found fault with the gods; and repro: 
not having marched to Rome afier the battle of | 


did a man, quitting his native land to go- into exile , feel. such 


profound grief as Hannibal on Je leaving a Sage icke pairs ‘to Biome 

to bis country. i. a : 
He disembarked on the coast re “Afiiea with the ER 

who had accompained him in Spain, Gaul, and Italy; who could: 


show more fasces taken from pretors, generals, and consuls, than, 


_ werd carried before all the magistrates of Rome. _ Hannibal had 
been thirty-six. years absent from his country : he had left it 
when a boy, and returned when advanced in life, as he himself 
observed: to” Scipio. What: must have been the reflections of 
that great man on revisiting Carthage, whose walls and serene 
inhabitants were almost strangers to him! Two of his brothers 
were dead; the ‘companions of his childhood had disappeared ; 
fresh generations had succeeded each other : the temples, crowd= 
ed with the spoils of the Romans, were, doubtless, the only places 
that Hannibal could recognize in this new: Carthage. Had not 
his: countrymen been blinded by envy,-with what. admiration 
would they have beheld the hero, who for thirty years had been 
shedding his blood for them ina distant region, and cov ering them 
with immortal glory! But, when services are so eminent as te 

__ exceed the bounds of compensation, they are repaid with nothing 

_ bat ingratitude. Hannibal had the misfortune to be greater than 
the people among whom he was sore and was doomed te live 
and to die in a foreign tand. 

He led his army to Zama. Seinia: pitched his camp ese ON 

nibal’s.. The Carthaginian general had a presentiment of the 

i fide ity of fortune ; for he requested aninterview with the Ro- 

ni of, tote oonnaiee of pete. ig place was appointed 
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at length Paint as faliate of The. gode) 0 Scipio; 
d ed that you father. should be the first of the hostile generals 
T should meet in arms in Italy: those same gods com- 
come this day unarmed to demand peace of his son. 
seen. the Carthaginians encamped at the gates of 
he. noise. of a Roman camp is now heard within the 

; thage. ut left ny sayy a child; L return to it ma- 







ume age ‘that T was at Canis 
_ Consider what i have been, and learn from 
my ‘example. the ‘inéonstancy of fortune. _ He who addresses 
you in the language of supplication ig that same Hannibal whe’ 
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encamped between the Tiber "and t the 'Teverone, Tead i. 
sault Rome herself, deliberated what) he should. do with your 
native ote I lute Palka error into the fields of ae yur ger. 






country oie similar janie se) Nolgee | is more uncertain than the 
chances of war: a “moment may blast all ) your glory and. your 
hopes. | Agree: to peace, a and you | remain ay ache y 
destiny 5. fight, and you resign. Doe fate i 

epi Die aa by 













wiih. pba Rag Seen nisin to relee 8 ae a hb 
the, Carthaginian: gore and that pBeiPing could snot with: 


aaa in the, world, sewers! to pene t fo 
Rome. or ae Uarthaee, but for the” emping att the y 


ee ee ae to Garten a lebaiaces — 1 
phants... Light troops, dispersed in ew: 
ve pesca to ‘fall back | ieatigh the heay 


oe oe ri left wing iat tee arm 
ry, and. ‘Masinissa commanded the Num 


the Bratti, vanes in prem ar oe 
which the general placed very little 
posed his eav th 
Lalius, an 






* oe 
we. 
as 





Ai alae “horse into ‘confusion. Masinissa, availing ‘Hirtgelt of 
this circumstance, rushed upon them, and put them to flight. 


The rest of the’ elephants’ which had advanced against. the Ro~ 
mans were repulsed by the light troops, and produced the same 
accident in the right wing of the Carthaginians as had befallen — 
the left. | ‘Thus, in the very first onset, Hannibal was left w ithout — 
cavalry, and unprotected on both flanks ; urgent reasons, not res _ 


corded in history, doubtless forbade him to think of retreat: 


‘The infantry having engaged, Scipio’s troops. easily routed the 


first line of the enemy, entirely: composed of mercenaries. ‘The 
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Romans and the Carthaginians were now opposed to each others 


The former, i in order, to reach the latter, being obliged to pass: - 
over heaps of carcases, broke their line, and were on the point - 


of losing the victory. ‘Scipio perceived the danger, and chang-- 


ed his order of battle. He ordered the principes and the triarié 





rays = 


Pt to udvance into the first line, and placed them on the right and 


Jeft of tl the hastati ; by which means he formed a larger front than, 


#00) Han ibal’s « are, cee Weakened By the loss of its Pia oes < 





‘le t master of the field of battle, “Scipio bestowed ereak 










e victor, and Hannibal the vanquished. 
f Zama put an end to the second Punic war, 
‘or peace, ¢ and obtained it, but upon such condi- 


ie 


meed her approaching rn in, | 

“ungratefu abil, abandoned: his 
at out among foreign courts, every where 
striving to raise up enemies against the Romans, and every where 


‘ pursued by See ie giving ‘weak monarchs advice which they 
‘ 2 


a 











he e skill displayed by his rival in the conduct of the © 
‘Was ‘this generosity or pride? ae both ; for . 


‘Hannibal, not ventur- : 


poe ne tg 


es ye ee 


-Mames into oblivion, ‘draw the eyes of all to such as are illus- 
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were weapapiee of following, ‘and learning from Hisvown'€ expe’ 


rience that neither glory nor. misfortunes are a recommendation 


{o crowned hosts, It is said that he met with Scipio’ at Ephesus, 

and that in ‘conversation with his conqueror, the latter asked: 
“Tn your’ ‘Opinion, ‘Hannibal, who was the greatest general that 
ever lived?” “ Alexander,” replied the Carthaginian. “ And whe 
was the second?” rejoined Scipio. “ ‘Pyrrhus. ” ~« And the 


third?” « Myself.” “But what vad you have said,” ate 


Scipio, laughing, “if you had conquered me?” “In that’case,”’ 


_ replied Hannibal, “I should have placed myself above Alexan- 
der :”—an expression which proves that the illustrious exile had 
_ Jearned i in courts the art of flattering, and that he had at the same 
‘time too much modesty and'too much pride.” 


Rigs: Crete 
aS 7 ra 


The Romans could not be easy as long as they knew that 
Hannibal was living. Solitary, proscribed, and oppressed with 
adversity, he s seemed to them to counterpoise the fortune of the 
Capitol. They were humbled by the idea that the world con-. 
tained a man who had vanquished them and who was not af. 


frighted at their greatness. ‘They sent an embassy to Asia, to 


demand of King Prusias the death of his guest. Prusias had the 
baseness to give up Hannibal; on which that great man swal- 
lowed poison, saying: “Let us deliver the Romans from the 
terror excited in au by an ig man, rt unarmed, and be- 
trayed.” ected ‘oleae ey 
Scipio underwent, like Hannibal, the ete attached ‘to glo. 
ry. He ended his days at Liternum in voluntary exile. —Itis Te- : 
markable that Hannibal, Philopemen, and. Scipio, died about. the oe 
same time, all three of them victims to the ingratitude of theiz ae 
respective countries. The ee had the Mit ge well-known i 


: in . ; . 3 
inscription eee on his tomb = iat. an oh on me 


Rs ere 1 La 
UNGRATEFUL LAND OF MY NATIVITI a es 


THOU SHALT NOT POSSESS My BONDS Bacay id ie 
oe ia 


But, after all, proscription. and exile, which plunge ah, 2 











trious : successful virtue dazzles, but, when persecuted, it charms. 

Carthage herself did not long, survive Hannibal. ‘Scipio 
Nasica, and the most enlightened of the senators, were solicit- 
ous to preserve arival to Rome: but who can change the desti- 
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“nies: of. empires! The inveterate hatred of the elder Cato proved 
‘triumphant, and on the most frivolous PE etext. the Romans com 
menced the third Punic war, wicks 

- They first. had. recourse | to the most flagrant Ten to aot 
arm their enemies. ‘The Carthaginians, having in vain solicited — 
peace, determined to bury themselves under the ruins of their 
city... The consuls Marcius and. Manilius soon appeared under 
the. walls of Carthage. < ‘Before they commenced the siege, they 
performed | two solemn ceremonies : _the evocation of the tutelar 
divinities from that. city, and the. devoting of. the Dirth-place of 
Hannibal to the infernal gods. ey, i 
“ God or goddess who protectest the mee and ‘republic of 
Carthage, genius to whom the defence of that city is committed, 
leave thine ancient abode ; come and dwell i in our temples. May 
Rome and our sacrifices be more. pleasing. to thee fhap the city _ 
and sacrifices of the Carthaginians! 12 ; Rocca 
‘The form of the latter ceremony was as fllawe x 6 
“ God Pluto, J upiter the malevolent, and ye gods] Manes, strike - 
terror into the city, of Carthage; sweep away its inhabitants ind 
the infernal region. To you I devote the heads of our- enemies, 
their possessions, their towns, their lands ; ;_ grant my. prayers, and 
er will sacrifice to you three black ewes. ‘Thee, earth, mother of 
/ mankind, and thee, Jupiter, I call to witness.” 

‘Fhe consuls, however, were vigorously repulsed. The genius 
of Hannibal had revived in the beseiged city. ‘The women. cut 

off “their hair and twisted it into cords for the bows and the military 

Us engines. Scipio, the second Africanus, then. served as a tribune 


PS in the. Roman army. Some _veterans, who had seen the first 





Be! pio, were yet alive, and among the rest the celebrated Masinissa. 
..) ees: Numidian: ‘monarch, more than eighty years of age, invited 
: _the youthfu Scipio to his eourt, and it was on the supposition of 
his interview* that Cicero ‘composed the beautiful passage of his 
Republic, known by the appellation of Scipio’ 8 ‘Dream. He intro- 
duces. Amilianus speaking in the following, manner to me 
Philus, Manilius, and Scevola: — ier oe 
. “TT accost Masinissa. The old man tps me in his arms and 
vathes me with his tears. He raises his eyes to heaven and 









* Scipio hal before seen Masinissa. This intended interview never took place 
cor Masinissa was dead when Seine 4 arriy ed at his court. s 
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exclaims: “ Thou, sun, and ye, celestial deities, accept my thanks. 


I receive, before I die, in my kingdom, and my habitation, the 


worthy heir of the virtuous man and the great commander, who 


still lives in my remembrance.” gees Nae eek 
“At night, my mind being occupied with what Masinissa had 
told me, I dreamt that Africanus appeared before me 3 1 trembled, 


overpowered with respect and fear, Africanus exhorted me to be 


of good cheer, and carried me with him to the uppermost region 
of heaven, to a place glittering all over with stars. He thus 
addressed me: ic ics: en das a hie Tha seawy 
“ Look down and behold Carthage : I forced her to submit to 
the Roman people; in two years thou wilt raze her city to the 
‘ground, and merit, by thine own achievements, the name of 
Africanus, which as yet thou only. inheritest from me. Know, 
for thine encouragement in virtue, that there is a place in heaven 
set apart for the just. What, on earth is denominated life, is but 
death. . Existence cemmences only in the-everlasting mansions 
of souls, and thither we cannot arrive without piety, religion, 
justice, respect to our parents, and devotion to our country, 
Learn, above all, to despise the recompenses of mortals. Thou 
here seest how sinall is this earth how small a. space. the ‘most 
extensive kingdoms occupy on the globe, which thou canst searce- 
ly discern, how many deserts and seas divide the nations. from 


each other... What then should be the object of thine ambition ? 


Has the fame of Rome ever reached the summits of Caucasus, or 


the banks of the Ganges! How many nations in the east, in the 
west, in the north, and jn the south, will never hear the name of . 


Africanus? And as for those who now pronounce it, how long — e. 


will they continue to speak of him 1 They will soon be no mere. — 
In the convulsions of empires, in those great revolutions which 
time brings about, my memory will be irrecoverably lest. O my 
son, think then only of those divine sanctuaries where thou wilt 
hear that harmony of spheres with which thine ears are at this 
moment charmed; “aspire only to those eternal temples prepared 
for great souls and for those sublime geniuses who, during life, ext 
alted themselves to the contemplation of heavenly things.” Afri- 
canus was silent and I awoke,” we ie Lis 
This noble fiction of a Roman consul, surnamed the Father of 
his Country, is not derogatory to the gravity of history, if history 
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is. designed to preserve. great names and the ideas ‘of genius, and 
these great names and these ideas are here to be discovered: ea 
 Scipio- Emilianus, appointed to the consulship through. ‘the 
stone of the people, received orders to continue the siege of 
Carthage. He first surprised the lower town, which was called 
Megara, or -Magara+ He then attempted to block up the outer 
port by means of a mole; but the Carthaginians opened another 
_ entrance to the harbour, and ‘appeared at sea, to the great aston- 
‘ishment of the Romans. They might have burned Scipio’s fleet ; 
“but the hour of Carthage was come, and. confusion Pervaded the 
councils of that unfortunate Gye ee 3 tse: 
- It-was defended by one “Asdrubal, a cruel ‘man, ane com: 
_-manded thirty thousand mercenaries, aud. who treated ube citi- 
zens with as much rigour as if they had been enemies. ‘The 
winter haying passed in the enterprises a above-mentioned, Scipio, 
» in spring, attacked the inner port, denominated Cothon. 
‘Being soon master of the’ walls of. this harbour, he pushed 
forward into the ‘great square of the city. - Three streets led 
from this square up a gentle acclivity to’ the citadel, -known by 
‘the name of Byrsa... In the houses of. these streets ‘the inhab- 
Hants, defended themselves with such ‘obstinacy, that Scipio was 
- obliged to besiege and reduce. the houses one by one. This 
“G struggle | lasted six. days and nights, One party of Roman sol- 
‘diers forced the: retréat of. the Carthaginians, while another was 
_ employed in removing with hooks the dead bodies that lay in 
"heaps i in the houses, or were tumbled into the streets. Many 
of the living were thrown into the ene SOCCER with 
» the dead, 
On the ee aay senses apesaeeat ‘in the dress of sup- 
ees: » they merely begged the lives of the citizens who had 
taken refuge i in the citadel. Scipio. granted their petition, ex- 
_ cepting only from this favour the Roman deserters who had gone 
“over to the Carthaginians. Fifty thousand persons, men, womer, 
wand: children, were thus permitted to depart: from Byrsa. ‘ 
On the most elevated part « of the citadel stood a temple con- 
abana to Esculapius. In this temple, the deserters, to the 






* This dream is an Fee of a passage in Pluto? 3 Republic. 


+ T shall not enter ‘into a deser Hunk of Carthage till I os to speak of its 
“rpins, 7 ' : 
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number of nine hundred, entrenched themselves. They were 
‘commanded by Asdrubal, who had with him his wife and his 


_two children. This desperate body of men withstood | for some 


time the efforts of the Romans: but being driven by degrees 
from the court of the temple, they shut themselves. up in the 


building itself. Asdrubal, impelled by the love of life, ante Se~ 
cretly deserting } his companions in misfortune, his wife. and. his. 


children, went, with an olive-branch in his hand, and threw jaune 
self at Scipio’s feet, Scipio immediately ordered him to be shown. 
to the deserters, who, boiling with fury, set fire to the temple, 
venting the most horrible imprecations against Asdrubal.. 

When the flames began to issue from. the edifice, a female, 
attired in her most sumptuous apparel, made her. appearance, 
holding two children by the hand. This was the wife of As- 


drubal. She looked about among the enemy who surrounded’ 


the citadel, and recognizing Scipio: “Roman,” cried she, “ I 
pray not that heaven may wreak its vengeance upon thee; thou 
followest only the laws of war: but mayest thou, with the divini- 
ties of my country, punish the perfidious wretch who. betrays 
his wife, his children, his country, andi his gods!.As for thee, 


Asdrubal, Rome is already preparing the chastisement due to thy - 


crimes. Unworthy chief of Carthage, go and be dragged at the 


chariot-wheels of thy conqueror, while this fire shall eee me 


and my children from slavery.” 


. With these words, she despatched her children, threw fen = 


into the flames, and precipitated herself after them, All the» 


deserters followed her example. | cae ee 


Thus perished the city of Dido, Souhinte pt and Honnibel: ; 
Florus says, that some idea may be formed of the magnitude of — 
this catastrophe, when it is known that the conflagration lasted 


seventeen whole days. Scipio shed tears for the fate of Car- 


thage. At the sight of the flames consuming a. city once so 


flourishing, he reflected on the revolutions. of empires, and re- 


peated these verses of Homer, i in allusion to the future destinies 
of Rome: “ A time will come when the sacred walls of Tion 


shall Hie together with the warlike ‘Priam and all his people.?” 
Corinth was destroyed in the same year as Carthage; and a 


* 


youth of Corinth repeated, like Scipio, a passage in Homer, when 


he beheld his native city in ashes. ‘Who, then, is this man, that 
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fis. sway summoned by all antiqntity to the fail ay, states, to 
the spectacle of the’ calamities | of nations ; as if there could be 
nothing great.or tragical ‘without his presence, as if all human 
‘Woes were under the protection and under the empire of the 
bard of Tlion and of ‘Hector? 
No ‘sooner was Carthage. destroyed. than an avenging deity 
“seemed to rise from its ruins. ‘The manners of Rome became 
depraved ; ‘she began to be distracted by civil wars ; and this cor- 
‘ruption and these broils commenced on the Punic shores. Scipio 
himself, the destroyer of Carthage, died by the hands of his 
relations ; 3 the children of that Masinissa who contributed to the 
triumph of the Romans, slaughtered each other on the tomb 
of Sophonisba, the” possessions. of Syphax enabled Jugurtha to 
seduce and to vanquish the descendants of Regulus. “O venal 
city !” exclaimed the African prince as he left the Capitol. “O 
- city ripe for ruin, if thou meetest with a purchaser !” Jugurtha 
soon afterwards obliged a Roman army to pass under the’ yoke, 
almost i in sight of Carthage, and revived that ignominous cere- 
mony, as if to gratify the manes of Hannibal. Falling at length 
into the hands’ of the Romans, he lost his presence of mind 
amidst the triumphal pomp. ‘The lictors ‘stripped him, took the 
jewels from his ears, and threw him naked into a ‘ditch, where 
this monarch justified to his last: gasp what LE had ard concern- 
F ing the rapacity of the Romans. 4 roe 
The victory gained over the descendants of aside occa> 
‘g _ sioned, however, that jealousy between Marius and Sylla, which 
oad soon plunged all Rome into mourning. Vanquished by his rival, 
_ the fugitive’ Marius sought an asylum beside the tombs of Han- 
TENS and Hamilear. A slave of Sextilius, the prefect of Africa. 
brought Marius an order to quit the ruins which served him for 
a retreat: Go, tell thy master,” retorted the grim consul, “ that 
thou hast seen’ wera a fugitive, ‘seated’ on the ruins of Car- 
tages? Yoni > “ N08 7 eo 
_“ Marius and Carlliage, ” said an histotinh and poet, “ aa 
reconciled each other to their fate ; fico Hoth having pone a 
forgave the gods.” - 
At length the liberties of Rome Bonet at the feet of Car- 
thage, destroyed and enslaved. The vengeance is complete: a 
Scipio falls in Africa under the sword of Cesar, and his body is 
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yet exintedt Usa eae Cato, persuaded t that th th Bite 
lar deities. of his country had withdrawn their protection, called 
for his sword. It was brought by a boy, when Cato, taking | it 
from the Peach, and feeling the point, exclaimed : “A Am I not: [ my : 
own. master !” He then threw himself on his couch, and. | read 
twice over Plato’s dialogue on the immortality « of the Soul ; after 
which he fell asleep. Wakened at day-break by the. singing of 
the birds, he thought it high time to exchange a life of freedom 
for a life of immortality ; ; he wounded himself with his sword be- 
low the stomach, ‘fell back. upon his bed, and was found strug- 
gling with death. His attendants bound up the wound ; but on 
recovering his senses, he pulled off the bandages and tore out 
his entrails. He chose rather to die in a gs cause, oie to live 
the slave of a great man. 
“The destinies of republican Rome ibine: accomplished, men 
and laws having altered, the state of Carthage also experienced 
a change. ‘Tiberius Gracchus had, 50 early as his time, planted. ; 
a colony on the desolate site of the city of Dido; but doubtless ; 
this colony had not prospered, since Marius found at Carthage’ 
nothing but hovels and ruins. Julius Cesar, when in Africa, 
had a dream, in which he imagined he beheld a great army, eal- 


ting him with many tears. From that moment he formed the 2% 


design of rebuilding Corinth and Carthage, the soldiers of which i 


etates, fancy had probably represented to him in his dream. Au caf 


gustus, who was implicated in all the excesses of a sanguinary — 
revolution, and who lived to make amends for them all, put in 
execution the project of Owsar. Carthage rose from its ruins, 
and Sirabo assures us that in his: time it was a flourishing city. 
‘It became the metropolis of Africa, and was celebrated for its 
politeness and its schools. It gave birth. alternately to great and 
shining geniuses. ‘Tertullian addressed to it his vindication 
against the Gentiles. But still cruel in her religion, Carthage 
persecuted the innocent Christians, as she had formerly burned 
children in honour of Saturn. She domed to martyrdom the illus- 
trious Cyprian, ‘who caused Latin eloquence to flourish once 
more. Arnobius and Lactantius distinguished themselves at 
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Garthage, where the I latter acquired the appellation o of the Chris- 
tian Cicero. radia PU et 28 
Sixty years afterwards, te Augustine imbibed in the Sabie of 
“Africa that love of pleasure over which, like the royal prophet, 
he mourned all the rest of his life. His warm imagination 
impressed with the fictions: of the poets, tool delight in seeking 
the relics” of the ‘palace of Dido. Maturer age dissolved the 
charm, and. the void which succeeds the indulgence in pleasure, 
recalled the son of Monica to more serious thoughts. St. Ambrose 
completed the vietory, and Augustine having become bishop of 
Hippona, was. ‘a pattern of‘ virtue. His habitation resembled a_ 
kind of monastery, where was seen no affectation of poverty or 
splendour. Attired in a modest, but yet neat and pleasing manner, 
the venerable. prelate threw aside the simptuous garments, which . 
as ; he ‘said, were not adapted to his ‘station, or to his body bowed 
by old age, or to. his grey hair. No female was ever admitted 
into his house, not even his sister, a widow and a servant of God. 
Strangers found at his table a liberal hospitality ; but for his own 
part he lived solely « on fruits and vegetables. He made it his 
‘principal occupation to relieve the poor, and to preach the-word 
of God. In the exercise of these pious ‘duties, he was surpriseil 
by the ‘Vandals, who laid siege to Hippona i in the a — and 
who totally changed the face of Africa. a 
"The barbarians had already” made themselves asters of the 
most important: provinces of the Roman empire, and Rome itself 
had been’ sacked by ‘Alaric. The Vandals, either instigated by 
| a _ the Visigoths, ‘or invited by count Boniface? at length passed 
4 ae yver from Spain into ‘Africa. According to Procopius, they were 
ee Gothic extraction, and combined religious fanaticism with, 
their? natural ferocity. Being converted to’ Christianity, but be- 
: longing to the sect of Arians, they persecuted the Catholics 
with relentless fury. Their cruelty was unprecedented; when 
they were ‘repulsed. in their attempt on a city, they murdered 
their prisoners: yound about it, and left their bodies exposed to 
the sun, that the winds: might waft pestilential diseases within 
those walls which had baffled their rage. Africa was affrighted 
at this race of men, half naked giants, who transformed the peo- 
ple vanquished hy y their arms into beast we burden, drove them 
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in crowds before them, and when tired of that, cut all thelr 
throats. Aye. 

Genseric fixed the seat of his empire al Carthage : he was 

worthy to command the barbarians over whom Ged had placed ; 
him, He was a prince of a gloomy disposition, subject to _pa- 
roxysms of the blackest melancholy, and who. appeared ‘great 
amid the general wreck of the civilized world, because he was. 
mounted. upon its ruins. — Pe, 

In the midst of ils misfortunes, a signal revenge was reser¥- 
ed for the city of Dido. Genseric crossed the sea, and made 
himself master of Rome; he gave it up, to the soldiers to pillage 
fourteen days and ioutonn nights. He then embarked again 5 
the fleet of this second Hannibal conveyedto Carthage the ‘plunder 

Of Rome, ax Scipio’s fleet had transported to Rome the spoils « of 
Carthage. A Genseric’s vessels,” says Procopius, a arrived 
safely in Africa, excepting ‘that. whieh carried the gods.” ie 

Being firmly established in his hew empire, ‘Genseric. quit- 
ted it every year to ravage Italy, Sicily, Hyricum, and | Greece. 
‘Fhe blind conquerors of that period were deeply sensible that 
they were nothing of themselves, but merely the instruments of 
the will of the Eternal. Hence the names which they assumed 
of Scourge of God and Ravager of Mankind ; ; hence, that fury for 
destruction with which they were tormented, that thirst of | blood 
which nothing could: appease ; hence, that combination of all 
things towards their success, that universal degeneracy, that want ‘ 
of courage, of virtue, of talents, and of genius: for it was con : 
cluded that nothins could prevent the accomplishment of the de- ies p 
crees of heaven, The fleet of Genseric was reaty ; his soldiers: 
had embarked ; but. whither were they going That was: more: 
than he knew himself “« Prince,” said the pilot. to him, ;2 what 
nation are you going to attack ?”—“ That,” replied 1 the barbari- 
an, “whieh God at present beholds in his wrath.? fas “ 

‘Genseric died thirty-nine years after the taking of Carthage. 
This’ was the only city of Africa, the walls of which he had not 
destroyed, He was succeeded in his empire by Honoric one 
of his sons. After a reien of eight years, Honoric left the 
throne to his cousin Gondamend, who wielded the sceptre thir- 
teen years ; when the crown devolved to his brother Transamond: 
The latter reigned twenty- “seven years. eric, the son of Ho. 
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norie, and grandson of Genseric, then inherited the kingdom of 
Carthage. Gelimer, a relative of Hderie, conspired against him; 
and threw him into a dungeon. The emperor Justinian espoused 
the cause of the dethroned monarch, and sent Belisarius -into 
Africa. Gelimer made scarcely any resistance. ‘The Roman 
general entered Castings victorious. He repaired te the palace, 
where, by a freak o fortune, he sat down to the repast. prepared. 
for Gelimer, and was attended by the officers of that prince. 
Nothing had changed at the court but the master ; and that is a 
very trifling matter, when fortune has deserted him. 
Belisarius, for the rest, was worthy of his success. He was one. 
of those : men who appear at distant intervals in a vicious age, 
to bar the right of | Prescription against virtue. Unfortunately, 
those noble minds, which shine in ihe midst of meamness, 
produce no revolution. ‘They are not connected with the hu- 
man affairs of their time ; strangers, and insulated in the present, 
they cannot possess any influence | over. the future. The world 
rolls over them without hurrying them away; but on the other 
hand they are unable to check the course of the world. if Souls, 
of a superior nature shall be useful to society, they must spring 
up among a people which retains a love-of order, of religion, 
and of manners, and whose genius and ¢haracter are in unison 
_ with its moral and political situation. In the age of Belisarius, 


as the events were great and the actors little. For this reason, the 
- annals of that age, though abounding in tragic catastr ophes, tixe 


and disgust us. We Jook not in histor y for revolutions which - 
~ erush and overwhelm men ; but for men who controul revolutions, 
| and who. are more SGoreitar than fortune. The universe, con- 
vulsed by the barbarians, excites no feelings but those of hor- 
ror and contempt ; but we never fail to take the strongest inte- 
rest ina petty quarrel Between Sparta and res. in a narrow 
corner of Greece. . 

-Gelimer, carried prisoner ee (bandana graced the trie 
umph of Belisarius. ‘Soon afterwards this monarch turned hus- 
bandman. In such a ease philosophy may afford consolation te 
an ordinary mind but it serves only to increase the regret of @ 
truly royal heart. 

It is well known that ijt was not by J ustinian’ s order that. Be- 
fisarius lost his eyes. Were this even the case , it would form 
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but a very Ja ‘event i in the history of human ingratitude. ~ As 
to Carthage, she witnessed the departure of a prince from her 
walls to take possession of the throne of the Cesars : this was 
that Heraclitus who deposed the tyrant Phocas. In 647 the 
Arabs made their first incursion into Africa. ‘This was followed 
by four other. expeditions within the space of fifty years. Car- 
thage fell under the Mahometan yoke i in 696. _ Most of its inhab- 
itants fled into Spain and Sicily. John, 1 the general of the emperor 
Leontius, retook the city in 697 ; but the following. year the Sara- 
cens recovered the possession. ‘of it, “which they have retained 
ever since ; and the daughter of Tyre fell a prey | to the children 
of Ishmael. It was taken by Hassan, during the caliphat of Abd- 
el-Malek. | It i is asserted that the new masters of Carthage razed 
it to the very foundations: but yet considerable remains. of it 
must have existed at the beginning of the ninth century, if it be 
true that Charlemagne’ 3s ambassadors discovered there the body 
of St. Cyprian. Towards the conclusion of the same centur ry, 
the infidels formed a league against the Christians, and at their 
head, as we are told in history, were the Saracens of Carthage. 
We shall likewise see that St. Louis found a rising town upon the 
ruins of this ancient city. Be this as it may, nothing is at present 
to be seen there but the relics which I shall presently describe. 
"The only name by which it is known in the country of Bersach, 
apparently a corruption of Byrsa. In going from Tunis to Car- — 
thage, you must inquire for the tower of Sete cae or ee TOU 
of Mastinaces: Ventoso gloria curru! — 

It is very difficult to collect, from the accounts of the histo- 
vians, the plan of the ancient Carthage. | Polybius and Livy had 
doubtless treated very cirecumstantially of the siege of that city, 
but their descriptions have not reached us. On this subject we 
‘possess nothing but abridgements, such as those of Florus and: 
Velleius Paterculus, who enter into no local details. The geogra- 
phers, who lived at a later period, were acquainted only with the 
Roman Carthage. The most complete authority. on this head is 
thet of Appian, a Greek ; ‘who flourished near three centuries 
after, the ev ent, and who, in his declamatory style, is deficient in 
precision aud perspicuity. Rollin, who follows him, and perhaps 
injudiciously blends Strabo’: agcount with his, will spare me the 

trouble of a trenslation, 
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_ “Tt was seated at the bottom of a bay, surrounded by the sea 
in the form of a peninsula, 1 the. neck of which, that is, the isthmus 
connecting it with. the continent, was a league and a quarter 
(twenty-five stadia), in breadth. The peninsula was eighteen 
leagues (three hundred and ‘sixty stadia) in circumference. On 
the west side there was a long point of land, about twelve fathoms 
Thalf a stadium) i in breadth, which, running out into the sea, sepa- 
vated it from the ‘morass, and was encompassed on all sides by 
rocks and a single wall. On the south side, and next to the main. 
land, the city was defended by a triple wall thirty cubits in height, 
exclusively of the parapets and the towers which flanked it all 
round at equal distances, being eighty fathoms asunder. Each 
tower had four stories; the walls had but two ; they were roof- 
ed; and at the bottom were stables capable of coniaining three 
hundred elephants, and four thousand horses, together with every 
thing necessary for their subsistence. Here was likewise, room 
sufficient to lodge twenty thousand infantry and four thousand 
horsemen: and the whole of this warlike equipage was contained 
in the walls alone. There was but one place where the walls 
were weak and low: this was a neglected angle, beginning at 
the point of land above mentioned, and running to the harbour 
which was on the west side. There were. tivo ports which com- 
municated with each other, but had only one entrance, seventy 
_ feet wide, and defended by chains. 'The first was for merchant | 
_ vessels, and here were many and various habitations for the 
_ mariners. The other was the inner port for the ships of war, in 
“the middle of which was an island called Cothon, bordered, as 
"well as the port, with large quays, where there were separate 
buildings, in which two hundred and twenty ships might be 
placed under cover, and storehouses above them where every 
thing necessary for the equipment of the ships was deposited. 
The entrance of each of these buildings for the reception of the 
ships was adorned with two marble colums of the Ionic order; 
s0 that the port and island exhibited on either side two magnifi- 
cent galleries. In this island was the residence of the admiral ; 

and ‘as it was over against the entrance of the harbour, he could 
thence discover what was passing at sea, though it was impossi- 
ble to perceive from the sea, what: was doing in the interior of 
the part. ‘The merchants, in like manner, could not overlook 
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the ships of war, the two harbours being separated by a double - 
wall, and in each of them there was a gate for the purpose of 
entering the city without passing through the other ee Car- 
thage might therefore be divided into three parts: the harbour, 
which was double and was sometimes called Cothon, from the 
little island of that name; the citadel, denominated Byrsa; and 
the city, properly so called, where the inhabitants dwelt, which 
surrounded the citadel and was called Megara.” St eae 

Of this city nothing was probably left but the public and pri- 
vate reservoirs, which are of astonishing beauty and give a high 
idea of the structures of the Carthaginians: but I am doubtful 
whether the aqueduct which conveyed the water to these cisterns 
ought not to be attributed to the second Carthage. My opinion’ 
of the total destruction of the city of Dido is founded on the fol- 
lowing passage of Florus: > . 

Quanta urbs deleta sit, ut de cetertis taceam, vel ignium moré- 
probari potest. Quippe per continuos xvii dies vix potuit incen- 
dium exlingui, quod domibus ac lemplis suis sponte hostes immise- 
rant; ut quatenus urbs eripi Romanis non polerat, triwmphus 
arderet. 5 rie 

Appian adds that what eseaped the conflagration was demo- 
lished by the command of the Roman senate. “ Rome,” says 
Velleius Patereulus, “ already the mistress of the world, thought 
herself not safe, as long as the name of Carthage subsisted :” 
momen usquam maneret Carthaginis. 

Strabo, in his concise and perspicuous description, evidently. 
blends different parts of the ancient and modern city. 5 ap 

Kak Kaayndoy de nrt Keegovnes civos iSeutes, &e, 

“Carthage, encompassed on all sides with walls, occupies 4 
peninsula three hundred stadia in circumference, which is joined 
to the main land by an isthmus sixty stadia in breadth. In the 
centre of the city rose a hill, on which was erected a citadel 
called Byrsa. On the summit of this citadel was seen a temple 
consecrated to Escuiapius, and the declivity of the hill-was co: 
vered with houses. The harbours are at the foot of Byrsa, as > 
well as. the small circular island called Cothon, around which. 
the ships form a circle.” See ied Tse 

On the word Karchedon, in the original, I shall. observe that, 
according to Bochart, ihe Phognician name of Cartha ge was Cayr-. 
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tha-Hadath, oy Cartha-Hadtha, which signifies ihe new city. 
The Greeks turned it into Karehedon, and the Romans into Car- 
_thage. ‘The names of the three divisions of the city were like- 
wise derived from the Phcenician : Magaria, from magar a store~ 
house ; Byrsa, from dosra, a fortress ; and Cothon, from ae 
a cut; for it was not perfectly clear that Cothon was an island. 

After the time of Strabo, we know nothing of Carthage, ex- 
cept that it became one of the largest and finest cities in the 
world. Pliny, however, merely says, Colonia Carthago, MANE 
aa vestig giis. Carthaginis. Pomponius ‘Mela, anterior to Pliny, 
does not seem much more favourable: a Gags ilerunr opu-— 
denta, etiam nunc tamem priorum excidio rerum gum ope presen- 
tum clarior : but Solinus says, Alterwn post urbem Roman terra 
ruin decus.. Other authors style it the Great and the. Puppy : 
Carthage ° 0 magnd, felicitate reverende. 

New Carthage: ‘suffered from a condiaieaey dada the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius; for we find that punee engaged in reraMine, 
the losses of the colony. 

_Commodus, who stationed a fleet at Carthage, for the purpose 
of carrying to Rome the corn of Africa, would have changed the 
name of Cart thage into Villa Commodiana. This folly of the 
unworthy son of a great man was soon forgotten. 

‘The two Gordians having been proclaimed emperors in Afri- 
ea, made Carthage the capital of the world during their transient 
reign. It appears, however, that the Carthaginians. were by no 
means _gratefal for this distinction; for, according to Capitolinus 
they revolted against | the Gordians, in favour of Capelius. Zo- 
_ simus farther informs us that these same Carthaginians acknow- 
ledged Sabinianus for their_master, while the younger Gordiax: 
succeeded Balbinus and Maximus at Rome. Though we shoulé 
believe, from what is said by Zonaras, that Carinae. was favour- 
able to the Gordians, yet. those emperors had not time to contri- 
bute much to the embellishment of that city. 

Several inscriptions, given by the learned Dr. Shaw, prove that 
Adrian, Aurelian, and Septimus Sever us, erected edifices in differ= 
ent cities of Byzacium, and it is highly probable that, the capital 
of that wealthy province was not neglected by them. 

The tyrant Maxentius carried fire and sword into Africa and 
triumphed over Carthage, ag over the ancient enemy of Rome., 
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It is impossible to survey, without shuddering, that long series of. 
madmen, which almost uninterruptedly governed the world from 
Tiberius to Constantine, and was continued, after the latter, i in the 
monsters who reigned at Byzantium. The people were “no bet- 
ter than the kings. A horrible contention seemed to exist between. 
the nations and the sovereigns—these to dare, those to endure 
every thing. : Pe . 

"Thus our information respecting the monuments of Carthage 
in the ages which we have just reviewed, is reduced within a 
very narrow compass : we merely find from. the writings of Ter- 
tullian, St. Cyprian, Lactantius, and St. Augustine, from the ¢a- 
nons of the councils of Carthage, and the Acts of the Martyrs, 
that ‘Carthage contained amphitheatres, theatres, baths and por- 
ticos. 'The city was never strongly fortified ; for the elder Gordian 
could not defend himself there ; and, long afterward Genseric 
and Belisarius gained possession of it without difficulty 

Ihave in my hands several coins of the Vandal kings, which 
prove that the arts were totally lost during the reigns of those 
monarchs: it is not probable, therefore, that. Carthage received 
any embellishment from. its new masters. We know, on the 
contrary, that Genseric overthrew the churches and the theatres ; ; 
all the pagan edifices were demolished by his command : “men- 
tion is made, among others, of the temple of Memory and. the 
street of the Celestial Goddess, which was lined with splendid 
structures. 

‘Justinian, having wrested Car thage from the Vandals, caused 
porticos, therma, churches, and monasteries, to be erected there, 
as we find in Procopius’s book on edifices. That historian speaks: 
also of a church built by the Carthaginians on the sea-shore, in 
honour of St. Cyprian. Such is all that I have been able to collect 
concerning the monuments of a city which occupies: so high a rank 
in history. Let us now proceed to its ruins. 

The ship in which I left Alexandria having arrived. in the 
port of Tunis, we cast anchor opposite to the ruins of Carthage. 
{ looked at them, but was unable to make out what they could 
be. I perceived a few Moorish huts, a Mahometan hermitage at. 
the point ofa projecting cape, sheep browsing among ruins ;—ruins, 
so far from striking, that I could scarcely distinguish them from 
the ground on which they lay, This was Carthage. 
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darega ner ai y—an ~~ Deviete Carthaginis arces bce: 
‘Procubuere, Jacent. infausto i in littore turres. Ral a eae 
_ Evers. Quantiam ila metis quantim. ila laborun fo ae ae 

: Urbs dedit insultans Teno: et Laurentibus aryis ! ; a of 
ssi Nune passim * vix reliquias, vix nomina servans, 
NEVE: ee non ‘sgnosenda ruinis. * 








« The walla of “vanquished Cates and her demoted” 
towers, lie scattered on the fatal shore. What fears did this city 
formerly excite i in Rome ; what ‘efforts did. she cost when insult~ . 
ing us, even in Latium and the Laurentian plains ! tN ow searcely 


2 relic of her i is to be seen, she scarcely retains her naine, a a 


cannot even be recognized by. her own ruins. » 
In order to discover. these ruins, it is necessary. ‘to. go me- a 
thodically to work. i suppose, then, that the reader sets otf 
with me from the fort of. the Goletta, standing, as I have observ- 
ed, upon. ‘the canal by. which the Jake of Tunis discharges itself is 
into the sea. rf Riding along the shore i in an east north-east direc- 
tion, you come, in about haif an hour, to some salt-pits, which 
extend towards the west, as far asa fragment of wall , Very near to : 
the great reservoirs. Passing. between these salt-pits and the 4 
sea, you begin to discover jetties Tunning out to a considerable 
distance under water. ‘The ‘sea and the jetties are onyour right; 
on your left you perceive a great ‘quantity of ruins, upon emi. — 
nences of unequal height ; and below these ruins is a basin of a 
cireular form, and of considerable depth, which formerly ‘ com r 
municated with the sea by. means. ofa canal, traces of which are 
still to be seen. : This basin must be, in my opinion, the Cothon 
or inner port of Carthage. ‘The remains of the immense works 
discernible i in. the sea, would, in this case, indicate the site of the _ 
outer mole. | if 1 am ‘not. mistaken, some piles of the dam cone 
structed by Scipio, for the purpose of blocking up the port, may — 
still. be distinguished. bs also observed a second inner cana}, 
which shall be, if you please, the cut made by the Carthaginians : 
when they: opened. a new passage | for their fleet. 
This opinion is diametrically opposite to that of Dr. Shaw, who 
places the ancient /port of. Carthage. to the north and northwest 
of the peninsula, i in the wet morass, called El Mersa, or the har- 
bour. He supposes that this port has been choked up by the 
nerth- east winds, and the mud of the Bagrada. D’Anville, in his 
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Pancicnt Geos. see Belidor, i in his Hydraulie Arehitectare, 
“have adopted this opinion. 'T’ ravellers have bowed to these great 
authorities, I know not what opinion is entertained on ‘the subject 
by the learned. Italian, whose work I have alr eady mentioned. 
~ I must own it is not without fear that I find myself opp osed 
to men of such eminent merit as Shaw and D’Anville, oe se one 
had seen the places, and the other was acquainted with them, as 
it were, by intuition. One thing, however, gives me courage. 
M. Humberg, commandant-engineer at the Goletta, a man of 
great abilities, and who. has long resided among the Tuins of 
Carthage, absolutely rejects the hypothesis. of the learned Eng- 
lish traveHer. It is certain that we should receive with cau- 
‘tion accounts of those assumed changes of places, those. local ac- 
cidents, by means of which a writer explains difficulties i in aplan 
which he does not. understand. I amr doubtful, ‘then, | ‘whether 
the Bagrada could have choked the ancient port of Carthage, 
as Dr. Shaw supposes, or produced on the coast of Utica, all the 
revolutions which he describes. The elevated part of the land 
to the north and north-west of the isthmus of Carthage, has not, 
either along the sea or in the El Mersa, the smallest sinuosity 
capable of affording shelter to a vessel. To find the Cothon in 
this position, we must have recourse to a hole which, by Shaw’s 
own account, is scarcely one hundred yards square : on’ the other 
hand, along the sea on the south-east you find long dykes, vaults: 
which may have served for store-houses, or even. for. the recep- 
tion of the gallies ; you see canals excavated by the hand of man, 
an inner basin sufficiently capacious to hold the barks of the an- 
cients, and in the midst of this basin a small island. 
History supports me in this explanation. Scipio ‘Africanus 
was engaged in fortifying Tunis when he pereeived the ships 
leaving Carthage to attack the Roman fleet at Utica.* Had the 
port of Carthage been to the north, on the other side of the isth- 
‘mus, Scipio, stationed at 'Tunis,. could not have seen the Car~ 
thaginian. gallies ; for the land in that part intercepts the view of 
the gulf of Utica. But if we place the port to the south-west, 


Scipio then could see, and must have oe ‘his enemies standing, 
out of the harbour. 


* Livy, book. x. 
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: ‘When Scipio #Bimilianus undertook to block. up, the entrance — 
to the outer port he neni, the © jetty at. the point of oe vet 
Aggen adds, | that this point of Jand was meas ‘the fa ‘which ig ; 
correct, if the pore lie to the south-east, but false, if situated ‘to 
the north-west. | It would be the height of absurdity, to suppose — 
a dyke cared from the longest point of the isthmus of Carthage a 
for the Leas ae Speen what is termed El aes on the 
north-west. 9 gies ig 
Lastly, after he had taken Cothon, Scipio fees ayn, or 
the citadel 7 the Cothon was consequently below ‘the citadel. = 
Now the latter stood on the highest hill of Carthage, a hill which — 
is seen between ‘the south and east. The Cothon, if situated on 
the ‘north-west, would have been too far distant from. Byrsa, 
whereas the basin where I place it. lies exactly. at ae foot of the | 
ee to the south-east. = eee 
| “at I -expatiate more on this. Sint than is necessary for many 
readers, there are others, L know, who take a lively interest in — 
the recollections of history, a and who look in a work of this kind 
for nothing but. facts and positive information. Is it not singu- 
Jar, that in a city so celebrated as Carthage, we should” have to” 
seek the very. site of her ports, and that the circumstence which | 
constituted. her principal glory, is a iat Miele is now 
“gost completely forgotten. Ag oe 
- Shaw seems to. have been more happy i in eee to the sete 
described i in the first book of the Eneid. Some scholars have 
looked upon this port : asa creation of the poet; others have con- 
ceived that Virgil intended to ‘represent | either the port of Itha- 
ca, or that of Carthagena, or the hay of Naples: but the bard of 
‘Dido | was. too scrupulous ¢ about the delineation of places to allow 
himself such a liberty. He has most accurately de Nes a port 
at some distance from Carthage. Let.us hear Dr. Shaw : 
& Two. leagues to. the east north- east of Seedy Doude, nnd ee 
fittle to the southward of the promontory of Mercury, 13 Low- 
hareah, the Aquilaria of the ancients, where Curio landed those 
troops that were afterwards cut in pieces by Sabura. ‘There are 
~ peveral fragments of antiquities at this place, but nothing remark- 
able: however, from. the sea- shore to. this village, which is at 
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, half a mile’s distance, the interjacent Bopienings the Tevel 
_ of the sea to the height of twenty or thirty feet, is all the way 
“very artfully scooped and hollowed, small “openings being car- 
ried up* in several places to the surface, for. the admission of 
_ fresh air, whilst large pillars and arches are left standin re pro- 
: per distances’ below, to support the mountain, These’ are the 
quarries which Strabo takes notice of, whence the buildings of 
Car! thage, Utica, and many other adjacent cities, might receive 
their imaterials. Moreover, as the Mountain” above is all. over 
ai shaded with trees ; 3 as the arches below lie open to the sea, hav- 
ing a large ctr’ on each side, with the island of gimurus placed 
over against them ; ‘as there are likewise : some fountains perpetu- 
" ally draining from the rocks, and seats for ihe Weary labourer, 
we. have little 1 room to doubt, from such a concurrence of ¢ circum: 
stances, | fa) exactly corresponding to. the cave which Virgil pla- 
ceth somewhere i in, this gulf, but that. the following description 
is literally. true, notwithstanding the « opinion of Rina commenta- 
tors who have thought it fictitious : fre EX DUR rT si 


paws Est in seeessu longo. Joous + insula portum aie. ar ie “2 
. Efficit objectu lateram ; quibus « omnis. ab alte fein TSM 
‘Frangitur, i inque sinus scindit sese unda reduetos.. 2 ‘ ag ade 

Hine atque’ hine vaste rupes, geminique minantar _ 
In celum scopuli, quorum sub: yertice late 
: JEquora tuta silent: tum sylvis seena coruscis 
Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbré. é 
Fronte sub adversa, scopulis pendentibus antrum ; ge 
~ Tntus aque dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo. 


Nympharum domus, &e. ‘ ss Vine. Ex, I. 168, 


ate ue. 





rehawine now settled the situation OF the ports, the rest will not 
detain us long. I suppose that we have. ‘pursued our way along 
the coast to the angle from which the promontory of Carthage 
' projects. This cape, according to Dr. Shaw, was never included 
in the city.. Let us now leave the sea, and striking off to the left, | 
traverse, as we return to the south, the: ruins 0 of the city scattered 
over ‘the amphitheatre of the hills, 9. > ’ 

We first find the remains of a very exibnlive edifice Shion 
seems to have formed part of a palace or‘ of a theatre. Above 
this edifice, ascending to the west, you come: to the beautiful 
cisterns which | axe generally accounted’ ‘the only relies of ancient 
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_ Carthage: they were probably supplied with water by an aqueduct, 

' “some fragments of which may be seen in the plain. “This. aque- 
~ duct: was fifty miles in length, commencing at ‘the: springs of 
-Yawan and: “Zangar. There . were temples above these ¢ springs. 
‘The largest arches of the aqueduct are seventy feet high, and 
the columns which support these arches are sixteen feet square. 
The cisterns are prodigious ; 3 they: form. a series of vaults, com- 
~ municating with each other, and are bordered throughout theiz 
whole length by a-corridor. This i is a truly magnificent work. 

A rugged road leads from: the public. cisterns to the Ail of 
” By rsa. At the foot of the hill you find acemetery and a mise- 
rable village, perhaps ihe Tents of lady M. Ww. Montagu. — The 
~ summit exhibits a level ispace bestrewed with small pieces. of 

marble, and which is visibly the area of a palace or of a temple. 
_ If you suppose the former, i it shall be the palace of Dido ; ; if you 
- prefer the latter, it. must have been the temple of. Esculapius. 
_ Here two. females: consigned themselves to. the flames, not to 

_ survive, the one, her dishonour, the other her country. : 

From the summit. of Byrsa,. the eye embraces the. ruins of 
Carthage, which are more numerous than i is generally. imagined : 
they resemble. those. of Sparta, having: nothing, left in tolerable 
preservation, but covering an extensive space. I “saw them in 
* the ‘month of Febuary ; the fig, olive, and. carob trees. were al- 
ready clothed with their young leaves ; large angelicas, and acan- 
_ thuses formed verdant thickets among. fragments of marble of 
every colour. In the distance my eye wandered over. the isth- 

= mus, the double s sea, distant islands, a pleasing country, bluish 
Takes, and azure mountains. I beheld forests, ships, aqueducts, 
_ Moorish villages, Mahometan hermitages, minarets, and the 
white. buildings of ‘Tunis, Millions of starlings in flocks, that 
looked like clouds, flew. over my. head. Surrounded by the 
grandest and most moving recollections, I thought of. Dido, of 
_ Sophonisha, . of the noble wife of Asdrubal ; I contemplated the 

Vast plains which entomb the legions of ‘Hannibal, Scipio, and 

Cwsar ; my eyes sought the site of Utica; but, alas! the rains of 
the palace of ‘Tiberius still exist at Capri, and in vain you look 
for the spot occupied by. Cato’s house at Utica! The ‘terrible 


i The Elephants? Stables, mentioned by this lady, are stbterrancous cham- 
hers, which have lie remarkahle, nee 
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Vandals and the light Moors passed successively, Henle my me- 
mory ; witich exhibited to me, as the Jast picture, St. ‘Louis exe 
piring on the ruins of Car thage. _ With the narrative of the e death 
of that prince, I shall conclude this work ; happy to return, as it 
were, to my. countr y by an ancient monument of its virtues, and 
to finish, at the ‘tomb ef the monarch of sainted ee thie 
long. pilgrimage to the sepulchres of great men. 

When St. Louis undertook his second. expedition he was ‘not 
young. » His impaired health did not permit. him to remain 
fong on horseback, or to bear the weight: of armour ; but Louis 
had lost none of the vigour of his mind. He assembled the» 
grandees of ‘his Kingdom at Paris ; “represented to them the un- 
fortunate situation of Palestine; and declared his resolution to 

go to the relief of his Christian brethren. At the same time he 
received the cross from the hands of the legate, and gave ‘it. to ; 
his three eldest sons. A great number of the nobility took the 
- ¢ross with him. ‘The kings of Europe, Charles of Sicily, Ed- 
ward of England, Gaston of Bearn, the kings of Navarre and Ar- 
ragon, prepared to follow his example. The fair sex displayed 
the same zeal ; the lady de Poitiers, the countess: of Bretagne, 
Jolanda of Burgundy, Joan de Toulouse, Isabel de ‘France, Ami- 
cia de Courtenay, threw aside, the ‘distaff, which then afforded - 
employment to queens, and accompanied their husbands beyond 
the sea. > 

St. Louis made his will and then went to receive the ori 
flamme. This banner, which first made its appearance in the 
French armies under Louis the Fat, was a standard of silk affix- 
ed to the point of alance. In time of | peace, it was deposited i in 
the abbey of St. Denis, among the tombs of the ‘kings, as if. to 

indicate that, fiom generation to generation, the French “were ; 
faithful to their God, to their prince, and te honour. St Louis, 
according to eustom, received this banner from the. hand of the 
abbot, who delivered to him, at the same time, the ‘searf and the _ 

pilgrian’s stat? which were then denominated the solace and the 
marles of the. journey.* Louis offered up his prayers at the 
shrine of the: martyrs and committed his kingdom to the protec- — 
tion of the patron of France. The day after this ceremony, he ~ 
walked barefoot w ‘ith his sons from the Palace of, Justice to the 


i Solatis et jadisia itineris: 
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Litt ch of N otre Danie? ;in the evening he set out oe Vincennes, 
_ Where he took leave of queen Margaret; and then quitted for- 
_ ever those aged ates the jrenerable witnesses of his Iygiioes and 
his virtues. aces 
oRKG Many a time,” says the Sire de. Joinville, a ants Is seen ne 
_ holy monarch go. to amuse himself in the wood of Vincennes, 
where he would sit down. at the foot of a ar oak, and make us seat 
- ourselves round him, and all those. who had business with him | 
coutd come and speak to him. without being hindered by any 
guard. In like manner £ have several times in summer seen the 
be ~ good king come into. the garden at Paris, dressed in a eamlet: 
coat, a surtout of linsey-woolsey without sleeves, and a. black 

: mantle over that ; and he would order carpets to be spread near 

him for us to ‘sit down upon, and diligently attend to the affairs 
of his subjects, as at the wood of Vincennes.” 

; vad St. ‘Lonis embarked at Aigues Mortes, on Tuesday, July Ist. 
1270. Three plans were proposed in the council held by the 
king previously to his departure : to land at St. John \W Acre, to 

attack Egypt, ¢ or to ‘make an. attempt on Tunis. " Unfortunately 
Louis adopted t the diet for a Fone that appeared decisive. 
fey de Beaulieu Hah ‘William. de Nangis call ‘Omer el ‘Maley 
" Moztanca. The historians of those times have ‘not told us why 
this prince feigned a desire to embrace the Christian religion > 
but it is highly probable that, receiving intelligence of the pres 
parations of the crusaders, and not knowing where the storm 

. would burst, he hoped to avert its fury by sending ambassadors 
"to France and flattering the pious monarch with a conversion’ 
_ which he had no. thoughts of. This artifice of the infidel was 
the very thing , that drew down upon him the tempest which he 
was solicitons to avoid. Louis conceived that Omar wanted 
nothing but an opportunity to declare his sentiments, and that 
great part of Africa would then embrace Christianity, after the 
en ees of its prince. ie ; 

‘To this religious motive was added 2 political considemtion: 
The Tuniseens infested the seas; they intercepted the succours 
sent to the Christian princes in’ Palestine ; they furnished the sul- 
tans of. Egypt with horses, arms, and troops; they were the cen- 
tre of commexion maintained Bondoc Dari with ‘the Moors of 
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Moraéeo and Spain. © ‘The. destiuction be ithis haunt of banditti> 


was therefore a poimt of some ‘consequence, as it : would Brae 





future expeditions to the Holy Land. 


St. Louis entered the bay of Tunis in the month of Pre, 1270. — 


Posedy 


At this time the Moorish prince had begun to rebuild Carthage: | zs 
several new ‘edifices were already erected. among the ruins, and 


a castle ‘appeared on the hill of Byrsa. “The: ‘crusaders were © 


struck with the beauty of the country, covered with woods of 
olive-trees. Omar, so far from coming out to meet the French, 


threatened, on the contrary, to put fo death all the Christians i in 2 


his | dominions, if they attempted to disembark. ‘These menaces_ 
did not prevent the army from landing: it encamped on the isth- 


mous of Carthage, and the king’ s chaplain. took possession of the — 
native land of Hannibal with these words: “I put you to the ban — 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of Louis king of France, his lieu 


tenant.” The same spot had echoed the accents of the Getulion, 
the ‘Tyrian, the Latin, the Vandal, the Greek, and the Arab; and 
it was the same 1 ee that were Pee Ae in 1 all their different 
languages. * ; EEC aes 
St. Louis resolved to reduce Car thane before Reba siege to 
Tunis, which was then an opulent, commercial and fortified | city. 
He dislodged the Saracens from a tower which defended the 
eisterns: the castle was carried by assault, and the new city fol- 
lowed the fate of the fortress. The princesses, who accom- 
panied their husbands, landed at the port; and by one of those 
revolutions produced in the lapse of ages, the most illustrious 
females of France took #y their i lage in 1 the ruins of pel hours 
of Dido. ‘inh 
But no sooner had Louis crossed the seas, than proepeity 
seemed to forsake him; as if he had been’ always destined’ to 
exhibit the infidels a pattern of heroism in adversity. | ‘He could 
not attack Tunis: till he had received the reinforéements with 
's brother, the king of Sicily, had promised to join him. 
ob iged to intrench himself on the isthmus, the army was” 
attacked I by a contagious disease; which in a few days swept away 
half of his troops. ‘The African sun consumed men accustomed 
to live beneath a milder sky. 'To increase the sufferings of the 
crusaders, the Moors raised the burning sand by means of ma* 
chines, and seattering it before the southern breeze, they exposed 
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the Christians by this fiery shower to the effects of the Kamsin, 
or terrible wind of the desert: an ingenious and terrific invention, 
worthy of the solitudes which furnished the idea of it, and evin- 
cing to what lengths man can carry the spirit of destruction! In- 
cessant engagements exhausted their remains of strength; the 
living were not sufficient to bury the dead; whose bodies were 
thrown into the ditches of the camp, which were soon complete- 
ly filled with them. ; 

The counts of Nemours, Montmorency and Vendéme were 
already no more; the king had seen his favourite son, the count 
of Nevers, expire in his arms. He felt himself the attacks of the 
disease. He was sensible from the first moment that it would 
terminate fatally, and that this shock could not fail to overpower 
a body worn out with the fatigues of war, the cares of a throne, 
and those religious and royal vigils which Louis gave to his God 
and to his people. He nevertheless strove to conceal his illness, 
as well as the grief which he felt for the loss of his son. With 
the hand of death impressed upon his brow, he was seen visiting 
the hospitals, like one of those fathers of mercy, devoted, on the 
very same spot, to the redemption of captives and the attend- 
ance on the infected. From the works of the saint he passed to 
the duties of the monarch, providing for the safety of the camp, _ 
meeting the enemy with undaunted countenance, or seated be- 
fore his tent, administering justice to his subjects, as he was wont 
under the oak of Vincennes. : 

Philip, the eldest son and successor of Louis, never quitted 
his father, whom he saw sinking into the tomb. The king was 
at length confined to his tent; when incapable of rendering, in 
his own person, any farther service to his people, he endeayour- 
ed to ensure their future happiness, by addressing to Philip 
those instructions which no true Frenchman can ever read with- 
out emotion. ‘These he committed to writing when on his death 
bed. Ducange speaks of a manuscript which appears to have 
been the original of these instructions: the writing is large, but 
shows the weakness of the hand which expressed the sentiments 4 
of so strong a mind. 

“< My dear son, the first thing which 1 instruct and command 
thee to keep, is to love God with all thy heart, for without this, 
no man can be saved. And beware of doing what is displeasing 
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to him; for thou shouldst rather desire to undergo all sorts of 
torments than commit a mortal sin, 

“ If God sends thee adversity, receive it with resignation, | 
and thank him for it: and think that thou hast amply deserved it, 

_and that every thing will turn out for thy profit. If he gives thee 
‘prosperity, return him thy most humble thanks, and take care 
that thou art made no worse for it, either by pride or otherwise. 
For we ought not to make war upon God with his gifts, 

“ Take care to have about thee prudent and upright men, who 
are not full of covetousness, whether ecclesiastics, seculars, or 
others. Shun the society of the wicked ; listen to the words of 
God, and treasure them in thy heart. 

“ Administer justice and equity to each, as well to the poor as 
to the rich. And to thy servants be honourable, liberal, and fru- 
gal of words, that they may fear and love thee as their master. 
And if any controversy or quarrel arise, inquire into the very 
truth; whether it be for or ‘against thyself. If thou findest for 

‘certain that thou hast any thing rightfully belonging to another, 
‘acquired either by thyself or thy. predecessors, immediately re- 
store it. ‘ 

“ Take care, with all diligence, that the peop e and subjects 
live in peace and happiness under thee, especially in the good 
cities and towns, and elsewhere. Maintain thy franchises and pri- 
vileges, which thy forefathers have maintained and preserved, and 
keep them in favour and love. 

“ Beware of engaging in war against Christian men without 
mature deliberation, and unless thou canst not possibly avoid it. 
if war and disputes arise among thy subjects, pacify them as 
Zo ue as thou canst. : 

“ Keep a watchful eye over thy governors, bailiffs, and other 
officers, and frequently inquire into their conduct, that, if neg) be 
Gupereprove them, thou mayst do it. 
And I entreat thee, my son, after my death, to keep me in 
ibrance, and my poor soul; and assist me with masses, 
ayers, alms, and beiiefactions, throughout all thy kingdom. 
And allow me a share and pores in all the charities which thou 
bestowest. 
“ And I give thee every benediction that ever father can gives 
his child, praying to all the Trinity ef Paradise, the Father, the 
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Son, and the Holy Ghost, to keep thee and to protect thee from 
all evil; that we may once, after this mortal life, be together in 
the presence of God, and thank and praise him to all eternity.” 
Every man at the point of death, and undeceived in regard to’ 
the things of the world, may give prudent instructions to his 
children ; but when these instructions are enforced by the exam- 
ple of a whole life of innocence, when they issue from the lips. 
of a great sovereign and an intrepid soldier, from a heart fraught 
with a simplicity that never was surpassed; when they are the - 
last expressions of a divine spirit, ready to speed its flight to the - 
celestial mansions; then happy is that people who, with honest 
pride, can exclaim: “’'The man who penned these instructions 
was the king of my fathers !” ee 
The disease growing more violent, Louis demanded éxtreme 
unction. Hé pronounced the responses to the eh for the 
dying in as firm a tone as if he had been giving orders on the 
field of battle. He raised himself upon his knees at the foot of 
his bed, to receive the eucharist, and his attendants were obliged 
to support in their arms this second Jerome, during this his last 
communion. From that moment he banished all earthly thoughts, 
and conceived that he stood acquitted towards his subjects. What 
monarch, indeed, ever fulfilled his duties in so exemplary a man-— 


ner! His charity now embraced all mankind: he prayed for the 2 Pees, 


infidels, who were at once the glory and the misery of his lifes — 
he invoked the patron saints of France, of that France which was 
dear to his royal heart. On the morning of Monday, the 25th of - 
August, feeling his end approaching, he desired to be;placed upon 
a bed of ashes, where he lay with his hands folded upon his bo- 
som, and his eyes raised towards heaven. 

Never was such a spectacle beheld but once, and never will 
it be again exhibited. The fleet of the Sicilian monarch appear- 
ed on the horizon ; while the plain and hills were covered with 
= army of the aes Amid the wreck of Caneel the ¢ 





hospitals: crawled over ‘the ruins to approach their ee, mo- se 
narch. Louis was surrounded by his weeping family, the dis- 
mayed princes, and their fainting consorts. The deputies of the 
emperor of Constantinople were present at this scene ; they had 
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it in their power to relate to Greece the particulars of an end 
which Socrates would have admired. From the bed of ashes 
on which St. Louis heaved his last sigh, could be seen the shore 
of Utica: each spectator might draw a comparison between the 
death of the stoic and that of the Christian philosopher. More 
happy than Cato, St. Louis was not obliged to read a treatise on 
the immortality of the soul, to convince himself of the existence 
of a future life: of this he found an irrefragable proof in his re- 
ligion, his virtues; and his misfortunes. At length, about three 
in the afternoon, the king fetched a deep sigh, and having dis- 
tinctly repeated these words: “ Lord, I will go into thy house, 
and will adore thee in thy holy temple,’ his soul took its flight 
to that holy temple in which it was worthy to dwell. 

The trumpets of the Sicilian crusaders sounded, and their fleet 
arrived full of joy, and bringing useless succours. ‘Their signal 
was not answered. Charles of Anjou was astonished, and began 
to apprehend some disaster. He landed ; he beheld the sentinels 
with pikes reversed, while the dejection visible in their faces 
expressed their grief much more strongly than this mark of mi- 
litary mourning. He flew to the tent of his brother 








him extended lifeless on a bed of ashés. He ‘th himself on 
his sacred remains, he bathed them with his tear , he respectfully 


kissed the feet of the saint, and showed marks of affection and 


sorrow that would not have been expected from so haughty (a 
spirit. The face of Louis was yet tinged with all the colours of 
life, and his lips even retained their vermilion hue. 

Charles obtained the bowels of his brother, which he deposit- 
ed at Montreal, near Salerno. The heart and body of. the prince 
were destined for the abbey of St. Dennis; but the soldiers would 
not suffer these venerated relics to depart before them, saying 
that the remains of their sovereign were the safeguard of the ar- ‘ 
France, inconsolable for the loss of sucha monarch upon 
clared him her protector in heaven; and Louis, placed in 
fsaints, might be considered as the everlasting king of 
his His people vied with each other in erecting to his 
‘memory churches and chapels more magnificent than the simple 
palaces in whichhe had passed his life. The old chevaliers who 
had accompanied him in his first crusade, were the first to acknow-~ 
ledge the new power of their chief. “ And I, too,” says the sire de 
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Joinville, “had an altar erected in honour of God, and of mon-- 


_ seigneur Saint Loys.” 

The death of Louis, so affecting, so cantina so calm, with 
which the history of Carthage concludes, may be regarded in the 
light of a sacrifice of peace, offered in expiation of the excesses, 
the passions, and the crimes of which that unfortunate city was 
80 long the theatre. 

Leaving M. Devoise, by whom I had been so generously en- 
tertained, I embarked in the American schooner, in which, as I 
have observed, Mr. Lear procured me a passage. We weighed 
from the Goletta on the 9th of March, 1867, and made sail for 
Spain. We received some instructions from an American frigate 
in the road of Algiers. This city stands in a charming situation, 
upon an eminence that reminds you of the beautiful hill of Pau- 
silippo. On the 19th, at seven in the morning, we descried the 
Spanish shore near Cape de Gatte, at the extremity of: the king- 
dom of Grenada. Following the coast, we passed Malaga, and 
at length, on the 27th, being Good Friday, we came to an anchor 
in the bay of Gibraltar. _ 

I landed on Easter Monday at Algesiras, and set ont from that 
place on the ath ‘of April for Cadiz, where I arrived two days af- 


terwards, and y was received with extreme politeness by Messrs. 
Leroi and Canclaux, the French consul and vice-consul. From 
Cadiz I proceeded to Cordova, and admired the mosque, now 


transformed into the cathedral of that city. I traversed the an- 
cient Boetica, where the poets have placed the abodes of happi- 
ness. I went to Andujar, and turned back to look at Grenade. 
I thought the Alhambra worth seeing, even after the temples of 
' Greece. The valley of Grenada is delicious, and very much re- 
sembles that of Sparta. Weil may the~Moors regret such a 
country ! 

‘From Grenada I set out for Aranjuez, and travelled ihvligh 


the country of the illustrious knight of La Mancha, whom Teon- 


sider as the noblest, the bravest, the most amiable, and the least 


insane of mortals. I saw the Tagus at Aranjuez, and ei on 


the 21st of April at Madrid. 


M. de Beauharnais, the French ambassador at the court of — 


Spain, loaded me with favours; he had formerly known my un- 
fortunate brother, who died on the seaffold with his illustrious 
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grandfather.* I Jeft Madrid on the 24th, and proceeded to the. 
Escurial, built by Philip II. on the desert mountains of Old Castile. 


The court pays its annual visit to this monastery, as if to exhibit 
to recluses dead to the world, the spectacle of all the passions, and 


to receive from them those lessons by which the passions never. 


profit. Here you are shown the sepulchral chapel where the kings 


of Spain are deposited one above another ; so that all this dust is. 


arranged and ticketed like the curiosities in a museum. Empty 
sepulchres are left for the sovereigns who have not yet come into 
the world. ; 

From the Escurial I pursued my way to Segovia. The aque- 
duct of that city is one of the grandest works of the Romans, but 


for a description of it I refer the reader to the excellent work of ; 


M. dela Borde. At Burgos a superb gothic cathedral announced 
my approach to my native land. I was not unmindful of the ashes 
of the Cid. 


At Miranda I saluted the Ebro, whose banks witnessed the first . 


steps of that Hannibal whose course I had so long been tracing, 


I passed through Vittoria, and crossed the cleans mountains | 


of il me On the 3d of May * set aaat. on French ground, and 





." of the Mediterranean, and visited Sparta, A hens, Smyrna, 
‘Constantinople, Rhodes, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Cairo, Carthage, 
Cordova, Grenada, and Madrid. 


When the pilgrim of old had accomplished his journey to the - 


Holy Land, he left behind his staff at Jerusalem, and returned 
witha that of a palmer. I have not brought back to my country 

nil r mark of honour, neither have I attached to these my 
last efforts an importance of which they are undeserving. For 
these twenty years I have devoted myself to study amid dangers 
cm seichons of every kind. Many of the pages of my works 








exist nce was likely to be prolonged for a few moments ; 
these are claims to indulgence, and not titles to glory. Should 
| Heaven be pleased to grant me a repose which I have never yet 


enjoyed, I shall endeavour to rear in silence a monument to my 


commie but should Providence deny me this boan, I shall only 
* M, de Malsherbe. 
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ae and I have often held ‘the pen eth osik knowing whether 
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art 


strive to screen r ay declining years from those cares which em- 


bittered my ear life. Iam no longer young, no longer fond of — 7 


bustle; I know from experience that letters, the commerce with 
which is so delicious when secret, draw down upon us naught 

but storms from without. At any rate, I have written. enough, 
if-my name be destined to live; oe too much, if it be doomed 

to penal, . pee 
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APPENDIX. 





DISSERTATION ON THE EXTENT OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM, Lathes, iT3 TER 
. FLE; AND ON THE HEBREW MEASURES OF LENGTH. BY M, D’ANVILLE. 

' Tue cities which hold a considerable rank in history, require particular 
Pesearches into what regards them in the detail; and it cannot be denied that 
Jerusalem is one of those cities whieh deserve to be the objects of our curi- 
osity. This consideratidn has induced several scholars to treat this subject 
ina very ample manner, and in all its ejreumstances, and to endeavour #0 
ascertain the site of the different. quarters. of that city, its public edifices, its 
‘gates, and almost generally of all those places which we find” mentioned ay 
fhe saéred scriptures and other monuments of antiquity. If even the re- 
searches of these scholars should not appear to have been attended. through- 
Out® swath conn suecess, still their meal i is not the less. rv of ¢ our com-, 





tent of that city, eaperens which we have as yet nothing ‘precise, and whieh 1a 
éven seems in general to be greatly exaggerated. ‘To decide this question — 


recourse miust be had to jocal cireumstanees, and it is owimg to the’ neglect of 
these that this point yet remaias to be discussed. Though it is difficult and. 
next to impossible to elucidate in a sutisfactory manner a great number of 
details respecting Jerusalem, yet the subject which we here undertake to ex- 
amine is susceptible of being cleared up by the strongest evidence. 

Jn order to be able to treat this matter with precision, we must set out 
with. ascertaining what composed ancient Jerusalem. This investigation will 
Teave ne uncertainty. in the distinction between the modern and the. ancient 
sity. The site of the latter will appear to be the more accurately deter- 
mined, as the natural situation of places enables us to form an infallible 
judgment concerning it. In this view we insert the very faithful sketch of & 
plan of modern Jerusalera, probably taken by the direction of M, Deshayex; 
and published i in the narrative of his travels in the Levant, in 1621, under. 
taken in consequence of commissions with which he was charged by Louis. 
_ XII, to the Grand Signer. One of the articles of these commissions being 
“to sapport the Latin monks in the possession of the sacred places in Pales- 
tine, and to establish a consul at Jerusalem, it is not surprising that such a 
plan should be met with in-his book rather than any other. The present ex- 
tent of the city, its streets, the topography of the ground, are expressed im. 

me : 
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this plan, and better than any where else that I know of. For the greater 
clearness and less distraction in regards to. the principal object; ‘we admit: into, 
our plan such circumstances only’ as are’ ‘particularly connected with the sub- 
ject of this dissertation, The utility, may even the necessity of | a plan in 
sucha ease, affords just reason for astonishment that. ‘ho use aad pebes been made 
.of that whose assistance we borrow. oo oA 
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” Josephus gives'us a “general idea of Jerusaler when he says (War in the 
Jews, book vi. ch. 6.) that this city was seated on two hills facing each other 
and separated by a valley. That which was called the Upper City occupied 
the most extensive as well as the most elevated of these hills, whose advan- 
tageous situation induced David to choose it for his fortress; and the other 
hill, named Acra, was the site of the Lower City. Now we see that Mount 
Sion, which is the first of these two hills, is yet perfectly distinguished on 
the plan, Its;most remarkable declivity looks towards the south and west, 
being formed by a deep rayine, which in scripture is denominated Ge Ben 
Hinnom, or the Valley of the Children of Hinnom,. This valley, running from 
‘west to east, meets, at the extremity of Mount Sion, the Valley of Kedron, 
which extends from north to south. These local circumstances, which are 
determined by nature ‘herself, are not liable to those changes which time and 
the fury of men may have made in-the city of Jerusalem. It is these that 
ascertain the limits of the city in that part which Sion | 0 eupied. It is this 
pa art that advances farthest towards the south, and you are. not only fixed ‘in 
such a manner that you cannot take in a greater space on that side, but the 
utmost breadth to which the site of Jerusalem can possibly extend is deter- 
mined on the one hand by the declivity of Sion which faces the west, and on 
the other by its opposite extremity towards Cedron and the east. That part 
of the walls of Jerusalem which Josephus calls the most ancient bordered the 
summit of the rock, according to that historian, To this also refer these 
words of Tacitus, in the description which he gives of Jerusalem (Hist. lib. i. 
&. 112) Duos colles, immenstm editos, claudebant muri—exirema rupis ab- 
rufita. Hence it follows that the contour of the mountain still serves to mark 
end eircumseribe the ancient limits, 
The second hill rose to the north of Sion, its east side fiat Mount Mo- 
ria, on which the Temple. was situated, and from which this hill was sepa- 
rated only bya chasm which the Asmoneans partly filled up, by lowering: the 
summit of Acra, as we are informed by Josephus in the place quoted above: 
for, this summit commanding the Temple, and being very near it, according to 
the account of Josephus, Antiochus Epiphanes erected a fortress uponit to over- 
awe the city and annoy the Temple ; which fortress, having a Greek or Macedo- 
nian garrison, held out against the Jews till the time of Simon, who demolished 
it, and at the same time levelled the summit of the hill, As no mention is ever 
made of Area till after this time ; it is most probable that this name is nothing 
else than the Greek word Axgt, which signifies a high*place, and some= 
times means a fortress. Besides, the term Hakra, with an aspirate, appears 
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s Sane béen peéuliar. to the eyinans, or at least. adopted by achat to denote 
a fortified place. In the Chaldean Paraphrase (IL Samuel, ii. 7.) Hakra Dsiun 
‘is the fortress of Sion. Josephus. gives an idea of the figure of the base of 
the” hill, by the term aypingrtos, which, - according: to Suidas, is applied ‘to 
the moon in one of her phases, betw een the 1 new and ‘the full, and according 
-to Martianus Capella, between the half and the full. A remarkable ‘cireum- 
stance in the plan which serves for our ground-work, is a vestige of the princi 
pal eminence of Arca, between Sion and the Yemple; and this circumstance ia, 
the less equivocal, as care has been taken to write: high Biees in ‘the plaa itself, 
near the south-west corner of the Temple. ; 

~ Mount Moria, on which the Temple stood, being: at frst peiy’ an irregu- 
lar hill it was necessary, in order to extend the appendages to the Temple 
over an equal surface and to increase ‘the area: of i its-summit, to support the ~ 
sides, which formed a square, by immense. works, The east side bordewed 
the valley of Cedron, commonly called the valley of Jehoshaphat, which was 
very deep. The south side, over-leoking a very low Spot, was faced from _ 
top to bottom with a strong wall ; and. Josephus assigns an ‘elevation of not 
less than three hundred cubits to this part of the temple ; $0 that, for its coms 
munication with Sion, it had occasion for a bridge, as the same author in- 
forms us. The west side. looked towards Acra, the appearanée of whieh, 
from the Temple, i is compared by Josephus to a theatre. On the north. side 
am artificial ditch, zapeos de cgwouxto, says our historian, separated the Tem. 
ple from a hill named Bezetha, which was afterwards joined to the town by 
an extension of its area. Such is the ener eneerige. of Mount, Moria, in 
the site of Jerusalem. ; 

The famous tower of Antonia danke 5 north-east corner: of the Tem- 
ple. Seated on a rock, it was originally erected by Hyrcanus, the first of 
that name, and called Bagels, a Greek term, according to Josephus, ’ but 


which St. Jerome asserts to have been common in Palestine, even down to his 


time, to denote strong buildings, and ‘such as were erected in the form of 
towers. That in question received considerable embellishments from Herod, 
who named it after Anthony, his benefactor i ie befere the accession of Be- 
zetha, the area of the city did not extend beyond it towards the north. It is 
even necessary to recede a little to the south, a very small distance froni the 
west front-of the Temple, in order to exclude from. the city Golgotha or Cal- 
vary, which, being the place of execution for criminals, was not comprehended 
within its walls. ‘The piety of the Christians did not at any time suffer this 
place to remain unknown, even prior to the reign of Constantine the Great : 
for, could it have been so to those Jews who had been converted to Christianity 9 
who, as we are told by St. Epiphanius, again took up their abode in the ruins 
of Jerusalem, after the destruction of ‘that city Uy Bae and there ded. an 
edifying life ? : 

In the year 326, Gonslantiees aecording to Eusebius, covered this very. spot r 
‘with a church; and his account agrees with the testimony of the author of the 
Stinerarum @ Burdigala Hierusalem usque, who was at Jerusalém in 333, 
according to the consulate, which serves as a date to his Itinerary : biden: 
modo jussu Constantini Imperatorts Basilica facta est, id est Dominicum, mire 
pulciritudinis. Though Almansor Hakim Bila, a caliph of the race of the 
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nie expense “of th ce ruet 3 3 we ‘are “retool By Willian, poe: ad of 
Tyre. Besides he scetgiiaee of Jerusalem, by Godfrey of Bouillon, in 1099, 
leaves” oe interval sf hg from the circumstance ine mentioned. jase soy 
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“patural elevation of the ete satel douinds the area of Sion aiid ride 

AW fell; as. towards Be south, continues to run northward till it comes opposite to 
nple. no reason ‘to doubt that this Tong eminenee, command- 
ing a valley ek ee the town, is the cou trary side | of Acra to that 
which faeces the ‘Temple. ‘The’ advantageous | ‘situat which the walls” of the 
‘city still retain on the | precipice, fully justifies this opinion. - It is moreover sup= 
ported by ‘the ‘testimony of Broeardus 2 Dominican monk, who was in Palestine’ 
in 1283, as he informs us in the description which he gave of that country. Tt. 
is to the west part of the site of Jerusalem, running from Sion’ towards: the» 
north, that these words, extracted from the special deseription of this city, 
refer: Vorago. seu vallis gue ; procedebat versus aquilonem, faciebatgue fossam 
etvitatis jucta Tongitudinem ejus, usque ad  plagam aguilonis ; et super eanx 
erat intrinsecus rupes eminens quam Josephus Acran appellat, que sustinebat 
murem civitatis suiperpositum, cingentem ad occidente, civitatem, usque’ a 
portam Epis raim, ubi curvatur contra orientem. ‘This statement of an author 
who wrote from actual obser ae perfectly conformable with the preceding 
vepresentation, suggested by the plan of the ground, "This may suffice to ex- 


plain the different quarters which ge Ba eainsh J er ate their site and 





relative positions. 


IL. Exrenr oy ANCIDND JERUSALEM, 9°) 
. rey + " : ‘ verse 1 
_ The account given by Josephus of the several walls which encompassed Jeru- 
salem, comprehends cireumstances that contribute to. make: us Sgeonebly 





acqiteaint ited with the extent of that city. 
“Th rian distinguishes three different ‘walls. That which he: eats the 


‘mist ‘ancient, nos only covered Sion on the exterior of the city, but likewfse 
separated that part fromthe lower city, or’ Aer a, Itis at this very place that 
Josephus commences his description of this wall. He says that the tower called 
Hippicos fanked the end next the north, apyonevov de xaTa Rogeay aro re Inmet 
ineipiens ad boream ad Mippico ; it thence extended to the west gate of the 


sy id 


-regard to the separation of Sion from . 
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‘Femple, by which, to judge from the plan, we are to understand its south-west 
angle.  Itis obvious that this part of the wall forms a separation between the 


upper and the lower city. _ Tc seems to correspond with. the southern boundary 
of the modern city of Jerusalem, which excludes Sion ; so that we have every 
reason to presume that the tower. of Hippicos, whose situation, as we shall 
presently find, is an important point for us to ascertain, stood near the south. 


west angle of the present area of Jerusalem. If we may give credit to various - 


accounts, the present wall was the work of Solyman, wir, in 1520, succeeded 
his father Selim, to whom the Turks are indebted for the conquest of Egypt and 
Syria. Be this as it may, Edrisi, who wrote his geography for Roger I, king of. 
Sicily, deceased in 1151, represents J erusalem as being nearly in the same state. 
as at the present day, saying that it extends in length fi m west to east. He 
even expressly excludes Mount Sion from its area; for, to use the words of 
his description, in order to go to a Temple where the Christians pretended that 
Christ had’ held the last supper with his disciples, and which is situated on that 
mount, it is necessary to leave the town by a gate called Bab Seihun, the Gate 
of Sion, which corresponds with the present state of Jerusalem. Benjamin of 





Tudela, whose Travels are dated 1173, remarks, that-in his time there was no 
entire edifice standing upon Mount Sion, except this church. The observation | 


relative to Mount Sion, which is to be found in the Travels of Willebrand of 
@Qldenburg, performed in 1211, Nune ineluditur muris civitatis, sed tempore 
pares eS ME rm BR tee ¥ kia: Fs ee ORS 

Passionis Deminice excludebatur, mast he taken ina contrary sense, if it were 


s 


only on account» of the last member of the sentence, excludebatur. tempore 


Passionis.  ¥t is, in general, highly probable, that in places where the ancient 
wall had any correspondence with the modern enclosure, the situation of those 
places, nay even the vestiges of the former foundations having determined the 


limits of the modern area, the latter consequently gives the extent of the ancient 
a. \24 f aA, 4 q 3 =e =~ Se 


site., A particular cireumstance exists to authorize this general observation in 


Aera. “This is the ‘re-entering angle 
facing Sion, whicly is to be ‘observed in the present southern boundary of Jeru- 
salem, ‘in the part nearest the site of the Temple or Mount Moria; for it was, 
in fact, in this manner only that the quarter of Sion could be separated from 
cra; sinc 
in the plan, and 6A which the angle in question seems to depend, undoubtedly 
formed part of the eminence known by the name of Acra, cand probably that 
which most overlooked, and consequently was most distinct from Sion. : 
_ Josephus having described the northern part of the. area of Sion, from. the 
tawer of Hippicos to the Temple, begins again at that tower and follows it to the 
west, ‘and afterwards of course to the south as far as the fountain of Siloe, This 
fountain. is situated at the bottom of a deep ravine, which bounds the base of 


Sion, prolonged to the edge of the valley of Cedron, and which separates it 











nav. Se Sear at si igs ag ath oe : ; by 
from a portion of the city seated along this valley, as far as the foot of the Ter | 


ple. At this ravine terminated the hollow, or valley, which parted Mount Sion 
from the hill of Aera, and which Josephus terms ry Tugorsiay, caseariorum, of the 
cheesemongers. Edrisi, who makes mention of this valley, and that very dis- 
tinetly, says, that. on going gat at the gate of which he had spoken by the name 
of Sion, you descend into a hollow (in fossam, according to the version of the 
Mavonites) which, he adds, is called the Valley of Hell, and in which is the 
fountain of Seluan (or Siloan.) This fountain was not included within the an- 
tc ated oP ' " ; o ‘ 3 RAM 5 see . 
x” 
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is we have observed in speaking of Acra, the high place marked 
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cient city. St. Jerdme ‘alludes to it in these words (in Matth. xxiii. 28): TA. 
portarum exitibus, que Siloam ducunt, As the yalley in which Siloe i is situa’ 
ted, extends from south-east: to north-west, Josephus must be considered very” 
aecurate, when he says) that’ the wall which looks down upon the fountain of 
Siloe, runs on the one hand towards the south, and on the other towards the 
east; forit isalmost exactly in this manner that this: wall followed the edge. of 
the tivo declivities which form'the ravine. The Itinerary of Jerusalem agrees” 
in'its aecount of the fountain of Siloe: Deorsum in valle, jucta muriim,, est” 
piscina que dicitur Siloa, Be it here remarked, that mention is thus made of’ 
this wall in a» document of the age of Constantine the Great. It may hence’ be ¢ 
inferred, that the rebuilding of Jerusalem, after the destruction of the city’ by’ 
Titus, which we know to have been the work of Adrian, who'gate the. new 
town the name) of /Blia Capitolina, extended to Sion, as well. as the rest’ of the 
city : sb that the reduction of Sion to the state in which it now appears, must 
have originated in the ravages committed by Chosroes, king of Persia. by whom: 
the city was taken'in 614. It would therefore be wrong, totake in a literal sense» 
what is said by. Abulpharagius (Dinast. 7.) that the’ FGlia of Adrian was’ near 
the destroyed city. By this nothing else: can be meant, but that the site of the. 
city at the time when: ‘the historian wrote; and after the’ establishment of Mat * 
hometanisin;, did not exactly correspond with that which it occupied at a more 
Temote:period. It must not be imagined that the use of the name of lia’ was > 
strictly confined to the duration of the Roman power, since the oriental writers” 
sometimes employ the denomination of Ilia to denote Jerasalem. & isehaynde 
But to resume the course of the wall beyond Siloe, this wall was: Scanttiauieal 
across Ophla, and terminated at the east front of the Temple, » Which brings’ us. 
in fact to its angle, between the west and the south. In. several’ passages “of 
scripture mention is made of Oph’ 5 or Ophel. This term is. even used meta, 
phorically:: but itis impossible to. determine, from the context of the’ original, 
whether it sighifies rather’ pr esumption or pride, than blindness or infatuation, 
Commentators are divided, some insisting that Ophel mentions a high place, and’ 
others a deep place, The contraricty of this interpretation-‘is not more extras 
ordinary than that whieh we find in the use of the Latin word altus, which is 
sometimes applied to depth as well as to height. The Greek. version (Reg. N. 
5. 24), has render ed Ophel cxorevev, a covered, and, as it wer e; gloomy place ; 
and i e fact, if it be remarked that ‘Ophia applies in Josephus preeisely to that 
part “Of the wall which passes thr ough. this glen, which, as we have observed, in 
speaking of Mount Moria, was overlooked by the south front of the Temple, » 
it cannot be denied that the interpretation of Ophel, as a deep plaee, i is justified 
by a ciroumstanée of this nature, and that all douhts of its propriety are removed, 
The site assigned to Ophel will agree with what is said by Josephus (War of 
the Jews; book vi. ch. 7). when speaking of the factions ot parties by which 
Jerusalem was divided ; namely, that one of these parties occupied the Temple 
and Ophlas and the valley of Cedron. In the second book of Chronicles, 
(xxiii, 14) king Manasseh is said to have enclosed Ophel within the area of the’ 
city; which is the more remarkable as it: would hence follow tbat the city of 
David had not’ previously exceeded the natural limitsiof Mount Sion, which is’ 
actually bounded by the ravine of Siloe. The liter'al tr: anslation of the text 
is as follows : Edi fe icavit murum exteriarem civitati David ab occidente Gihon, 
an torrente, procedendo usgie, ad portam Piscium, et circiivit Opel, et muti 
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vit em: These words, mumon exteriorent’ ‘civitati David, would allude to the 
consequence that has just been drawn respecting the accession of Ophel ; cir. 
cuivit Gihon, according to the commentators, is the same as Siloe; and in ‘this 


ease, ab occtdente must’ mean from what lies to the west of Siloe, that is to. say, ; 
from Sion, which really lies” westward of that: fountain, the Bank of the’ “brook, 
én torrente which may ‘naturally be “presumed to mean Cedron: Nothing can” 
more ‘clearly evincide with the situation of the’ place itself than this interpreta- it 


tion. which teaches us that a distinction ought to be made’ between the city of 


David, properly so called, and what was afterwards included in ithe same quarter — 
of Sion. We have therefore traced the extent of that whole: sapatiery ¢ together 





with its dependencies, to the foot of the Temple. 9 3r 
The second wall mentioned by Josephus has nothing to do with’ our subject 
because it was sittiated in the interior of the: city.” Tt began at the - gate called” 


Genath, of the gardens, as this word may be rendered ; which gate was opened — 


in'the ‘aie of these walls, or that which separated Sion from. ‘Accra: and teh 
second. wall, running towards the north side of the city, turned again upon the: 
tower of Antonia, where it terminated. This wall was ‘eonsequently but an 
intersection of Acra, connécted at one end with the wall of Mount Sion and at 
the other with the tower which covered the north-west angle. of the temple. Tt 
is natural to suppose that it owed its existence only to its having’ preceded an 
ulterior wall, such as that which extended the limits of the quarter of. Acta, 
and of which we have yet to speak. I shall’ merely add that it is this interior 
wall that we ought to adopt i in preference, if we would trace the limits of the. 
city rebuilt by Ne ehemiah as it is much mére reasonable to attribute to the. 
ASmonean ° princes, and to that period when their affairs were most prosperous, 
the. erection. of anew wall which doubles the former and eS elles a meh 
more considerable space. = ; 5 : 
The third wall, which, Ghia joined. to the inst; Pushianeeds the eireumscrip- 
tion of the area of Jerusalem, begins, according” to- Josephus, at the tower of 
Hippicos. ‘The description of the first wall has already made us acquainted 
with the’site of this tower. What the same historian says of the wall in ques- 
tion confirms the accuracy of that site. Beginning then at the tower of Hippi- 
cos, this wall ran directly northward to another very considerable tower called 
Psephina. Now we still see that the present wall of Jerusalem, retaining the 
advantage of standing on the brow of the hill on which the ancient Lower City 
was seated, extends, from south to north. from the riorthern angle of Sion to the 
eastle denominated the Castle of the Pisans. The tower of Psephina, according’ » 
to what we are elsewhere told by Josephus, was’ not inferior to any of those 
that belonged to the fortifications of Jerusalem. The Pisans’ Castle is: still a 
kind of citadel to this city. Here resides the aga, and here is’ stationed the’ 
garrison under his command. Phoeas, the Greck, who visited the’ Holy Places | 


in 1185, and whose travels were published by Allatius, in Symmictis sive 
Opiiecutis, observes that'this tower, or rather this castle, to came-a little nearer. 


tothe terms which he employs, muoyos mopeye Fecraros—turres insignt admodum 
magnisudine, was denominated, by the inhabitants of Jerusalam, the Tower of 
Dayid. He places it in the north part of the city ; Epiphanius of Hagiopolis, 
near the gate facing the west, “which is more correct, particularly in regard to 
the modern city of Jerusalem. According to the account of Broeard, the monk,’ 
whom 1 have ‘already quoted, David?’s Tower mast | have a comprehended in - 


ens 
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“stlitable to. »ippicos than to Psepbina. 
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the area of Sion, and stood near r the angle formed by the vailey which separates 
that Mount from _Acra, with the western, declivity “of Sion ya sitnation more 
We nevertheless, meet in the same ace 
count with a. particular mention of the place which agrees with “the site. of the 
Castle Pisano. It is clearly. delineated i in these words = Rupes i alla, super 
ex parte occidentis erat extructugs. murus: ewvitatis, erat valde eminens, reser 
tim in angulo ubi- occidentalis muri. pars connectebatur aquilonaré ; Er ai. et 
qurris Neblosa dicta, et t propugmaculum walde Jirmwum cujus ruine ad hae: wisn 
tur, unde tota: Arabia, Jordanis, Mare Mortuun, et alia plurima, loca, serene 
cela, videri possunt. This latter circumstance, demonstr. rating the great, advai- 
tage of the situation ‘of. ‘the, place, is well calculated to determine our. opinion 
respecting the site. whieh i ‘is much more suitable to the a ancient tower of Psephi- 
na ‘than to the modern Castle Pisano. ‘We will go still farther and 1 observe that 
this account ‘of Broeard’s agrees with what. we read in J Josephs: (Jewish War, 
bank vi, ch. 6, ) that, at sun-rise, the tower, of Psephina commanded. a view of 
Arabia, the. sea and the remotest part of J udea. Though it is not probable that 
the present. castle i is the structure which. originally occupied this places: and: at ‘is 
erroneous, as Phocas justly ‘remarks, to attribute it to David himself; yet it ‘does 
not thence follow. that it differs from the former in regard to its site. “Benjamin 
of. Tudela even. ‘asserts that the walls er ected by the Jews, - This any Pesentss “were 
Standing i in his time,. that is. in the twelfth century, to the height of ten’ cubits. 
If we shave already discovered such a concordance between Castle Pisano and 








< 
the tower of Psephina, the following circumstance will incontestibly establish 


their identity. Josephus expressly. says that this tower : flanked the angle of the 
city facing the north andiwest; and, as we have seen, Brocard thus expresses 
himself respecting the place which we make to correspond | with. ake Udi ocei- 
dentalis mune pars connectabatur aguilonari. You will remark that, ‘opposite 


to the north side. of Castle Pisano, or the west) gate contiguous to that ‘side, we 


a 
cannot exelude Calvar y from the ancient city without turning “off to the east. 


Now. Castle Pisano, to which we: haye heen led by the course of the wall from 


the Tower of Hippicos, or by a line drawn tow: ards the north, occupies precisely 
that angle of the ancient: area. It must then be admitted that if the site of 
Hippicos r equired confirmation, it would reecive it from so precise a determina. 
tion of Psephina i in consequence of the coincidence of situation, rhs 


As to the name of Castle Pisgno (for some reader “may” wish to: Knee the 








reason of this denomination) I confess that I have not met with any particular 


fact in history, that has a direct reference to the subject. It is nevertheless 
certain, that ou account of the part which the Pisans, who were formerly very 





powerful, took i in the Holy, Wars, they had establishments and grants ¢ at Acre, 


Tyre, and other places i in ‘Palestine... Paola. ‘Tronci, author of ¢ e " Antials i 
Pisa, ev en, ascribes to two. of his euuntrymen the honour. of | shay 1g first” sealed 
the wall 1 ‘of Jerusalem, at the time when the. cily Aas taken by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, ‘Tt. may. likewise be. remar ked that the first Latin prelate elevated to 
the patriarchal chair. of Jerusalem was a bishop of Pisa, named Daibert. Inmy 
opinion, moreover, the discoy ery of some escuteheons with the arms of Pisa, in’ 
any, part. of the i ae have been sufficient to uppoctive it in latter times 








3 ancient tJ erusalent. 
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 Bevant. - Tt is not surprising that this friar should spedk of it ‘a8 a rilined or 
extremely dilapidated edifice, since it is certain that about thirty-three years 
after the taking of J erusalem by Saladin, in the year of the Hegira 616 and of 
‘Christ 1219, Isa, ‘who was nephew to that prince and reigned at ‘Damascus, or 


- dered the fortifications of Jerusalem to be demolistied ; and that David, the son 
of the: latte destroyed, events years CES a fortress ee the Frenth 


had rebuilt in that city. 
_ Leaving Psephina, Josephus continues to trace the area of J Brasaléia on the 
north side. Before Bezetha made an addition to the city. ere would have 
been nothing more to do, to complete the boundary on that si se ‘than to carry 


it ‘on to the tower of Antonia, near the north-west angle of the. ‘Temple. Acs: 


cordingly, no mention is made of that tower in the account of this 4hird wall. 
Josephus speaks of an angle there to return to the boundary line on the border 


of the Cedron ; and we actually find that. the moflern area, in which the site of 


Bezetha i is included, gives this angle, and that ut a_considerable distance from 


’ the north-east angle of the Temple, where it terminates. The present Wall of 


Jerusalem, by its removal to a greater distance from. the notth front of the 
Temple, gives to Bezetha an extent little inferior to that of the Lower Citys 


_ which there is every reascn to suppose correct and quite stiflicient. Josephus 


speaks of the Royal Grots, as being opposite to the gate in this part of the wall; 


- looking to the north. These grots are situated in the vicinity of that ealled the 


Grotto, of J eremiah, and we cannot approach nearer to this grot than by follow= 
ing the line of the present inclosure. Josephus asserts that Bezetha corresponds 
with the Greek appellation Of wi» Troals, the New City, which is eontested by 
‘Villalpando and Lami, who produce other inter pretations. Agrippa, the first 
prince of that name, began, during the reign of Claudius, the wall which inclos+ 


ed that - quarter; and what he had not ventured to finish, that is, to raise the 
new wall to a sufficient height for defence, : was in a the peal executed ey the ; 


Jews. 
Thus not only: the diferent ae 3 which composed the city of J erusalem, 
‘in its greatest extent, but even its boundary ling, may be ascertained. Before 


f these circumstances had been deduced and collected into one point of view, or 


were verified by their application to local cireumstances, a prejudice respecting 
the uncertainty of procuring data to convey a just notion of the state of ancient 
Jerusalem, might induce a belief that it would be diffieult. to determine its ex- 
tent from a comparison with its present and modern condition. So far’, howeys 
“er, from. any such uncertainty existing, it will be seen, from the sequel of this 
dissertation, that the measures of the civeumnference of ancient Jerusalem, bor- 
rowed from antiquity itself, produce the same result as is furnished by the pres: 
ent measure and by the very ground. - It is obvious that a coincidence of this 
kind must necessarily Decpapyose the correctness of the posal in es to 


og 


sat L—Parsevr Muasene, ‘or THE AREA Or JenvsALeni. 

The seale affixed to M. Dect s plan requiring some explanations, T shall 
give a faithful account of the remarks which a serupulous examination has ena-. 
bled me to make | upon if, Tt exhibits ay ‘small deseribed as one hundved 
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paces. Besides this rod is.a tonger, with the number one. hundred, and half of 
which is subdivided in tens, By a comparison of the length of these two. rods. 
it is easy to perceive that one gives the measure fn or dinary. paces, the other Bin 
fathoms. I will not, however, conceal the circumstance that, there i is not ‘an, EX™, 
act proportion _ between these two standards. Following the circumference fe) 
the city, the scale ofordinary } paces gave five thousand. one hundred paces, w 
at two feet and a half, the usual way of reckoning, male £2,750 feet, or, 3,2 125 
fathoms. Now by the seale of fathoms, Lreckon no more than about 2, 000 ¢ ony 
that i is—on the. ‘north side, and from the north-east to the north-w est angle, 677: ay 
on the west signe. the south-west angle, 355 3 on ‘the ‘south side, 644 ; and the : 
east, side, fzom the. south-east angle to_ ‘the north-east, 488 ; ; making a. total ‘of bs; 

2,004. In these measures it. has been thought right to. take no. notice of the 
projections of the towers, and. some small redents, | for med by the. wali in var. ious” 
places ; but. all the changes of, direction, and other windings, have been followed. 
‘To enter into the detail of the four prineipal aspects of the site of Jer usalem,, E 
chose to follow in preference the seale of fathorns,. because this seale seems 
mauch less equivocal than the other. Notwithstanding this prefer ence, which, 
will be justified by what is to follow, I must, to tell the truth, charge the rod of 
this scale of fathoms with being incorrectly subdivided in the space | taken for 
fifty fathoms, or for the half of that rod. This part is too short i in, comparison: 
with the total length of the red; and I took the trouble to ascertain ‘that, by 
this portion of the fe ae Seneeicrence of J erusalem myavig arnount tog, 200° 
fathoms, — x 

Though it eannot be denied that these Cniations! affect the accuracy of the 
seale to, the plan of J erusalem, they are not, however, sufficient to authorize the 
total rejection of thet scale. Tassert that the rod of one hundred fathoms a ap 
pears less equivocal to me than the rest. The measure of the cireumference 
of Jerusalem, in its modera, state, and such as itis represented in the plan of » 
M. Deshayes, is given by Maundrell in his Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, | 
indisputably one of the best works of the kind that exist. This intelligent and 
very, accurate traveller reckoned 4,630 of his paces in the exterior cireumfer- 
ence of the walls of Jerusalem; ; and he.remarks that the deduction of one tenth 
of. that number makes the measure of that circumference 4,167 English paces 5 5 
ten paces being equivalent to nine yards. The English yard consisting of three: 
feet, and two yards making’a fathom, the latter must contain 811 lines “Of the 
standard of the French foot, according to. the most scrupulous ‘evaluation ; con- 
sequently, the 4,167 yards, or 2,083 and a half English fathoms, ‘must make,’ 
1,689,718 lines, which give 140,810 inches, or 11,734 feet 2 inghes, or 1,955 
fathoms 4 feet 2 inches—Now, if we call this in round numbers 1,960 fathoms, 
and in like manner take that of the plan of M: Deshayes at 2,000, the mean 
proportion will be no more than 20 fathoms distant from the two extremes, or 
about one hundredth part of the whole. And what could be expected to come’ 
nearer in such'a case? We should, perhaps, find not less variations in the: differ: © 
ent plans of eur own fortresses and frontier towns. It may be considered as = 
proof of the preference due to the rod of one hundred fathoms, that, though its 
deviation from the other standards of the seale consists in giving a less. ‘value of 
measure, yet it rather errs on the other kee in comparison with the” mensiite: 
taken. on the pot Me Moaundtelt, 
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ie i iv. —MEsurE OF ‘oe Cinevurensxcs 0 OF “Axcrsnt Jusosan 


; “After having discussed | and ascertained. the positive measure of the space. Gc 
apied by the present. site “of Jerusalem, let us see what. measures several 
“writers of antiquity have left us of the circumference of ancient, J erusalem, BF 
4 gnay be concluded, ‘both from the’ preceding i investigation of its ancient state, ‘the 
_ very” disposition. “of the ground, and Toral _ circumstances, . whieh eanndt have 
2 undergone a ‘change, that. there i is no reason to apprehend Ht mistake respect- 
ing the ancient limits of this city. They are cireumserib on the spot, not 
“only i in consequence of facts which relate. to. ‘them, ut likewise by ‘what is 
adapted. to the place itself. This produced the expre: sio1 of Brocard : Quien, 
ob locorum ‘munitionem, trangferra mon possit C Jerusalem ) af | pristino situ, We 
may therefore. judge of its cireumference from the plan of the ground with 
sufficient certainty to tr ace upon this plan a Voundary line, which 2 may be deem- 
ed the} representative of the true one. or this “any person may conyinée him: 
self, who ‘will take the trouble to follow upon the plan of the details that have 
Deen given ‘respecting the ancient Jerusalem, Let us noy consider the measures 
that we have just announced. : 

Eusebius, i in his Evangelical Preparation. (book i Ix, ¢. 36. 3 informs us, on 
the authority of a Syrian land-surveyor, Tou rye Sugies TH bVOMLETBOVs that the 
circumference of the area of Jerusalem is twenty-seven stadia.. On the other 
hand, Josephus ( War of the Jews, bool vi. c. 6.) computes the same cireum- 
Pvoee at thirty-three stadia. . According to the account of the same Eusebius, 
‘Timochares wrote, in a history of king Antiochus, _Epiphanes, that Jerusalem 
















was forty stadia i in eircuit, Aristeas, author of a history of the Seventy Inter-. 


preters who were employed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, agrees with Timochares 
on the subject of this measure. Lastly, Heeateus, quoted by Josephus, in_ his 
first. book. against Appion, stated the circumference of Jerusalem at fifty stadia. 
“Thus the numbers of the: stadia here given vary. from. twenty- seven to fifty. 
What a difference ! ! How can any ‘consistency be discovered i in statements which 
wary tos ich a degree? I know not whether this inconsistency has éver been 
attempted to be explained. At. has hitherto exceedingly puzzled scholars; for 
example, Reland, one of the most judicious writers of all those who have treated 
on this subject, and who, after adopting Josephus? S measure of thirty: -three 
stadia, thus expresses himself :—Non confirmabo sententiam nostram testimonio 
mugyos Metpnparye Spore tos-—gui Aneditum Mierosoly lyme wigiutt et septem stadas 
efinvit apud Eusebium, : 
¥ This measure of twenty “seven n stadia, the first quoted by us, seems never: 
theless to deserve a particular deference, since it is given on the authority of a 
surveyor, who measured with the cord Tabane Tgorl., A smaller number of 
stadia than in the other measures indicated, must naturally. require the greatest 
standard of the stadium, which there is no difficulty j in admitting 10 be that of 
the most common, known by the appellation of the Olympic. Its extent is 
equal to 94 fathoms, 2 fect, 8 inches, being eomposed: of 600 Greek feet, and 
the Greek foot being equivalent to 1,360 parts of the Paris font, divided into 
4,440, or 11. inches, four lines. Thus. the twenty-seven stadia will amount to 
2; 550 fathoms. Now. the cin eumference of the angient area of Jerusalem, 
taking the greatest space that it can possibly-have covered, will measure about 
9,600 fathoms, according to the seale given in M. Deshay ess plan. But it must 
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father be observed that, by Maundrell’s measur: e, which § gives only? / 1,960 instead 

of 2,000 to the: present circumference of Jerusalem, or one ‘fiftieth less, the © 
amount in question of the produce of the twenty-seven stadia will be reduced 
to 2,550 fathoms. Having thus, for the reader’s convenience, divided the length — 
of the boundary of : ancient Jerusalem into equal parts, to” the’ nuraber of ol, 
each of these parts literally occupies the space of 50’ fathoms, according to 

Maundrell’s measure ; ; and ‘the worst vill be Bog 49 are Ro ee to 50 aecon- , 
qling to the ‘seale of the plan. sai F 

But, you will, ‘bay, ‘as this number of stadia eer esponds Peli the measure of” 
the cireumference. ‘of Jerusalem, no attention ought to ‘be paid to any other — 
statement. To this I reply, that the ancients made ‘use of stadia of different - 
measures at different times, nay even at one and the same time. They frequently - ; 
employed them indiscriminately, 5 and without hinting at any difference of length. 
‘They haye therefore subjected us to the. necessity of seeking, , by” study and 
criticism, to discover the kinds most suitable to times and piteeuks We cannot 
do better than calculate Josephus’s measure of thirty-three stadia by the stand-~ 
ard of a stadium, shorter hy one fifth than the Olympic stadium, and of which - 
Ihave given some account in my little Treatise on Itinerary Measures. The 
very shortness of this stadium seems to render it fitter for spaces comprehended 
‘within the walls of cities, than for more extensive ones which embrace a whole 
district or country. The measure of the length of the great Cireus at ‘Rome, 
as given by Diodorus Siculus and Pliny, corresponds only with this, and not with - 
the Olympic stadium, ‘This stadium being equivalent to 75 fathoms, 3 feet, 4 
inches, thirty-three stadia of this measure will produce 2,493 fathoms, 2 feet, 
Now what does this amount want of agreeing with that of the foregoing twenty- 
seven stadia? some fifty fathoms. A fraction ofa stadium, a fathom more if 
you please in the computation of the stadium, would as ivaye a no 0 difference 
in the amount of such a calculation, 

It will perhaps be required, that, independently of an arrangement between 
the amounts, reasons should be adduced for believing that the kind of measure 
is of itself applicable to the circumstance in quthon As the subject that we 
proposed to treat in this paper must lead to the discussion of the Hebrew mea- 
sures of length, we shall hereatter find that the Jewish mile is equal to- “seven” 
stadia and a half; according to the aecount of the Jews: themselves ; and this 
ynile being composed of 2,000 Hebrew cubits, that the total : amount thence re- 

sulting is 569 fathoms, 2 feet, 8 inches; consequently the Stadium employed by 
the Jews is equivalent to 76 fathoms, wanting a few inches, and eannot be cons) 
sidered as differing from that made use of i in the Preceding caleulation. Th 
length in question exceeding by a trifle that befare given by this kind of stadium; 
the thirty-three stadia taken as the circumference of Jerusalem will make more 
than two thousand five hundred fathoms, and -will be. only some forty fathoms . 
under the first amount of this eirgumference. But we may go still farther, and 
ascertain that Josephus individually makes use of the measure of the stadiam in 
question, by the following example In his Antiquities, book xx. ch. 6. he 
says that the Mount of Olives, is five stadia from Jerusalem. Now by measur- 
ing upon M, Deshayes’ ’s plan, which extends to the summit of that hill, the track 
of the two ways which descend from it, and continuing this- measure to the 
nearest angle of the Temple, - we find nineteen parts of twenty fathoms, aceord- 
jng to the standard furnished by the rod of 400 fathoms divided into fiye parts ; 
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that i is- 380 fathoms, or consequently five stadia of the kind produced above; 
-sinee the division of 380 by five gives 76, It is clear, that to take the distance 
in’ the most extensive. sense, its termination eannot be removed father ‘than, the 


summit of the hill. It is hot then, the effect of chance or an arbitrary” employ- : 
ment, but a regular practice that occasions the concordance of the calculation of | 
the thirty- three stadia in the manner that has just been shown. a 

Inow proceed 1 to the statement of forty. stadia for the cireumference ‘of J feru 
salem. ‘The calculation to be made of these requires two preliminary y. ‘observa- : 


tions. The first i is, that the authors who have: given. this statement, wrote under 


the Macedonian princes who succeeded Alexander i in the east 5 the second, that 


the city. of ‘Jerusalem, i in the time of those princes, did not yet somprehend the 
quarter of ‘Bezetha, situated to the north of the Temple and the Tower of 
Antonia; since Josephus informs us that it was not till the reign of Claudius that 


this quarter began to be enclosed within the walls of the city. It will appear sit 
enlar,. that, in order to apply to the circumference of Jerusalem a greater num- 
ber of. stadia than the preceeding caleulations admit, we should nevertheless. find 
it necessary to take that city when. confined within a narrower ‘compass. — From 


the plan which is given us, I have found that the exclusion of the Bezetha 
requires a deduction of about 370 fathoms frem the amount. of the cireumfer- 
ence; because the line which. excludes Bezetha, measures no “more than: about 
300 fathoms, whereas that which embraces the same quarter is 666. If the cir 
umference of f Jerusalem, comprehending Bezetha, amounts to” 2,550 fathoms, 
according: to the calculation. of the twenty-seven ordinary stadia, with which 
Maundrell’s: measure. exactly agrees; or to 2,600 at most, according to the seale 
of M, Deshayes’ s plans epee, by the exclusion of Readies this amount 
is reduced t to about 2,180 fathoms, or 2,224 at the highest. 
“To these ‘observations T shall add, that, without doubt, a pariiales: stadiun 
was! employed i im the measure of Alexander’s. steps ; a stadium so short in tom- 
parison to the other, that, ‘to. judge from the computation of the circumference 
of the. eicbe given. by. ‘Aritotle, Alexander’ 'S preceptor, st Ifl-of these stadia, will go 


toa degree of the equator. Some researches respecting the stadium whieh mav. 


be. ‘called ‘Macedonian,. will be found i in ‘the Treatise, on Itinerary Meéssures. 
‘The result given by Aristotle’s measure has not there been adopted literally anc 


without serutiny ; ; but froma particular standard. which seems to have peculiarly: 


and exclusively. belonged to this stadium, the length of the stadium is fixed in 
such a manner that 1050 are sufficient to make a_ degree. Asa knowledge of 
the principle of this stadium ‘enables us to. calculate with precision at 54 
“fathoms, 2 feet, 5 inches, the forty stadia will consequently give 2,176 fathoms 
Now, is not this a very same result as the preceding? And by dedueting 
the 370 fathonis,, whieh the exclusion of Bezetha would require, do we not oh- 
tain the same amount ass obtained from the first measure of the twenty-seven 
stadia? a ; : 

I shal nevertheless tulle ‘he: lente of remarking » by the way, that it must not 
he imagined that there was the least intention of contriving {hese coincidences 
respecting the circumference of Jerusalem, in the definitions which have ap- 
peared appropriate. to each of the measures applied to it. If then these coin- 
eae are the more remarkable, because fortuitous, haye we not a right te 


lude that the definitions themiolves, thene ee anit the advantage as 


ication? ; 


ot 
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] xy) ; fe vieit 
We have yet to consider the measure of fifty stadia aseribed fo ‘Heeatwus., 
_ We shall not be surprised that this author, who makes: the popu on of Jeru- 
salem amount to more than two millions, about two millions one hundred thou- 
saad, should have exaggerated rather than diminished its extent, and that he 
should have comprised the suburbs or habitations standing without the walls- 
But what might be correct when applied to the number of the J ews who throng- 
ed to Jerusalem at the season of the Passover, will by no means hold ‘good 
vespeeting the ordinary state of thatcity, Moreover, if we calculate these ‘fifty 
stadia by the standard of the last mentioned stadium, which seems the most ‘suite 
able, the amount will not be more than 2,700 fathoms. _ Thus this result will not 
exeeed by more than 100 fathoms that which is given by the. scale of Mz De- 
Shayes’s plan. 6 pu OE i ott ha ee 
Confining ourselves to what is most positive in this body of ‘facts, it is ‘evident 
"that the utmost circumference of J erusalem comprehended no more than about 
2,550 fathoms. Not only is this ascertained by actual and positive measurement, 
- but the testimony of antiquity on the subject is precise. ‘Tn consequence of this 
‘measurement, we know that the greatest space occupied by that city, or its 
length, amounted tono more than abont 950 fathoms, and its. breadth to about 
helf as much. Its area cannot be computed to exceed one sixth of Paris, admit- 
ting into this area none of the saburbs situated without the gates. For the rest, 
it would not perhaps be correet to infer, from this comparison, a proportionate 
reduction of the ordinary number of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. With the 
exception of the space occupied by the Temple, which also had its inhabitants, 
the city of Jerusalern might have been more equally ‘built ‘in every part than a_ 





é 


i eat i setia: or ri “8 ‘ = Le ae ee L | ate ke es 
city like Paris, which contains more spacious houses and more extensive gardens, 


than we can well suppose to have existed in ancient Jerusalem, and which to» 
> ‘ BAN wart i ery 


gether would form the area of ‘alarge town, AE ane geet 
Ra! 5 3°. ey 
V—Precepixe Orrsroxs RESPECTING THE EXTENT oF JERUSALEM. 
The measure of the area of Jérusalem being deduced from a comparison of 
the ground itself, with all and each of the ancient measures that are given, it 
_ Maay not be amiss to consider how widely some writers had deviated from the 
truth invegard to this subject, Villalpando has asserted that the thirty-three 
stadia assigned by Josephus, referred to the extent of Sion alone, exclusively of 
the rest of the city. I have calculated that, according to this hypothesis, the 
circumference of Jerusalem would, in the same proportion, amount to 75 stadia “i 
and without taking any other standard for the stadium than that which ‘seems 
appropriate to the thirty-three stadia in question, this calculation will gives 5,700 
fathoms. | It will be still worse if we make no distinetion of stadia, and employ. 
the, ordinary Standard, especially as the others have hitherto been but little 
known. . This standard will swell the amovht to 7,200 fathoms, which is almost 
triple the real measure. Now I would ask if the disposition of the ground, and 
the measure of space adapted to it, can admit of an extent any thing like this eale 
culation ? Can we iherease the site ‘of Sion? Ave we not obstructed on the one 
hand by the brook Cedron, and on the other hy Calvary! This opinion is moreo- 
ver confuted, asj the learned and judicious Reland has observed, by Jésephus, 
when he says that the circumference of the lines with whith Titus invested all Jes 
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talent: ‘was thirty, -nine stadia, °In.an accurate calculation of the extent) of this: | 

ity, we are not obliged to recur to the expedient usually adopted, when thea mea- 
sures given by. the ancients are irreconcilable: with an. hypothesis,, vhied ‘is. fos j 
assert that therei ‘is an error in one. of the figures of the text. 

» Father. Lami, i in his great work De Sancta Civitate et Templo jstenee 
measure of the circumference of. Jerusalem at sixty stadia; founding his caleun 
lation on the ‘supposition that the walls: contained one hundred. and twenty tow-— 
ers, each of. ‘which, withits curtain, oceupied half astadium, This: number ¢ of eubitss. 
from tower to. tower, is, tobe. ‘sure, - borrowed: from: Josephus ; fbut as this same 
historian: speaks of one | hundred and. sixty-four towers, distributed among three. 
different. walls ; as the separation of Sion from Acra. i is comprehended: in. the; « 
extent “of these walls; as “Aca, was: divided by an inner wali, and was: likewise 
separated. from Bezetha: it is difficult: ‘to build any thing positive on such a foun- 
dation, and this ‘point would always be inyolyed in great. uneertainty,, if even’ 

the actual measure of the s spaces threw no obstacle in the: way. Jt may further 
be observed, that the learned author whom we have quoted is not. consistent, aS 

will be seen from’ ae -eomparison of his calculation: with the plan he has. given of . 
Jerusalem. According to all appearance, the stadia which he employs are the’ 
ordinary stadia, since he gives no definition of more than one kind of stadium in. 
the ‘Treatise on Measures prefixed to his work. By this standard the cir cumfer- ; 
ence ‘of Jerusalem, as calculated, by father Lami, amounts to 5 ,660 fathoms. 
Now, according. to the plan ta which I have alluded, the circumferé ence of Jerus 
salem is to the sides of the square of the Temple as forty-one to: two; and. the 
seale whieb i is wanting i in this plan i is ‘supplied by that with which the’ ‘author has’ 

ained his particular ground pian of the Temple, the sides of which are es- 
timated at about: 1,120'French feet. “Consequently.-the circumference of the 
eity in. the plan cannot amount to more than about 23,000 feet, or 3,830 odd: 
fathoms, which are equivalent: to only 41 stadia at most. If we morever consid- 

- &r that father Lami’s plan exhibits a sort of perspective, and that the. quarter of 
the Temple i is thrown into the back ground, whence it must follow that what is 
seen in the fore ground occupies less space, this would of course occasion’ a stilk 
greater | reduetion i in the calculation of the cireumference. M. Deshayes’ § plan 
was given to father Lami, and the measure taken on the spot by Maundrell had: * 
been published. » How*happens it that scholars'are desirous of owing all to'their —~ 
own researches, and are unwilling to adopt any thing but what immediately, bee ' 
longs to the species of erudition which is their peculiar province? 

These ‘observations on two eclebrated authors, and precisely those two that 
have bestowed the greatest learning and fost pains on the illustration of ancien? 
J erusalem, justify i in my opinion the assertion made in the preamble to this me 
moir, that the. extent of this city had not hitherto been determined with. any kind 
af | Pes and that it had § in a ae been Grorecaely picasa 








: ViesMzscone 0 oF THE, ‘Bxrexr oF THR Penvir. 
Maundrell, ai Re given the length and es eadth of the area att the liven 
ted mosque, which occupies: the site of the Temple, does not seem to have made 
a just distinetion between those two spaces, to judge from the plan of M. Des- 
Ray es, He makes the length 570 of his paces, which, according to the stantlar’l 
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followed by him fo regard to the cir cumference, would make 513 English yards; 
or 240 French fathoms. We find, however, only about 215 on the ‘plan, The 
error may haye proceeded, at least in part, from the cireumstance that Manun- 
drell judged the angle of this site nearer to the gate called St. Stephen’s ; but. 
this error is of no kind of consequence in regard tothe circumference of the city - 
~ for, in Maundrell’s measure, the ‘part of this circumference comprehended be? 
tween the gate above-mentioned and the south-west angle of the city, which is 
also the south-west corner of the site of the mosque, is found to consist of 620 
of that traveller’s paces, ‘which, according to his calculation, make 558 English 
yards, or 27Z French fathoms, wanting a few inches. Now the seale of the plan 
gives 265 fathoms, which are equivalent to about 260, if we strictly adhere to the 
Proportion | ascertained to exist between this scale and Muundrell’s measure. 

‘In the extracts made from the Oriental Geographers by the abbé Renaudot, 
the manuscript of which is in my possession, the length of the site of the mosque 
of Jerusalem is stated at 794 cubits. It is Arabian’ cubits that are here meant: 
‘That our attention may not be diverted from our present object by the particular - 

discussion which this cubit would require, I shall at present. confine myself to~ 
the general result; the details leading to it. and demonstrating its accuracy, 
shall form the subject of a separate article, to follow the Hebrew measures, 
Let it here suffice to remark that, an equivocal method of ascertaining the eubit : 
in use among the Arabs, is to deduce it from the Arabic mile. This mile con- 
sisted of 4,000 eubits; and as, according to the measure of the earth taken by 

- order of the caliph Al Mamoun, the mile, thus composed, ‘is computed at the 
rate of 56 2-3 to a degree ; it follows that this mile is equivalent to about 1006 
fathoms, taking the degree at 57,000 fathoms, to avoid entering into any nice 
distinctions on the subject of degrees, .A thousand Arabian eubits are therefore 
equal to 250 fathoms, and nine feet more, which we will not here take into the 
account ; and if we suppose in round numbers, 800 fathoms instead of 794, the 
result is 200 fathoms good measure. Thus the calculation of 215 fathoms, dedu- 
eed from the plan of Jer usalem represented in all these iis a is prefer- 
‘able to a higer estimate. 

The length of the site of the mosque is) according to Manndrelt, 870. paced 
or 156 fathoms four feet and a half. Now the measurement of the plan gives 
about 172. It is here remarkable that Maundrell’s meastire | ‘Yoses, in breadth, 
the greater part of what i is gained i in length. Hence it may be coneluded that 
the want of precision in these measures consists not so much in their general 
amount as in their distribution. Tn all probability edifices contiguous to the area 
of the mosque in the interior of the city have rendered it much ‘more difficult 
to take its ciroumference with accuracy than that of the city. Maundrell him- 
self acknowledges that his measure is deduced from a calculation made on the 
outside ; and the details into which we could not avoid entering on this subject 
will show, tliat our investigation is conducted with reference to all the data that 
eould be procur ed, there is no dissimulation or contr iyance in our account. 

The mosque which has succeeded the ‘Temple i is held i in extraordinary venera- 
tion by the Mahometans. Omar, having taken. J erusalem i in the 15th year of 
the Hegira (A. D. 637,) laid the foundation of this mosque, which was greatly 
embellished by Abd el Malek, the son of Mervan. The Mahometans have 
earried their respect for this place to such a length as to place it on A level with 
their sanctuary at Meeea; calling it Alacsa, which signifies extremtm, or ulteriue, 
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in eontradistinetion to that sanetuary : and according to all appearance they have: 
made a par ticular point of enclosing in its area’ the whole site ‘of the Jewish 
Temple—totum antigua Sacri fundum, says Golius in his learned” notes on the 
astronomy of Alferganes. Phoeas, whom I have already quoted, and who wrote . 


‘in the 12th | century, is precisely of the same opinion, that the whole space. sure 


rounding, the mosque is the ancient area of the Temple; rarasiv rs. meyars 
hae Samedov. _ Though this Temple had been destroyed, it was not possible buf. 
that vestiges should exist, that at least traces might be discovered of those prodi- 


gious > works. erected to raise the sides.of the Temple and its entire area.te 3 


level with the ground of the Temple itself situated on the summit of Mount 
Moria The four sides forming the cir cumfer rence of the ‘Temple were turned 
towards the four cardinal p oints; and it was the intention that the entrance of 
the Temple should be eens to the rising sun, in placing the Saneta. Sancts- 
rum at the ‘opposite:side. In this conformity with the arrangement, of the taber, e 
nacle had been studied, and these circumstances are liable to no diffi culties. No ow 
the same disposition of the four fronts is still remarked in the area of the mosque: 
of Jerusalem, the sides of which correspond within thir teen or fourteen degrees, 
with the four quarters of the compass placed on the plan of M. Deshayes: 
Supposing even that the position of this compass is dependant on the due north- 
tity of the needle, and that allowance ought to be made for a western 
‘that, moreorer, this position might not be per feetly accurate ; the 
Le would be a still greater degree of precision in the correspondence 
of this area with the quarters of the compass. We find in Sandys, an English 
traveller, a smal] plan of Jerusalem, which, though far inferior in merit to that 
of M.} Deshayes, nevertheless derives great advantage from the general confor- 
mity with this” plan; and. according to the points of the compass marked on. 
Sandys’s plan, the faces of the square of the Temple cor" responds: joey, with: 
the letters N. S, E. WwW. cae 
It would appear that the sides of the Jewich: Temple > were perfectly equal, 








and formed a more regular square” than the site of the present Mahometan — 


mosque. It is generally admitted that Ezekiel’s measure gives 500 cubits to 
each of: the: sides, Though in the Hebrew we find reeds for cubits, and in the 
Valgate calamos for cubitos, the mistake i is obvious, especially as the calamus 
eomprehended not less than six eubits ; and besides, the Greek version, executed 
apparently from a correct text, says— expressly, a Kes Teyrarccsyc, Rabbi. 
Jehuda, the author of the Misna, and who collected the traditions of the Jews 
respecting the Temple, at a period not very remote from its destruction (for he 
lived. i during the reign of Antoninus Pius) agrees in this point, in his particular 


treatise, entitled Middoth, or the Masstive: It cannot then be doubted that: | 


auch was in ‘reality ‘the extent of the Temple. 

We have a second observation to make, which is, that this Measure, so far 
from answering to the length, is not equal even to the breadth, or the shortest 
side of the area of the mosque, however disposed we may be to give to the eubi¢ 
its utmost dimension. ‘Ezekiel, indeed, would lead us to suppose this measure: 
of a cubit rather under than over-rated, as he tells the Jewish captives at Baby- ~ 
Yon (xl. 5, and xiii, 13) that, i in the construstion of a new Temple, i in the re- 
establishment of the altar, they are to employ a cubit, comprehending a eubit 
and a hand-breadth : ev THVEL TE HY EWE Hal manaore, says the Greek version, 
in eubetg cubitt ee t palm, _ Several schelars, and amorg ethers father Lani, have 
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imagined. that the Hebrew cubit might be the same, Or nearly the same raca/ 
sre as the derah or Egyptian cubit, the use of which, in the measure of the 
mundation. of the Nile, must have preserved its original length | without, alteras 
tion; and rendered it invariable notwithstanding the changes of ruters, Greaves, 
an Pugiish mathematician, and Cumberland, bishop of Peterborough, find, in 
the application of the derah, in several chambers of the Great Pyramid, where 
‘this measure is used complete and agrees without : any fraction, a proof ‘of its 
high. antiquity. It is, moreover, extremely probable that the Israelites, who be- 
eame a people merely by the multiplication of asingle family, during their abode 
in Egypt, and who wert even empleyed in the public works of that country,’ 
borrowed the measures made use of in those works, — Prior to this period, the 
patriarchs of their race, never building, and having even no stationary’ "possessions, 
it is not likely that they should have for their own use particular | measures, 
fixed and regulated with great precision by certain standards, since things of 
this kind originated only in the necessity for them. Moses, instructed in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, must necessarily have derived from their mathematics 
whatever was connected with it in the sciences which he had acquired. Be this 
as it may, a cireumstanee beyond all doubt in the employment of the derah is, 
that a greater length cannot be given to what is denominated the eubit. Greaves 
havi ing taken the measure of the derah on the Nilometer of Cair de a 
comparison between it and the English foot; and supposing this ; be 
vided into 1,000 parts, the derah makes 1824 such parts,’ Brom tl 
of the English and French foot, by which it appears that’ the Engiis 
‘Tonger by one sixth of a line than it had before been reckoned, the de 
equivalent to twenty - inches and a’ half good measure of the French foo! ; ‘No 
500 eubits of the measure of the derah make 10,250 inches, equal to’ 854 feet, 
or 42 fathoms, 2 feet. Thus there was just reason to assert that the measure 
of the Temple i is inferior to the area of the mosque; since that measure is not 
equal to the smallest of the dimensions of this area, or its breadth. How would 
it be if we were to refuse to the Hebrew sain considered strictly asa eaanes 
the same length as a derah has? 

However, when we reflect. that the area of the summit of Mount Moria has 
been made as extensive as it is by dint of art, we can scarcely persuade ourselves 

_ that an addition was made in this particular to the labours of the Jewish people, 
Me tabours whieh at different ‘times took up several centuries, as Josephus has 

,kemarked. ‘Fhe oetagonal building of the mosque being comprehended in the 

“space of about 45 fathoms, | according to the seale of the plan; and the kind of 
inner cloister which surrounds this mosque being about 100 fathoms square; it 
eannot be presumed that the Mahometans had any motive for ‘extending. the 
enter court beyond the limits which the Jews had been enabled to give it, only 
by” surmounting nature. From these considerations there is every reason to 
presume that the whole of the space assigned to the mosque and its dependen- 
cies once ‘belonged to the Temple; and the Mehometan > “superstition might 
probably have a lerimnicd to lose no ee a = area, without Biden ake fe: 
sire to extend it. 

Father Lami, in the distribution of the pants of the Temple, clacingitehfag 
and separating the Jtrium Gentium from that of the Israelites, in which respect 
he differs from Villalpando, jureed that this Atriwm of the Gentiles was, without 
the place measured by Ezckicl. Now, it appears that the disgusgions on 
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hich we are about to enter, favours that opinion, and that this same opinion 
assigns the proper use of the superabundant space. Lightfoot, in. what he has 
written onthe subject of the Temple, quotes a passage of the Talmud added to 
‘the Middoth, which says that Mount Moria exceeded in measure 500. cubits; 
“ut that the surplus of that measure was not accounted holy, like the part which 
it enclosed. _ The Jewish tradition would prove two things; one, that the: area. 
of Mount Moria had been inereased even beyond what was compr ehended in, 
‘Ezckiel’s measure, as we in fact remark that the present space is more exten- 
sive 5 the other, that the. surplus over and above this measure cannot be better 
accounted fer, than as the place set apart for the Gentiles, whom a feeling of 
veneration for the God of Israel brought to his Temple, but who were not con- 
sidered as his genuine worshippers. ‘These cireumstances coincide in aremarka-| 
ble manner with what is said in the eleventh ehapter of the Revelations, where 
‘St. John, having been commanded to measure the Temple of God, “ There 
-avas given me a reed like ento. a rod, and the angel stood; saying, Rise and mea | 
sure the temple of Ged, and the altar, and. them that worship therein,’ *—adds, 
mM But the court which is without the Temple, leaye eut and measure it not, for 
it is given unto the Gentiles.” This injunction—-measure tt not, gives gis to 
understand, that in measuring the Temple it was proper and even necessary 
for him te confine himself to a more limited space than the whole area of the 
Temple; and the preceding words—the court which is without the Temple, 
make us nevertheless acquainted with a space’ supplementary to this ‘measure, 
and inform ws at the same tirae of the purpose to which i¢ was appropriated, for 
at is given unto the Geniiles. This passage of the Apocalypse may - have an 
absolute, and comparative foundation (independently of any mystic or figurative 
signification) i in the recollection which St. John had retained of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. J fasephus, who assigns a triple enclosure to the: Temple, doubtless 
_ means By. this three. different spaces: so that, exclusively of the Atrium Sacer- 
dotum and Atrium Tsraelitarum, we must necessarily admit a third space, such 
as in fact appears, from the precediag considerations, to have existed. ; 
Father Lami, whose skill in architecture was of great ser, viee to him-in his 
pocscuntios of the Temple, applying the measure of 500 cubits to the boundary 
of the Atrium of the Israclites, and forming an exterior Atrium, with a kind of 
-eombination i in the proportions of the parts of the Temple, is thereby led to as- 


sign about 2620 Hedrew cubits to the cireumference. of his ground-plan of the 
4 ‘Temple., This number of cubits, according to the same standard | as above, makes 


746 fathoms. - Now, let us recollect that the length of the area of the mosque of 
‘Jerusalem, deduced from the plan of that city, was stated a¢ about 215 fathoms,’ 
and the breadth at. 172. Multiply each of these amounts by two, and you will 
have i in the whole 774 fathoms, from which may be deducted one fiftieth, or 15 
or 16 fathoms, to reduce the scale to the standard, which appeared 1 more correct 


4 in the total measure: of the circumference of J erusalem. At this rate there will 
» be only 19 or 14 fathoms more or less, i in the ealeulation of the cireuit of the area 


belonging to the Temple. Father Lami, it is true, has assumed four equal sides, 
though the quantity of measure is somewhat unequally divided by the nature of 
the ground: itself. But, is it not obvious that this perfect equality 4 in father Lami 
grises only from. an imitation or repetition of what was peculiat ta: the body of the’ 
Pompley. 0 out at from the outer Aowey of the Gensites’ And, since there is no 
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fact furnishing a proof of such a repetition, which may be mare easily imagined! 
than admitted by the nature of the ground, it eannot be considered as positive. . 
Having ascertained what was the extent of the Tempie, wel epee) hele. 
being extremely surprised to find that what Josephus says on this. subject dif 
fers so widely from the truth. We cannot comprehend how it happens. that 
this historian, who in other particulars seeks, as well he might, to convey a 
high idea of this édifice, should fall so very short of the extent which ought to. be 
assiened to it. - The sides of the square of the Temple are stated to be 2 
stadium in length ! and in another place the whole cirettmference of the area 
meluding the tower of Antonia, contiguous to the north-west angle, is computed 
at six stadia. He should have written deca instead of ¢£, taking the stadium at 
the same standard as seemed suitable for it in the measure of the cireumference 
of Jerusalem, and ten of these make 760 fathoms, which form an exact meam 
between the preceding eomputations. ; 
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I shall conclude this essay with some discussion respecting the Hebrew meas- 
ares appropriated to spaces. This discussion is the more intimately connected 
with what goes before, as it furnishes preofs on several points. It does not 
appear equivoeal that the eubit, ealled in the Hebrew Ameh, compounded of 
Aleph Mem, and He) in the Chaldean language, Ametha, with the Greeks 
wuxue, and likewise Qacva, from which the Latins have formed the word Uina, 
should, be an ¢lement of measure, which it is of very great importance: 
to verify. The standard which we have seen this eubit take abore, in reference | 
to the extent of the Temple, appears well adapted to give it already a con~ 
siderable advantage. Let us sce if it can be otherwise repeated or deduced 
from some other medium, \ re bs ¢ 

If we follow the statement of the rabbi Godolias, on the authority of Maimo- 
nides, the Hebrew cubit is equivalent to the Bologna ell; and from this eompari- 
son, Vr. Cumberland, bishop of Peterborough, has assigned to the eubit 21 En- y 
glish inehes and 7 00-35,000ths of an inch, as I find by Arbuthnot’s Treatise of 
Money, Weights, and Measures. This makes 20 inches and about five lines of - 
the Paris foot, and is consequently but one line shorter than the derah, or Egyp- 
tian cubit. ‘ Sioa eee a IT 

But, a method of determining the. length of the Hebrew cubit, which, as far 
as I know, has neyer yet been resorted to, decisive as it may appear, is this: 
The Jews agree in stating the Iter sabbaticum, or the distance it was lawful for 
them to trayel on. the sabbath-day, in obedience to the injunction of Exodus, 
xvi, 29. Let no man $0 out of his place on the seventh day—they agree, Tsay, 


in rating it at two thousand eubits. The author of the Chaldean Paraphrase 
expresses himself positively on this subject, on occasion of yer, 6. ch. i, of the 
book of Ruth. G&cumenius confirms this measure b: 


y the testimony of Origen, 
when he says that the mile, being equal toa sabbath-day’s journey, comprehends 


dtc XIMay Inyo. The Treatise on Jewish Measures, written by St. ‘Epipha- 
nius, who, being a Jew, and born in Palestine, must have been well acquainted 
with the case in peing, informs us that the sabhath-day’s journey is equivalent te 
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“six | NAT To make the cubit i in | question rather longer ‘than shorter; we cannot 
‘do better than employ the ordinary stadium, eight of which go toa. Roman mile, 
and which seems eyen nto have super te all the other stadia i in the’ decline of 

; the ¢ empire. 4 

~The length of this stadiuin, pain at 0% fathoms, two feet, eight inches, being 
multiplied by six, gives 566 fi athoms, four feet. On reducing this amount. Into 
eo we find 3 3,400, | containing 40,800 inches; and on dividing this number of 
Inches into 2, 000 par ‘ts, each of these parts i as found to consist of 20 inches ‘and 

"= -50ths. Now the product of this calculation seems to be expr essly designed to 
ser ve as a verification to the measure deduced above. W hat indeed is wanting 
to. make the standard \ which we have just found. precisely the same as that 
which we before employed for the Hebrew cubit, under the idea that it was one 
and the; same measure with the derah or the Egyptian eubit? Must not the 
difference. of a line. and one fiftieth be consider ed of very. trifling i importance in 
a combination, of this Kind? ? Not only. does this difference not exceed 1-200th of 
the whole, but, before we can consider this difference as a want of precision in 
the employment. of ‘the’ derah for the Hebrew. eub ought to be perfectly 
‘Sure that the six stadia, ‘neither more nor less, were ‘exactly equivalent ‘to the 
2,000 cubits. We ought t therefore to be thoroughly satisfied with the statement. 
of St. Epiphanius, and to know that he has not neglected to add a Sere fourth: 
part ofa stadium, or betw. ugen sixteen and seventeen feet, 

‘The Jews. had a measure of length, to which they not only applied tlie term 
of. berath, which some commentators consider as peculiar to it. but dikewise 

, “that of. Mili (e Mem, Tod; Lamed. i) in the plural Milin.. Though there is no 
doubt that this denomination. was borrowed from | the. Romans, yet this is ng 
reason hy.t the mile among t the Jews should not have had a distinet and particu- 
lar - definition, which i is stated at 2, 600 cubits, and whieh exactly agrees with the 
-account of (cumenius, who has just been quoted. Several passages of the 
Gemara, referred to. by. dteland ( Palestina, vol. i. p. 400) inform us that the 
Jews reckon s seven stadia and a half to amile.. The, term which they employ 
to express. the stadium i is His A Resch, Jod, Samech ) in. the: plural Zisin. It 
may be rendered by 1 the Latin, word curriculum. The junetion of four milit» 

: composed among the Jews akind of league, called Parseh( Pe, Resch, Samech, 
He. j In the Syriac language, Puras signifies to. extend, and. Parseh, extent ; =r 
and iti is the: ‘more natural ‘to suppose that this. term was borrowed from that 
langt @, as it became common amoung the: Jews in the times posterior to their 

- We find in Reland a passage from, the Talmud, which expressly 

s the Jewish ile to be 2,000 cubits, and a parseh 4,000. Two thousand © 
cubits, according | to the precise standard of the derah, make 569 fathoms, two 
feet, eight inches. If we multiply this amount by four, we shall find 2,277 fathoms, 

- four feet, eight inches, for the parseh. This measure scareely differs at all. from) 
our French league, composed of two Gallie Jeagues, and 25 af which are exactly; ; 
equivalent to a degree. ‘ PT 

The learned Reland, setting out a the. supposition that the Jewish mile i is. N 
not different from ‘the ‘Roman mile, and making the number of 2, 000 cubits i 
the one equivalent to 5 ,000 feet in the other; concludes’ that the eubit elisa 
two feet and a half. ‘Bat though it cannot be denied tat the: extent of the Ro-, 
man dominion rendered the Roman mile almost universal, still it.is yery certain 
that the 1 Inteasure ie this mile ought not to be confounded with that given us for 
5 
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the Jewish mile, Not only i is the standard of the oubit) which would result frou! ; 
the mistake, naturally difficult of admission, execeding the limits of " probability 
in quality of a cubit; but a mere. comparison of numbers, unaccompanied with 
essential approximations, cannot be supported against a positive definition, the 
ecuracy of whichis proved by verifications. There is a passage in the Gemara 
‘which fixes a common day’s journey at ten par sau (for such is the plural of 
porseh. ) If the parseb were equiv: alent to four Roman miles, the amount 
would be 40 miles, But the ancients never go 50 far in this computation. a2 hey 
commonly confine themselves ‘to 25 miles, or 200 stadia ; 5 and if Herodotus | 
(book 5) makes it 250 stadia, we ought to bear in mind | that this historian, has, 
in many places, employed stadia of ten to a mile. The oriental geographers 
niso agree in the number of 25 miles for a common day’: 5 journey, as the Maro- 
mites, who have translated Edrisi’ s Geogr apy, i in the state i in which we have it, 
or rather the extract from it, have observed in their preface : for when the 
orientals seem to vary respecting the number of miles, in sornetimes stating 30 
jnstead of- 26, this arises 3 rom the difference of miles, and from their not havi ing 
always employed the standa rd Arabic miles, 25 of which may be equivalent to 
30 or 51 of a more ordinary kind. By the evaluation which is proper. to the’ 
parseh, ten of which are equal to 30 Roman miles, it is evident that a measure 
considerably longer would exceed the above-mentioned limits. Father Lami has 
‘objected to Villalpando on the subject of a similar opinion, that the ‘Hebrew 
eubit was equal to 2 1-2 Roman feet; that, as the height of the altar of perfumes 
‘was stated to be two cubits, a priest of gigantic stature would have been required, 
to officiate and scatter ineense over that altar. It is certain that ‘the coin wg 
ees whieh we have met with, respecting the area of the Temple, v would not hay 
taken place with a eubit measuring about one fourth more than that which is 
here given. Tie Roman foot being equal to 1306 tenths of a line. of the Paris 
Poot, the 2 1.2 feet contain 326 1-2 lines, or 27 inches 21- Qlines. It must farther 
be remarked that Villalpando assigned to the Roman foot something more e than 
this calculation, 

T took notice above of the fortuitous coincidence. between. the parseh and ‘our 
league, merely to communicate to this parseh_ the idea of what is proper and 
familiar tous. But the same agreement | between the parseh and ane ancient 
oriental measure must not in like manner be considered aS the effeot of chance. 
‘This exact correspondence will rather prove them both ‘to have been one and 
the same measure. I have shown, i in the Treatise on Itinerary ‘Measures, ‘that 
the stadium, which makes one-tenth of a Roman mile, was exactly suitable for 
measuring Xenophon’s marches; and that, from the ealeulation, made by Xeno-- 

phon himself of the number of stadia in parasangs, it appears ‘certain. that 30) 
" stadia made one parasang. This computation is conformable in every. respect 
with the | precise definition of the paravang given by Herodotus, Hesy: chius, and 
‘Smidas.. On xaultiplying 75 fathoms dises feet four inches,. at which the. stadi- 
um of ten to the mile is fixed, by 30 we shall have a product of 2,266 fathoms 
four feet. Now, this estimate of the parasang comes within eleven fatlioms: of 
the parseh; 20 that. two feet twoinches more in the length of the stadium, whiel 
serves to comipose the parasang, would make. both amounts exactly e equal ie 
even we were to. adopt in preference the result of the corsparison. rnade 1 St. 
Bpiphanins: of the Jewish mile, or Sabbath-day’s j journey, with six ordinary ieee 
ia; that is to say, 566 fathoms four feet, and. to multiply this: amount by four, 
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Eins ‘stadia. To watts the cuit i in question rather enger chan meen we cannot. 
‘do better than employ the ordinary stadium, eight of which go toa Roman mile, - 
and which seems. even nto shave superseded all the other stadia in the lookin. of 
. the empire. — nt 

~ "The length ‘of aa: stadium, taken at 4 a eets two feet, eight aba avid 
multiplied by six, gives 566 fathoms, four feet. On reducing this amount ‘into | 
feet, 1 we find 3,400, containing 40,800 ‘inches; and on dividing this number of 
inches into 2,000 parts, each of these parts ie found to consist of 20 inches and 
2-50ths. ‘Now the product of this caleulation seems to be expressly designed ta. 
serve a3 a verification to the measure deduced above. What indeed is wanting 
to make the standard. which we have just found precisely the same as that 
whieh : we before employ ed for the Hebrew enbit, under the idea that it was one 
and the. same measure, with the derah or. the Egyptian cubit ? Must mot the. 
- difference ofa line and one fiftieth be considered of very trifling importance in. 
a combination of this kind? Not. only does this difference not exceed 1-200th of 
the whole, but, before we can consider this difference asa want of precision in 
the employment of the derah for the Hebrew cubit, we eught to be’ perfectly 
“sure that the ‘Six stadia, neither more nor less, were exactly equivalent to the 
2,000 cubits. We ought therefore to be thoroughly satisfied with the statement 
of St. Epiphanius, and to knew that he has not neglected to add a Hane ibd 
part, ofa stadium, or between sixteen and seventeen feet, 

~The Te ews had a measure of length, to which they net only applied the fenma 
of berath, which : ‘some “commentators consider as peculiar to ‘it; but likewise 
that of Mit i Jem, dod, Lamed i) in the plural Min. Though there is no” 
doubt. that this denomination was borrowed fromthe Romans, yet this is no 
reason why ‘the mile among the Jews should not have had a distinct and particu. 
lar definition, which is. stated at 2,000 eubits, and which ‘exactly: agrees with the 
account of cumenius, who has just been quoted. Several passages of ‘the 
Gemara, referred to by Reland (-. Palestina, vol. i. p. 400) inform us that the 
Jews reckon seven stadia and a half toa mile. The term which they employ 
to. express the stadium i is fis ( Resch, Tod, Samech ) in the plural Risin. 1 
‘may be rendered by the Latin word curricutum. The junetion of four milin, 
composed among the Jews a kind of league, called Parseh ( Pe, Resch, Samech., 
He.) In the 83 ‘ae language, Puras signifies to extend, and Parseh, extent ; 
and it is the more. ‘natural to suppose that this term was borrowed ‘from that 
language, as it became common among the Jews in the times posterior to their 
captivity. We find in Reland a passage from the Talmud, which expressly 
states the Jewish mile to be 2,000 cubits, and a parseh 4,000. Two thousand 
cubits, according to the precise ‘standard of the derah, make 569 fathoms, twe 
feet, eight i ches. If we multiply this amount by four, we shall find 2,27' 7 fathoms, ; 
four feet, eight inches, for the: parseh. This measure seareely differs at all from 
our Fr reneh league, composed of: two Gallie leagues, and 25 of which are exactly ot 
equivalent toa degree. 

The learned Reland, setting out with’ the supposition that the Jewish mile j is 
not diferent from the Roman mile, and making t the number of | 2,000 cubits in 
the one equivalent to 5,000 feet in the other, concludes that the eubit contained 
two feet. and: a half. Bat though it cannot be. ‘denied that the extent of. the Ro- 
man dominion rendered the Roman mile almost universal, still it is very. certaitr 
that fhe measure of this mile ought not to be cexfounded with ie given as for 
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divided, but also of the fingers daxrurcus, which formed the subdivisions of the 
eubit. ‘i CH oe ; 
Aceording to the measuré which agrees with this eubit, the tophach or palm 
is equal to 3 inches 5 lines of the French foot ; and I observe that this particular 
arcasure has the advantage of appeating to be borrowed from. nature ; for, if 
‘we suppose it to be taken from the breadth of the ‘four fingers of a clenched 
fist, agreeably to the explanation of Pollux, the study of the relative proportions 
of the parts of the body will show that this measure is adapted to a stature of 
about 5 feet Sinehes French ; and this stature, which is exactly equivalent .to 
six Greek feet, is rather above than below the ordinary height of man. But if 
the palm, which forms the sixth part of the Hebrew cubit, is thus found to cer-" 
respond with a lofty and majestic stature, and cannot be sensibly extended with- 
out swelling into the gigantic, it will follow that the measure of this eubit cannot, 
as a eubit, partake of the same concordance. Father Lami, in fixing the eubit 
at twenty inches, has thence culeulated the stature of the patriarchs at 80 inches 
or 6 feet 8 inches, which agrees in proportion’ with this principle of Vitruvius : 
Les alitiudinis corporis sexte eubitus quarte. Actording to this proportion 
the measure taken from the derah would produce seven feet wanting two inches. 
If such a stature be admissible on the score of a particular distinction between 
the first race of mankind and the present state of nature, still it is very certain 
that the length of the cubit in question exceeds the limits to which the ordinary 
stature of men has long been confined: so that in proportion to the stature with 
which the measure cf the palm seems: particularly to agree, or 5 feet and about 
8 inches, the length of the eubit should be but about seventeen inches. Now 
the rabbis seem te be persuaded that a difference existed between the common _ 
cubit and the legal or sacred eubit, the standard of which was deposited in the 
sanctuary ; and that this common cubit was shorter than the other by one 
tophach,. Being thus reduced to. five tipuchim (the plural of tophach) or to. 
twenty fingers, and losing 3 invhes 5 lines, its length amounted to 17 inches t 
line. . Though father Lami has combated the Jewish tradition respeeting this 
common cubit, still the striking analogy of proportion seems to support it. The 
testimony of the rabbis even receives a positive confirmation from ie compari- 
son made by Josephus between the ordinary eubit of tle Jews and the Attie 
cubit : for this eubit, being deduced from the proportion natural to it in common 
with the Greek foot, consisting of 1360 parts or tenths of a line of the Paris 
foot, makes 2040 of the same parts, or 204 lines or 17 inches, Let us recollect 
moreover what has been quoted above from Ezekiel, in treating of the measure 
of the Temple, when he directs the Jews of Babylon to employ a eubit longer 
by a hand-breadth than the ordinary one, in rebuilding the Temple. This hand- 
breadth being no other than the smaller palm or tophach, have we not here a 
format distinction between two cubits, the shorter of which appears to have 
been in common use. But, in allowing thatthe smaller eubit was introduced 
during the time of the second Temple, we might, from delicacy, and to shun 
any violation of the divine precept, which enjoins but one weight and one mea- 
sure, be willing to reject the cubit in question forthe time preceding the eap- 
tivity. « Mhich, however, we should be absolutely authorized to do by the silence’ 
of sevipture, since, in Deuteronomy (iii. 11.) the measure of the bedstead of 
Og, king of Bashan, is given in cubits taken from the natural proportion of the 
human body, after the cubit of @ man, or, according to the Vulgate ad enen- 
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we should obtain precisely the 2,266 fathoms four feet, which ave the product of 
our 30 stadia. Who would not hence conelude that the parseh is no other than the 
parasang, whether Persian, Babylonian, or whatever you may choose to eall it? 
Does not the parseh comprehend the amount of 30 stadia, since the Jewish 
mile, the fourth part of the parseh, is accounted by the Jews, equal to*7 1-2? 
Let us add that the names parseh and parasang have sufficient affinity to coun+ 
tenance the idea of the identity of the measure ; and that, as the terms paras 
and parseh have, i in the ancient oriental language, the Chalidee as well as Syriae, 
a proper and literal interpre tation, which cannot have a meaning more suitable 
to the thingitself, this was undoubtedly adopted, to acquire the proper signifi¢a> 
tion of the word parasang. As the parseh is not mentioned in scripture, there is 
~ every reason to believe that it was notintroduced among the Jews till subsequent 
to the Babylonian captivity. 

But observe what a series of gaddenoenl Fhe definition of the parasang has 
its existence independently of what constitutes the parseh, for this parasang de- 
pends on a particular stadium, which is produced by means totally foreign to 
what appears even to concern or to interest the parasang, as may be seen in my 
"Freatise on Measures. The parseh, on the other hand, springs from totally 
different elements, and has its principle in this, that the Egyptian cubit seems 

to be a measure of the highest antiquity, and that the use of it was probably 
adopted by the Hebrew nation. ©n these presumptions (for so far we can have 
nothing more) the application of the cubit to this parseh is more exactly verified 
than we could venture to hope, by the conclusion which must be drawn from the 
measure assigned by Epiphanius as the fourth part of the parseh. ~All these 
different ways, so totally distinct from each other, lead nevertheless to the same 
consequences and meet at. the same point. It would. be impossible to obtain 
gveater harmony by coricerted means. What inust result from this? A mutual 
guarantee, if E may be allowed that expression, of all the + and eireum< 
stanees that enter into the combination. 

The positive determination of the Hebrew cubit is one of the punciatl advati- 
tages of such a discussion. It is very true that Father Lami, as weil as some 
other scholars, proposed the adoption of the derah for this eubit, but without 
positively demonstrating the propriety of such adoption, or verifying it by appti- 
cations of the nature of those which have just been produced. It would’ even 
appear that the precision of this measure had in some sort escaped Mather Maint, 
since, notwithstanding: his conjecture respecting the derah, he makes the 
Hebrew ‘cubit twenty inches. Vos, says. he iClibe i, cap. 9. sect. 1.) Cuditum 
Hebreum ‘facimus viginti pollicwm. 

The Hebrew cubit was eomposed of six minor palms, and this paluy is calcd 
in Hebrew Topach ( Teth, Hhe, Hheth_). The Septuagiat versiou has render. 
- ed this word xeAaieris, which is peculiar to the. palm in question ; thie défi- 
nitions given by Hesychius and Julius Pollux fix this palin at four fingers’ breadth, 
"Phe cubit consequently contained twenty-four fingers, and this is pr evisely the 
pumber of parts into which the Egyptian cubit or derah is divided on the colin 
of Mihias, otherwise the Nilometer near Fostat, or Qid Caid. Abulfeda is 
quoted by Kircher as saying that the legal eubit of the Jews, the. = the’ 
Lgyptian, contains twenty-four fingers: In Diodorus Siculus ( Ub. i.) when he 
speakes of the Nilometer which existed at’ Memphis, and whick he ternis 


Memerkzor tev) we find mention made not only of the cubits into whieh it was 
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moun’s measure, because Alferganes has made use of the term royal eubit, te 
denote that which he considered adapted to this measure. It must be admitted 
to be the general opinion that this cubit owed its establishment to .Al Mamoun; 
and that it was thus denominated because it was taken from the breadth of the 
hand or natural palm of an Ethiopean slave belonging to that prince, because 
it was found to surpass any other. Be if remarked, however, that not only 
does the surveyor quoted by Golius apply the use of the black eubit to the mea- 
sure of yarious costly stuffs at Bagdad, but that the proportion established be- 
tween the di#erent Arabian cubits is extremely inconvenient for the applica- 
tion of the black cubit to the measure of the earth under Al Mamoun. Be it. 
further remarked; 1. That the black eubit, with the advantage of three fingers 
over the common eubit would still not have any striking excess beyond the or-. 
dinary standard, if it amounted tono more than 18 inches; 2, That the com- 
mon eubit, which would be two inches less, would consequently appear small, 
since we have seen that the cubit in use among the Jews, notwithstanding its 
inferiority to the legal cubit, contained at least 17 inches; 3. That the ancient 
eabit, called the hashemide, amounted in proportion to no more than 21 inches 
and a few lines, though reasons might be adduced for supposing it to have been 
longer: for, according to Marufides, the height of the church of St. Sophia, 
which from the floor to the dome is 78 hashemide cubits, is computed by Evagrius 
at 180 Greek feet; and according to the proportion which exists between the 
Greek foot and ours, the cubit in question will amount to 26 inches and about 2 
lines. Zven this is not enough if we follow the standard of the hashemide cubit, 
which, according to Edward Bernard, is marked upon a manuseript in the li- 
brary at Oxford, and which he represents as measuring 28 inches 9 lines of the 
English foot, equal, within a trifle, to 27 inches of the Paris foot. The mea- 
sares of the length and breadth of St. Sophia, given by Marufides, namely, 
101 cubits for the one, and 93 1-2 for the other, will make the eubits still 
longer, if we compere them with Grelot’s dimensions of 42 and 38 fathoms. 
The comparison not being perfectly consistent, the result given by the length 
will be near 50 inches to the cubit, and by the breadth 29 inches $ lines, good 
measure, 

Tam aware that persons might think themselves justified in supposing that 
the length, whatever it may be, of the ancient or hashemide cubit, has an in- 
fluence over the proportions of the other cubits; and that it would make the 
common one amount to 20 inehes $ lines, if we adhere to the standarditself of 
the hashemide cubit: since the apparent comparison between them is as 4 to 
3. But as such an argument is not sufficient to suppress and render null the 
analysis of tlie cubit resulting from the positive measure of the terrestrial de- ° 
gree under Al Mamoun, even though this measure should not be judged to 
possess the utmost degree of precision, it must be natural to presume that 
there is no proportion among the different Arabian cubits better calculated te 
suit this analysis of the cubit than the common cubit. The black cubit will be 
the less fit for this purpose, as, according to the hashemide measure, it must: 
have amounted to 22 inches 9 lines. abt 

Therenot, whose accuracy and sagacity, so superior to those of the gene- 
rality of travellers, are well known, having remarked, in a geographical work 
written in Persian, that the finger, the fourth part of the palm, and the twenty- 
fourth part of the cubit, was defined to be equal to six barley corns placed by 
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the’ sille of each other, (a definition which is in fact universal among oriental 
authors,) says that he found the measure of six barley corns, multiplied eight 
times, to amount to six inches of our foot; from which he concludes that the 
eubit, composed of i44 grains, must have been equal to.a foot and a half; Now, 
is not this the same thing that results not only from the measure of the terres- 
trial degree by order of Al Mamonun, but likewise, of the special application 
which we make of the common cubit to that measure? } remark that the biack 
eubit, in proportion to the analyzed measure of the common one, will be 20 in- 
ehes and four or five lines, which, beit observed by the way, comes very near to 
the Egyptian and Hebrew eubit. Now, as this black cubit exceeded the common 
measure only because the breadth of the Ethiopian’s hand, or the palm which 
was taken for a standard, surpassed’ the ordinary measure; not because there 
was any intention of altering the cubit calculated at six palms; would it not be 
making too great a change in the natural proportion, to extend it to 4) inches 
and. almost a half, while the six Greek palms, though proportioned to the sta- 
ture of a man of 5 feet 8 inches, amount to no more than 17 inches? If these 
eonsonances and probabilities do not extend to the comparison which has been 
made of the ancient or hashemide eubit with the other cubits, we observe that 
this comparison is probably but numerary in regard to the palms and fingers, 
without being proportional as to the effective length. Do we not see the same 
difference between the measures of a foot, though they are all composed of 
twelve inches? And, totake anexample for the very subject before us, though 
the black eubit exceeded the common by $3 inches in the 24 of ia common 
eubit, were more than six palms taken to compose it? 

- In this discussion of the Arabian cubit, which ‘relates only to one particular 
point in what forms the subject of our dissertation, Ihave the more willingly 
entered, as lam not aware = the result deduced from it has hitherto been 
peiehoet cid 


“No. Il. 
oo Soe) MEMOIR ON. TUNIS. 


QUESTION L—Are the Beys, who govern Tunis, Turks or Arabs ? At 
‘what precise period ded shey usurp the authority which the Deys formerly 
possessed ? 


AITi is. ; near one hundred and fifty years since the Beys of Tunis wrested the 
authority from the Deys; but they have not retained without revolutions the 
authority which they usurped. The party of the Deys several times recovered 
the superiority, and. was not completely discomfited till 1684, on the flight of 
Mahmed Icheleby, who was expelled by Mahmed and his brother AliBey An 
hereditary monarchy was then established; and Mahmed Bey, the author of 
the revolution was the first sovereign. Thisnew order of things was no'sooner 
established than deranged. The Dey of Algiers, taking umbrage at the Tu- 
niseens, went to enforce his pretensions at the head of an army, (etober 13, 
1689,) laid siege to Tunis, obtained possession of it in epngeqrence of the flight 


+ 
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of the Bey, and set up Ahmed Ben Chouques in his stead, Mahmed Bey having 
gained over the Arabs on the frontiers to his side, advanced against Ahmed Ben 
Chouques, engaged and defeated him, and then proceeded to lay siege. to Tunis, 
His competitor having, after the battle, retired to Algiers, Mahmed Bey, with- 
out difficulty, made-himself master of the capital, where he once more esta- 
blished his authority, which he retained till his death. He was succeeded by 
his brother itamadan Bey, the mildness of whose character encouraged the 
Tuniseens to expect a tranquil reign. They were not disappointed, but this 
very circumstance oceasioned his ruin. His nephew Murat, son of Ali Bey, 
impatient to enjoy the throne to which he was the next heir, availed himself of 
his unele’sindolence, rebelled, took him prisoner and put him to death. Murat’s 
¥eign, too long for the welfare of his people, was marked with atrocious cruel- 
ties. Tbrahim Cherif, the Turk, put a period to it by assassinating him. (June 
10, 1702.) The house of Mahmed Bey becoming extinct by thismurder, Ibra- 
him had no difficulty to procure himself to be acknowledged as Bey by the divan 
and the soldiery. Being afterwards taken prisoner in a battle in which he was 
defeated by the Algerines, the army elected Hassan Ben Ali, the grandson of 
a Greek renegado, as his successor. With him commenced a new dynasty, 
which has continued without interruption till the present time. The new Bey 
was aware that his throne would not be secure as long as Ibrahim lived. This. 
consideration induced him to employ various means to get him into his power. 
This he at length effected, by declaring that he was but Ibrahim’s substitute, 
and only waited for his appearance to abdicate the supreme authority. ibrahim, 
deceived by this apparent submission, repaired to Porto Farina, where his head 
was struck off, (January !0, 1706.) 
Hassan Ben Ali reigned in peace, and nothing but an heir was wanting to. 
crown his wishes, Finding that he was not likely to haye issue by any of his 
wives, he resolved to nominate his nephew Ali Bey, who commanded his armys. 
as his successor, Several years had elapsed, when a prize was brought in by 
one of the cruisers of the regency, which happened to have on board a 
Genoese woman, who was placed in Hassan Ben Ali's harem. This woman, for 
whom he conceived an attachment, became pregnant. When this cireum- 
stance was fully ascertained, he assembled the divan and put the question, 
whether, in case this wom an, whom he had in vain solicited to turn Mahome- 
tan, should be delivered of a son, this child could be acknowledged as his sue« 
cessor? ‘The divan was of opinion that he could not, unless the Christian slave 
embraced the religion of Mahomet. Hassan renewed his solicitations, and his 
favourite at length consented to renounce her faith. She was delivered of a son, 
who was named Mahmed Bey, and afterwards of two more, Mahmoud and 
Ali Bey. Hassan secing that he had now three heirs, informed his nephew Ali 
Bey, that, as hogven had changed the order of things, he could not leave him 
the throne after his death; but that asa proof of his constant friendship, he 
would purchase for him the place of pacha, whom the porte still continued to 
nominate at Tunis. The young Bey, submitting to his uncle’s pleasure, ac- 
cepted the promised appointment, and assumed the title of Ali Pacha. His 
ambition appeared gratified; but he affected a content he did not feel, to dis- 
guise the great designs which he had conceived. He could not without impa- 
tience behold the sceptre saatched from his hands, and, to spare himself this 
disgrace, he fled from ‘Tunis to the mountain ef Osseletis, put himself atthe 
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head of a party which he had secretly formed, and’attacked his unéle, This 
attempt proved unsuccessful: he was defeated, and, being obliged to quit his 
retreat, he sought-refuge at Algiers, wheve, by intrigues and promises, he pre- 
vailed on the Algerines to espouse his cause. They sent an army to Tunis, 
and, after a complete victory, obliged Hassan Ben Ali to leave his eapial and 


flee to Keyrouan. On the conclusion of the civil war, which produced a famine, 


the fugitive prince quitted Keyrouan and repaired +o Sousse. 4 
A French captain, of la Ciotat, named Bareilbier, who had long been a'tached 


to Hassan, gave proofs of his zeal by going continually to procure him corn and 


provisions: the prince gave him bonds for the amount, which he was to pay in 
case fortune should replace him on the throne. A fiairs, however, grew worse 
and worse, and, being deprived of every resource, he resolved to send his chil- 
dren to Algiers (which seems to be the refuge of all the fugitive princes of T'u- 
nis) with a view to join them there; but, when he was preparing to accomplish 
this design, Younnes Bey, the eldesi son of Ali Pacha, overtook him. and with 


his own hand struck off his head. Ali, having thus got rid of his most dangerous: 


enemy, looked forward to the peaceatle enjoyment of his power; but his vran- 
quillity was injerrupted by the disharmony of his children. Mahmed Bey, who 


was his favourite, formed the plan of excluding his elder brother, Younnes Bey, 


from ‘he throne, to which he was the nex: heir. He accordingly endeavoured 
to ruin him in the good opinion of his father, and succeeded in the attempt. Ali, 
Pacha, deceived by his specious stories, gave directions for the apprehension of 
his eldest son; but Younnes, being apprized of the citeumstance revolted, and 
made himself master of the castle of Gaspe and the city of ‘Punis; but being 
again driven out by Ali Pacha, he was obliged to seek refuge at Algiers. Mah- 
med Bey, being freed from so dangerous a compétitor, resolved to rid himself 
also of his younger brother, and caused him to be poisoned. ~He then procured 
himself to be acknowledged presumptive heir to the throne, and had the pros- 
pect of one day enjoying the dignity which his crimes had prepared for him, 
when the face of affairs was all at once totally changed. The city of Algiers ex- 
perienced one of those revolutions so frequent in military governments; a new 
Dey was appointed, and: the choice of the soldiery fell upon Ali 'T chaouy, a 
Turk. He had before been ambassador at Tunis, and had there received an 
affront from that same Younnes Bey, who was afterwards obliged to implore 
his protection. Regardless of his solicitations, he espoused, out of revenge, 
the cause of the children of Hassan Ben Ali, and supplied them with troops, 


commanded by the Bey of Constantine, for the purpose of recovering the 


throne. : f 

Success crowned their enterprise; they sacked the city of ‘Tunis, and took 
prisoner Ali Pacha, who was immediately ‘strangled. Mahmed Bey, the 
eldest son of Hassan, was seated on the throne, ‘This yood prince reigned but 


two years and a half, and left two sons, Mahmoud and Ismael Bey, who were — 


yet infants. 

His brother Ali Bey sueceeded him, upon promising, it is said, to restore the 
throne to Mahmed’s children when the eldest should arrive at years of disere- 
tion. The desire to transmit it to his own family prevented him from fulfilling 
this engagement. He sought by degrees to remove his nephews from the 
government and to raise his son to it. He showed the young Hahmonud to the 
people, gaye him the command of his army, and solicited for him the title of 
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pacha. By these means he secured the suffrages ofthe people in favour of his 
son; and by kind treatment acquired such an ascendeney over the minds of his 
nephews, that, when he died, (May 26, 1782,) they voluntarily relinquished 
their claims, and were the first to recognise their cousin Hahmound.Pacha as 
sole Bey of Tunise : a | ; 

Since that period the state hasnot been disturbed by any revolution, and Bivne 
who have i: in their power to excite one, seem too much attached to the Bey to 
have the least inclination to do so. ¥ 

The remembrance of past calamities, and the speeaale of the troubles of 
Algiers, have taught the Tuniseens to be too much upon their guard against the 
restless and uneasy disposition of the Turks, to admit them into the govern- 
ment. ‘The Beys have therefore endeavoured to abolish by degrees the autho- 
rity which they had usurped: they have made a point of keeping them out of 
all the important places of administration reserved for natives and Georgians, 
and to suffer them to fill such only as have but a shadow of authority attached 
tothem. Thus, though the reigning family may be considered as Turkish, since 
Hassan Ben Ali was descended from a Greek renegado, the government itself 
must be considered as Moorish. 

I. With what nations of Europe Rend Tunis entered inte treaties 2 Aé 


what period were they concluded, and on what terms? Are they stillin . 


force? 

XVIL What nations have consuls at Tunis? Are there any nations whé 
pernit their consuls to engage in trade 2 

XVILL How many foreign houses are established at Tunis fae the purpose 
of trade, and to whut nations do they belong 2?) .Are they all in the capital 2. 

N.B. These questions, as well as some of the succeeding, are brought 
together on account of their connexion with each other. , 

The uropean nations to which Tunis has granted treaties are, France, En- 
gland, #olland, Sweden, Denmark, and Spain. Venice also may be included in 
the number, notwithstanding the present war in which she is engaged with this 
regency, and the emperor, whose flag has been struck only on account of his 
rupture with the Porte. The Ragusans, as tributaries of the Grand Seignior, 


have also their treaty, but without flag and without commerce, and merely as a. 


protection for their ships. 

The treaties between France and Tunis are the most ancient; they date from 
1685, though there were some antecedent to that peried which no longer exist, 
and which are not referred to in this treaty. That with England was concluded 
five or six months afterwards; and that with Holland a few years later. The 
treaties with the other nations above mentioned, are not of an earlier period 
than forty or fifty years back. From the subjoined outline of the treaties with 
France, a judgment may be formed respecting those with the other nations,, 
sinee they were all framed asnearly as-possible after that model. By an article 
of these treaties, and with reference to the practice adopted by the Porte in 
regard to ambassadors, the French consul at Tunis takes precedence of the 
other eonsuls. His majesty eonfers on him the title of consul-general and 
chargé des affaires, because, on the one hand, he is empowered to administer 
Justice to the houses established at the port, and the ships that touch there, and, 
on the other, to treat concerning the interests of the two powers, All the con- 
suls have aright to engage in trade except the French consul, to whom it is fors 

be 
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hidden upon pain of removal from his post. . This judicious prohibition was de« 
signed to prevent him from being, as he otherwise might, the judge and a 
party in the same cause, and likewise too powerful a competitor for the mer- 

chants, since the consideration attached to his office would easily have procured 
him a preference in all affairs of business . 

_ The other nations, having no mercantile houses established in Tunis, for the 
contrary reason, allow their consuls to engage in trade. 

There are (in 1787) eight commercial houses established at Tania) all of 
which are French, and fixed in the capital. » 

il. What is the amount of the population of this empire 2 Are the Moors 
or the Arabs the most numerous? Are they taxed by tribes or individually? 
4s there any proportion in the wis tee 2 Are there ae Arabs wget in the 
etty 2 

‘the population was caleulated at four or five millions of souls ashen it was 
thinned by the plague, which may be computed to have swept off one eighth. 
The number of the Arabs exceeds that of the Moors.. 

Some taxes’ are paid by tribes and others by individuals. There is is no absolute 
rule for establishing any proportion in the taxes; and upon the wholé nothing” 
is now left arbitrary. There are Arabs fixed in the city, but they are not the 
most numerous elass of its inhabitants. 


IV. Are there in the heart of the kingdom, or on the frontiers, many - 


tribes who refuse to pay the imposts? Are the Moors or Arabs the most un- 
tractable? Which of these two are the most opulent? Do the wandering 
tribes ever farm lands of the inhabitants of the towns, for the purpose of 
eultivating them or depasturing their jocks and herds? What do these 
Aocks and herds consist of ? ; 

There are tribes on the frontiers which at times refuse | to pay the imposts;. 
but the troops sent to levy them soon compel payment. It is in general the 
Arabs that are most untractable. There is every reason to presume that the 


Moors are the richest, because they not only hold offices, but embark at the. 


same time in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. As the Arabs confine 
themselves to agriculture, the wandering tribes frequently farm lands of the in- 
habitants of the towns, either for the purposes of tillage or as pasturage fer 
their flocks and herds, consisting of horned cattle, sheep and camels, which 
serve them for beasts of burden, whose hair they spin, whose milk affords them 
nourishment, and whose flesh they often eat. 

Fine horses are become very scarce, the Arabs have grown tired of breeding. 
them, because the government or its emissaries took from them every tolerable 
horse just at what price they pleased. 

‘V. Are there many proprietors of lands 2?’ Are these proprietors all resi- 
dent in the towns, or are there houses detached and in villages? Are not 
the latter exposed to depredations from the roving hordes 2? 

Though the Bey possesses a great extent of land,'and though there is mek 
the revenues of which belong to Mecca, the proprietors are nevertheless nume- 
rous. ‘They reside in the towns, in villages, and even in detached hahitations, 
and in all these situations they are but little exposed to depredations from the 
roving hordes. 

VI. What may be the amount of the revenues of the state ; 2 From what. 


“sources ure they dertved? Are they entirety constemed-by the ardinary ex- 


‘i 
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penditure, or can any part of them be laid by? Is the Bey supposed to have 
amassed money, andis the amount considerable 2 

As far as it is possible to form an estimate of the finances of a state, most of 
the revenues of which are annually put up to sale, and a great part of which is 
raised by extortion, the revenues of the Bey of Tunis may be computed at twen- 
ty-four millions of livres, The sources whence it is derived are the customs, 
liceases for exportation, the different sums of money given by every new g0- 
vernor, the amount of which keeps continually rising on account of the annual 
sales, the revenue of the domains, the tenths collected upon lands, the produce 
of prizes, the sale of slaves, &c. & The yearly expenses are considerably 
helow the revenues, part of which are of course annually laid by. 

There is no doubi that the Bey possesses considerable wealth, and that he is 
continually augmenting it; the most sordid avarice being one of his faults. The 
peace with Spain has just increased it by some millions, and Venice will not be 
long before she <oes the same. . 

Algiers and Constantine sometimes make heavy drains upon this treasure, 
which the government of Tunis might secure against their extortion, if it were 
to lay out pert of its wealth in keeping up its fortresses, its marine, and a few 
disciplined troops. . 

VIE, Are there many Christian slaves at Tunis 2 Have any been ransomed 
of late years, and at what price? Of what nation were they 2 . 

The number of Christian slaves at Tunis is very considerable, and has greatly 
inereased within these few years, owing to the youth and military wenius of the 
Bey, who encourages cruising, and even sends out corsairs himself. It is impose 
sible to ascertain. the exact number of slaves, because some are constantly being 
taken, and others ransomed. They are in general Neapolitans, Venetians, © 
Russians, and Imperialists. Atthe present moment, Naples ransams all of hers 
that she ean, Genoa now and then, Malta almost always; but religion some- 
times makes exchanges, by which Tunis is invariably a gainer, neyer releasing 
a Maltese but for two, three, or even four Mussulmen. 

The ransom of the slaves belonging to the Bey, who are most numerous, is 
fixed at two hundred and thirty Venetian sequins for the seamen, and four 
hundved and sixty for the captains and women, of whatever age they may be.* 
Private individuals nearly follow these prices, from which, however, they at 
times make some abatement, either on account of the age of the slave, or his 
want of talents. It may be asserted that the condition of slaves at Tunis isin 
general very easy; many remain or veturn after they have been ransomed; and 
some obtain their liberty at the death, or even auang the lifetime of their 
masters, 

VO. What Minabes of troops are kept by the Bey, and of what nation are 
they? How much do they cost? Are they at all disciplined and inured te 
wr? Where ure they stationed 2 

The Bey keeps about 20,000 men,} 5,000 Turks, Mamelukes, or Krougoulis, 


# Since’the time of the Prince of Paterno, the ordinary ransom has been fixed at three hun- 
dred Venetian sequins, and the double ransom atsix hundred piasters. 

{ At the time of the expedition against Tripoli, the Bey made a considerable addition io his 
troops. He enrolled, as it were, all the young Krouzoulis in his dominions. to the number of 
move than 1,200; on whieh account the regular troops now cost the government about 700,008 
viasters 8 pér annum. , 
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the latter of whom are natives of the country, but sons or descendants of Turks 
or Viamelukes; 2,00) Moorish spahis, under the command of the four agas of 
Tunis, Kairouant, Ref, and Bejea; 4:0 M oorish Ambas, commanded by the 
Bachictenba, their chief; 2,000, or 2,50? Moorish Zouavas, of all countries, 
under the command of their Hodgia There are about 29,0::0 men enrolled in, 
the corps of Zouavas, but the government pays no more than 2,{\0u, or 2,500 at 
most; the others enjoy certain privileges, and are only called out on extraordi- 
nary occasions. 

Eleven or twelve thousand Arabs, of the tribes of Berdes, Auled, Seid, Auled 
Hassan, Xe. &e. comprehended collectively under the name of Mazerguis, ac- 
company the camps and the regular troops to watch the motions of the tribu- 
tary Arabs, and especially some chiefs of independent Arabs encamped on the 
confine’ of Tunis and Constantine. 

The Turks, Mamelukes, and Krougoulis, who represent the old militia, cost 
the government of Tunis 700,000 piasters and more per annum. 

The greater part of the Mamelukes, divided into four companies of 25 each,* 

are more particularly designed for a guard for the Bey These are allowed, 
besides their pay, a gratuity of 20 piastevs every half year, and some small feesin 
stuffs and other articles. They are likewise the bearers of all orders sent by the 
Bey tothe governors or shieks When these orders relate to disputes. bet ween 
individuals, the latter are obliged to maintain them duri:g their mission. 
. Some Turks and Krougoulis are likewise employed as guards to the Bey, and 
enjoy nearly the same advantages as the Mamelukes' They are not sent by 
government upon any business but whatis of a military nature. — Itis the same 
with respeet to the Moorish Ambas and Spahis _ 

Nearly half the soldiers are at Tunis, either acting as a garrison to the city 
erincamp The rest are distributed upon the frontiers, viz. 


At fabarca- - = =. 600. 
Gafsa - - - = TS 
Gerbis - es - - 75 
Mehdia - * - - 50 
Galipia - - - 50 
Hamamet - - - Bata) 
Bizerta - ae - 150 
Porto Farina ~ - - 100 

La Goletta - - - - 300 
Total 1,450 

There are about 800 Zouavas employed in garrisons, viz. 

At Gerbis : - - - 100 
Zarsis e = - 25 
Beben = 2 ° c 25 
Gouvanes : . = B25 
Guebes - So : - 25 
Hamma - ° - 25 


Carried forward 225 


* There are at present but two companies of Mamelukes of about 25 each, 
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Brought forward 225 


Haxe - - oN ies 25 
Sousse - - 2 - 25 
Taburba = - - - 50 
Sidi aoud > *, es -— 25 
The castles of Tunis - - - 150 
Aubarde - - - - £00. 
La Goletta - - - 50 


; Total 750 

The government employs the rest of the Zouavas, to which it allows pay, in 
the camp which it forms every year on the frontiers of Tripoli. ~ 

1X. Are there any caruvans in the kingdom? Whither do they travel ? 
Is the trade carried on by them considerable? What articles “| they burter ? 
Do they pay any tribute to the government 

‘Two caravans travel regularly to ! unis, the one from Constantine and the 
other from Godemes. The former makes eight or ten journeys in a year, pur- 
chases mereery. jewellery, drugs, grocer , linen, and woollen cloth, hardware, 
and hats, manufactured at tunis; paying for these articles in cattle and hard 
piasters. That from Godemes rarely periorms more than three journeys; 
bringing negroes, and buying the same commodities as the other, and in general 
whatever is necessary for the supply of the trade which it carries on with the 
interior of Africa. No direet impost is levied by the government on these 
caravans 

X. Has the government reserved any branch of commerce for itself ? 

The branches of commerce which the governmen has reserved for itself, 
are, leather; wax, which it relinquishes annually to a company of Jews, or 
Moors, for a certain quantity of woollen cloth, stuffs, or money ; soda, or barilla, 
which is sold to the highest bidder; the tunny fishery, for the monopoly of 
which the sum of 2),000 franes is annuaily paid; and the coral fishery, for 
which the © frican compuny yearly pay nearly the same sum. 

Xt What was the amount n the year 1787, of the exports from Tunis to 
the Levant, and of theimports from the Levantinto Tunis 2 

It is impossible to eaiculate with any degree of certainty the exports from 
Tunis to the Levant.. The registers kept by the eustom-houses established in 
the different ports of the kingdom are very imperfeet: besides which a brisk 
smuggling trade is carried on, and connived at by the officers of the customs, 
because the first profit from it goes into their pockets. - 

Xi. During the same period, what was the amount of the exporis from 
Tunis to Europe, and of the imports from Europe into Tunis 2 

X'L!, In what ports were the exports shipped, and by the ships of what 
nation of Burope or of the Levant was this éommecce carried on 2 

The subjoined statement, as concise and as faithful as possible, will completely 
answer these two questions. 
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Result of the state of commerce in 1787. 


Y fs Livres. 
The merchandise which we imported into Tunisamountsto = 525,944 
The amount of exports - - - . 4,634,531 
Balance» in favour ofthe former - | — - - - 594,313. 
Total amount of both - - - * 9,560,375 
Total amount of the commerce, active and passive, of all the foreign 
nations - - - - - 5,108,477 . 
Leaving a balance in our favourof = - - _- 4575 1,898 
TONS. 
There is the same proportion between the respective tonnages, 
. ours amounting to - - . ° 12,806 
That of foreigners = - - “! = 6,370 


Surplus in favour of ours - - - - 5,936 


Foreigners themselves freighted part of our vessels. The gouds were shipped 
at Tunis, Bizerta, Porto Farina, Sousse, and Gerbis. As to imports, they all 
enter the kingdom by the port of la Goletta. According to the note put at the» 
foot of the Abbé Raynal’s questions, the imports from Marseilles to | unis in 
1787 amounted to no more than 1,009,963 livres; whereas, by the above state- 
ment, they appear to have been 5,225,3+4 livres. The prodigious difference 
whieh exists between these two calculations proceeds frem this circumstance, 
that the former ineludes nothing but goods; whereas, in the second, the amount 
ef the money received from Marseilles, and the bills drawn directly on that 
place, or by way of Leghorn, is added. These two articles amount to 4,15," 81 
livres: and this is as nearly as possible the surplus given by this calculation over 
the statement of the Abb? Raynal 

XIV. Are there many proprietors of lands? Are their possessions consi- 


derable and secure? Is not the government the heir of all who die without © 


ch'‘ldren.as *t is of all its agents 2 
It is impossible to ascertain the amount of property in lands or the propor- 
tion which may exist between the domains, the private possessions, and the 
general mass. The.government is proprietor of great part of the lands, butno 
register of those which are private property is kept. It colleets one tenth on 
the produce, so that, while the fields of an individual lie faliow, they yield abso- 
lutely nothing to the government. Here are not seen such great landed pro- 
perties as in Europe; but all landed property is under the safeguard of the 
_laav, and very rarely subject to oppression from the treasury. The government 
has for some time, and particularly since the latter part of Ali Bay's reign, had 
so much respect for itself as not to touch the property of its subjects, and even 
that of its agents, who, after amassing large fortunes and enjoying them in peace, 
left their pasacssion to their heirs. eee 2 
_. The Hanefis (a generic term ae to the Turks wi Mamelukes) who die 
without children, are allowed by-law to dispose of one third of their property, 
and the treasury claims the rest. 163 is also heir to all the Melckis (who are 
Moors) that leave no male issue ; butif they have daughters the treasury divides 
the property with them according to law. The agent of the treasury, who 
superintends the recoyery of this kind of property, is called Ben Elmengi; he 
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causes tlie property, both movable and immovable, to bé sold, and transfers the 
produce to the chest of the domains, 
XV. What number of cruisers is kept by the Sovernment : ? 


are these vessels? In what port do they lie 2 
The government usually keeps from fifteen to twenty cruisers; consisting of 


three large vessels of twenty guns, with erews of i30 men; some xebees of less 
force, galliots and feluccus.* Porto Farinais the only port frequented by the 
prince’s vessels) The cruisers of private individuals are not more numerous, 
and nearly in the same proportion in regard to force The former are equipped 
and dismantled in all the ports of the kingdom, and claim one tenth of all the 


Of what class 


prizes taken by private cruisers. : 
XVI What duty 1s paid by each ship? What are the duties poid by mer- 


chandise on exportition or importution : ? Are the duties puyable by Eure- 
peans and by natives the same ? Ha've they varied of tate years ; ? 
All vessels in ballast pay nothing; every vessel, on unloading pays ‘7 i-2 pias- 


- ters, and the same for loading. The French pay only three per cent. on com- 


modities imported from France, and under the Freneh flag. On commodities 


from Italy or the Levant. the English pay eight per cent. and on all goods, from 
whatever place they come, the other turopean nations pay something less than 
the latter. All natives pay eleven per cent. on goods imported from any chris- 
tian country, and four per cent. on those from the Levant. 

In respect to hats, the principal manufacture of the country, government, in 
order to encourage ihdustry, requires no duty on exportation 

As to articles of provision, the exportation is permitted by government only 
according to circumstances, and it levies a hizher or lower duty, according te 
the demand, ‘Mhis duty is, on wheat, from 12 to i5 piasters the caffis; on bar- 
ley, from 5 to 9; on all pulse and other grain, 4 1-2 and | 3-4.0n the metal of oil. 

1802. 

Wheat, 8 to 10 maboubs, or more; barley, 20 to 25 piasters, and more; oil, 
2 1-2 to 3 piasters; and more for the other ports in proportion to the measure, 
which is larger, 

N.B. The piaster of Tunis may be reckoned at one livre trees sous; the 
cafis at 3 \-? loads of Marseilles; it takes about three metals to make a mille- 


rotte, the rotte being about 1 1-il b. Eighty rottes make a quintal. 


* This force has lately been increased by two kerlanglisches, a large Swedish vessel, 
which has been pierced with 24 guns, and a xebec, a present from the French republic. 
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ABDALLAH, Pacha of Damaseus, his treatment of the Latin fathers at Jeru- 
salem, 248 ; his extortion and oppressions, 384, - 
Abou Gosh, chief of the Arabs of Jeremiah, 243. 247. 393... 


- Abou. tarra, Governor of-Jafia, his history, 240. 


<7 


‘Adommin, vailey of, 276. 


Absalom, hisisepulchre, 339. 


Academy at © thens, reflections on the tombs that bordered the road to it, 159. 


Acciajuoli, Renier, takes Athens from the Catalans, 15. 
Achaia, reduced te a itoman province by Vespasian, 5. 
Achillis, temb of, 217. 

Adrian rebuilds Athens, 4. : 
Agamemnon’s ‘lomb, | 16. 

Alaric, his treatment of Athens, 7. 
Albanians, their dress, 402. 
Alcimus, Cape at the Pirzus, 155. 
Alexander, his conduct at the battle of the Granicus, 206; reflections on his 


character, 2:8, 


a 


Alexandria, port of, 399; writers by whom that city has been described, 415; 


its general appearance, 4:7. 
Algiers, city of, 469, ; ‘ 
Ali Aga, his character, 2:9, 250; his encounter with a chief of the Arabs, 258, 
Ali Bey, a Purkof ‘Jexandria, 416. , 

American Sayages, parallel between them a 

Amurat If takes Athens, 16. 

Atnyelz, 90. : 

Angelo Kipous, a village near Athens, 157. 

Antoninus of Placentia, his Itinerary of Jerusalem, 43. 

Arabs, a tribe of them inhabits the mountains of Judea, 243; encounter with 
some of them near the dead sea, 253; their character, 262; persons of 

the’ Arabs in general, 272; of their women, 275; dress of the men, 273; 

their treatment of their horses, 273; their fondness for stories, #74; 

parallel between them aud the savages of America, 274; rencounter with 

a camp of them on the Nile, 413+ 
Archipelago, islands of, 183. 

Architectare, observations on the various styles, $53--- 355. 
Arculfe his deseviption of the holy places in Palestine, 45. 
Areopagus at Athens, 139. 


Argos, 113. het 
Armenian Convent, at Jerusalem, the author’s visit to it, 333. 


Ascension of Christ, seene of it, at Jerusalem, 306. k 
Asdrubal, defends Carthage agains! the Romans, 445; he deserts his troops, 446; 


heroie conduct of his wife, 20. 
Attalus, a name fatal te princes, 199. 


nd the Arabs, 274. 


ot 
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Athens, history of that city from the time of Augustus, 4; distant view of it, 
151; deseription of the place, 138; general observations on its ancient 
structures, 143; view from its citadel, 119. 

Augustine, St. his character, 449. . 

Aurelius, M., his kindness to 4thens, 5, 

Avramiotti, M-, an Italian physician at Argos, 114. 


‘ B. 


Babin, Father, his account of Athens, 26. 163. 

iacchus, theatre of, at \thens, 160. : nh 

Bajazet threatens to invade reece, 16. 

Baldwin, Count of Flanders, is seated on the throne of Constantinople, 11. 

Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, inspection on his tomb in the church of the Holy 

+ Sepulchre, 485; visit to it, 355. 

Balyra, river, 74. 

Bartholdi, his Fragments on Greece, 93. 

cas fies nais, M., French ambassador at Madrid, his reception of the author, 

69. 

Bedouins, see Arabs. 

Beersheba, Poot of, 295. < 

Belisarious, dethrones Gelimer, King of the Vandals, 451; reflections suggested 
-by his character, 26 

Belon, his observations on Greece; 23. 

Benjamin of tudela, curious story related by him concerning David’s tomb at 
Jerusalem, oh 

Bethesda, Pool of, : 

Bethlehem, aieal? a the author there, 250; historical particulars respectitig 
that place, 250, 251; description of its buildings, 251. 245; appearance of 
the environs, 255. 

Boreon, Mount, 77. ‘ 

Bossuet, his history of the death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, 307 ’ 

Brulos, ‘Cape, the northernmost point of the Delta in Egypt, 298. 

Brutus, his cause espoused by the Athenians, 4. 

Burgos, city of, 470. 

Byrsa, or ei itadel of Car thage, taken by the Romans, 445; view from the hill on 
which it stood, 461. 
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Cabasilas, Simeon, his decanncar of Athens, 22 22. 

Caffe, M., accompanies the author from Rosetta to Cairo, 402; ; his intrepidity 
when attacked by the Arabs, 475; extract of a letter from him, 44. 

Caiaphas, his house at Jerusalem, 295. 

Cairo, entrance to that city, 408; its castle 410; the residence there not un- 
pleasant, 412. 

Caracalla, his guard of Spartans, 5. 

Caramania, coast of, 419. 

Caravan, picture of one halting, 195. 

Carmel, Mount, 230. , 

Carthage, modern writers who have treated of that. city, 427; its history, 427, 
452; description of the ancient city, 45%; present appearance of its ruins, 
452+ opinion of Dr. Shaw respecting its port contested, 287+ 

Catalans, a body of them ane Athens, 15; their expulsion ‘from that city, 7b. 

Cato of Utica, his death, i 

Cayougas, a tribe of Riloccat savages, their dancing school, 425 

Cedron, the brook, 259. 298, 

Cefatonia, island of, 61. 

Cemetery, Turkish description of one, 69. 

Cephisus, river, 139. 158, 
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Chandler, Dr., his Travels in Greece, 31. 
.Chases, stoned by the Greeks, 9. 
Chieramo, fountain of, 91. 
Chio, island of, 189. ; 
Choiseul, M., his splendid tour in Greece, 3°; his history of Smyrna, 192. 
Cicero, passage from his republic, called Seipio’s Dream, (40, °7 : 
Clement, Father, a French monk at Bethlehem, interview between him and the 
author, 56. ‘ : 
Cleodemus defeats the Goths, 6. 
Colone, a village near Athens, /58. re 
Columns at Athens, 152. \ * : : F 
Constantine commands the building of the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Ss 
Jerusalem, 391. P ; : 
Constantinople, approach to that city by sea, “11 ; silence of its interior, 4b. ; re- 
flections on quittivg it, #15. 
Contrasts, moral, their effect, 57. 
Coreyra, or Corfu, 59. Z ; “¥ 
Cordova, city of, +69. 
Corinth, 1:7; its situation, 1/8; its history, 23. ; itsruins, 118, 1:9. - 
Coron. environs of that town, 70; its history, 76.; description of it, 70, 71. 
Coronelli, Father, his description of the Morea, 28. ; ace 
Crown of Thorns, conjecture respecting the plant which furnished it, 291: 
Crusades, vindication o' them, 314. ‘ 
Crusius, Martin, his researches respecting the state of Greece, 20. 
Cyme, a village of Anatolia, 197. 
Cyprus, iskand of, 227. 
D. 
Damietti, gulf of, 396, : 
> D’Anville, M., bis Dissertation on the extent of ancient and modern Jerusalems 
a the Temple, &¢. Appendix, 1. eas 
i David’s tomb at Jerusalem, 9° ; curious story concerning it, ‘96. 
_ | Dead Sea, appearance of the country adjacent toit, 260; saltness of its watér, 
262; the author passes the night on its banks, 24.» analysis of its » aters; 
265; ideas respecting its formation, “62; number of the towns swallowed 
up by it, 265; some of their ruins said to have heen seen init 74.; the 
marvellous properties ascribed tolit unfounded, 2b. ; account given of it 
by Daniel, Abbot of St. Saba, 288.7 * : 
Delille, M., his translation of \iilton’s Inyoeation of the Muse, 297. 
Delta of Egypt, its appearance, 10,402 : 
De Monceaux, his Travelsin Greece, 26. 
Demosthenes’ Lantern at \thens, '6%. _ 
Deshayes, his visit to + thens, 23 ;. description of that city by his secretary, 7d. » 
description of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, ‘0; his description of 
the mosque in that city, 350; his account of the persecutions of the monks 
at Jerusalem, 366 
Devoise, M., French consul at Tunis, his reception ef the author, 425. 
Dexippus, saves Athens from the Heruli, 6. 
Diodorus, his description of the plains of Memphis, 411. 
Djezzar, pacha of ere, besieges Jaffa, 240. 
Doubdan, his description of the Latin convent at Jerusalem, 357; his character 
of the Franciscans resident there, 365, ; : 
Drovetti, M., French consul at Alexandria, 400. 
Dupinet, his account of Athens, 20. 


\ 





E. 


Egypt, armed parties in festing that country, 394; way of life of its ancient kings, 
404; poetical apostrophe to it, 414. 
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Egyptian Architecture supposed to “2 the gc of the Sanacénié, S52; and of 
every other style, 354. 

Eleusis, '26, p 

Elgin. Lord, his researches in Greece, 39; injury done by him to the ancient 
structures at Athens, 148. ; 

Elijah, St. convent of, 250. " aya 

Elisha’s Spring at Jericho, 271. ms 

Emir Capi, inn of, 205. . 

Escurial, monastery of the, 470, 

Esmenard, M., extract from his poem, 414. 

Eudocia, wife of the Fmperor Theodosius, a native of Athens, He 

Kuripides, passage from his Troades, 218. 

Eurotas, 86; description of the river, Od. 

Eustathius, Bishop of Thessalonica, the commentator on Homer, 11. 

Eustochium, St. her sepulchre at Bethlehem, 254; her picture pe 255. 


F, , 1 


Fanelli, his history of Athens, 29. 

Fano, not-Calypso’s {sland, as some authors suppose, 58. 

Fauvel, M., Freuch eGasul at Athens, yaa's deseription. of his house, 136° 
Fenelon, his deseription of Cyprus, 38; his picture of Thermosiris, 405. 
Fire arms, theirinvention a fatal cireumstance to the arts, id, 

Piorus, passage from his ! History, on the destruction of Car thage, 454. 
Forty Martyrs, tower of, 222. 

Fouekerot and Fany el, Messrs. their researches respecting pea 32. 
Fourmont, Abbé, his travels i in the Levant, 30. 


G. 


Gelimer, King of the Vandals, is dethroned by Selisarius, 451. 

Genseric, King o. the Vandals, makes Carthage the seat of his empire, 450. 
Gerbel, his description of Greece, 19, 

Germanicus, his visit to Athens, 4. 

Gethsemane, village of, 301. 

Giambetti, his drawings of Athens, 19. 

Giraud, M., begins a history ot the Morea, 27. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, inseviptionon his tomb in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 


285; eleeted King of Jerusalen 7; visit to his tomb, 355. 
Goletta, the channel cond: neting to the-eity of Tunis, 424. 
Goths take Athens, 6. . 


Z*, 


Granicus. river, a5. 7 ey 

Greece, reflections on its present state, 174 inguiry into the cause of its fall, 177. 

Greek Convent at Jerusalem the author’s visit to it, 333. 

Greeks, their ballads, 73; reflections on their character, 180; their religious 
singing, 216; their ‘dancing, 219; ignorance of their pilots and sailors, 225, 

Gregory of Nyssa, ane visit to Jerusalem, 4.2. 

Grenada, city of, 469. 

Gnuenuée, Abbé, his memoirs on Palestine, 322, 327. : 

Guillet, or la Guilletiere, his ancient and modern Athens, 26.; his ancient and 
modern Lacedemon, 27; his account of the French Missionaries at) 
Athens, 163. 


H. 


Hannibal, his character, 4335. his successes in Italy, 431; is recalled by the 
Carthaginians from that country 438; his interview with Scipio, 4389; 


his conduct at-the battle of Zama, 440 ; quits his ¢ountry, 441; his 
death, 442. 





é 
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Hasselquist, his description of the Sodom apple, 267. - 

Helena, Queen of Adiabene, her tomb near Jerusalem, 313; account given of. 

. yea by. Pausanias, $6. C1 ee 
ae es buildings in Palestine ascribed to her, 242, note; “51. 253.281. bs 
m d Py Tae 

Hermus, river, 196. : ie Leki, A : DeelP. ahs 

pert ace not the founder of the Sepulchres of the Kings near Jerusa- 
em, 314, P , ; . ‘ gs a 

Herod, the tetrarch, supposed to have been the founder of the Sepulcbres of 
the. Kings, $44, : 

Homer, his residence at Neon Tychos, 197. 

Horses, Arabian, their hard treatment, #73; their excellence, 360. 

Humberg, M., commandant of Goletta, 426. , 

Hyacinth, originally from Zante, 61. ‘ 


i 


Ibrahim Bey, reception of the author at his house in Misitra, $6. 
Ida, Mount, 217.422, 

Hlissus, river, 149. 

Impropere, pillar of, at Jerusalem, 284. - 
Innocents, chapel of the, at Bethlehem, 254. 
Introduction, 3. a 

Tri, the modern name of the Eurotas, 91. . 
Isaiah, the prophet, his cruel death, 298. 
Ithaca, island of, 61. 
Ithome, Mount, 73. 


. 


J. 


Jaffa, town of, 232; convent of the Latin fathers there, 233; yiew of the sea 
from it, 235; history of the town, 238, 239; appearance of its environs, 
241.) ; 
Jehoshaphat, his sepulchre, 339. , 
: » Valley of, 299; its present appearance, 300; reflections in it, 356. 
Jerome, St., his account of the holy placesin Palestine, 4i; his grotto at Beth- 
lehem, 254; picture of him there, 255, 
Jeremiah, grotto of, 368. ; 
» Village of, 245; imitation of the French military exercise by the = 
young Arabs there, id. oN erry, ae 3 
Jerusalem, examination into the authenticity of the Christian traditions respect- = 
ing that city, 35; description of the holy places there 280. 307 ; its history, 
$09. 524; description of its citadel, 325; desolate state of the city, 326; 
its walls, 329; its gates, 330; its streets, 352; its buildings and monu- 
ments, 335,336; description of the Latin convent there, 357; provisions, 
and prices of necessaries at that city, $59; expenses of the author there, 
363 ; its civil government,-384; general aspect of the city, 388 ; disserta 
tion on the extent of the ancient city, Appendix, 1. 
» kingdom of, its establishment, 317 ; its extent, &c., 322—325. 
Jerusalem Delivered, examination of the scenes described in that poem, 369. 
- 379. 
Jews, numbers of those who perished in their rebellions against Titus and Adri- 
an, 3\1, 312; wretchedness of those now resident at Jerusalem, 327 ; their 
total number in the time of Benjamin in Tudela, 328; reflections on 
_those of Jerusalem, 391. ; 
Joinville, Sire de, his departure for the Holy Land, 53; his description of Jaffa, 
239; extracts from his Life of St. Louis, 320, 321. 465. 
Joppa, see Jaffa. 
J ordan, a of that river, 268; derivation of its name, 271; its dimen- 
sions, 2b. 
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" ’ * ‘ ‘ Ei 
Joseph, the author’s interpreter, picture of him, 67; his adventure at Tripo- 
_lizza, 6‘; the author’s parting with him at Smyrna, 195. ye ; 
Josephus, his account of the burning of the Temple of Jerusalem b the Ro- 
-man’s, 0; his description of the temple, 336; description of the tomb of 
the Maccabees, 42 J : , 
_ Judas, spot where he betrayed Christ, 301,. 
Judea, character of its deserts, 261. : 
Jugurtha, his character of the Romans, 447. ‘ a ge 
Justinian, ravages committed by the barbarians in Greece during his reign, 8. 


3 K. a 
Kan, or Turkish inn, reception at one, 85. 
Kelembe, kan of, #04, 
Kerata, Mount, 126. - ; Ai 
Keratia, a village of Attica, 169; the author is attacked with a violent fever 
iy there, 1/0. ' : 
Kerkeni islands, 423. Ue 
Kireagach, town of, excellence of its honey, 136; singular interview between 

the author and the aga of that place, 201. 


Sh et 


L. 


Laconia, valley of, 93. 

Lampedosa, island of, 422; the author narrowly escapes shipwreck on it, 76. 

Latroun, or Thief’s Village, 244. ’ 

Laurenberg. his description of Athens, 20. 

Lechevalier, M., his visit to Greece, 32. 

Leondari, 77. 

Lerne, unpleasant adventure in its neighbourhood, 113. 

Leroi, his picturesque tourin Greece, 31. 

Lesbos, island of, 219. 

Louis, Brother, a Franciscan, at Smyrna, his remarkable vow, 193. 

Louis, St. manner in which he was taken by the Saracens, 319; witnesses the 
assassination of the Sultan of Egypt, 520; his unfortunate expedition 
against Tunis, 462; his iast instructions to his son, 465; cireumstances 
of his death, 467. ; 

Lowhareah, port of, described by Dr. Shaw, 459; conjectured to be the port 
described by Virgil in the first book of the /neid, 460, 

Lucas, Paul, his character as a traveller, 29; his description of Athens, zd. 

* 


M. 


Maccabees, their tomb described, 342. 

Magallon, M., French consul at Rhodes, 222. 

Magoula, 104. 

Mahomet II. obtains possession of Attica, 17, 

Mamelukes, French, at Cairo; accoant of them, 408. 

Manger at Bethlehem deseribed, 252. 

Marius, on the ruins of Carthage, 447, 

Mary, Virgin, her tomb at J erusalem, 301. 

Massillon, his description of Christ’s sufferings, 301;- his picture ef the Last 
Judgment, 306. 

Megalopolis, 77. 

Megara, 123; the author is there fetched to visit a sick female, 125; singular 
fowls bred there, 126. ain 

Meles, river, 194. 

Memphis, plains of, described by Diodorus, 411. 
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Menemen, kan of, 195. ai ‘ OP SIPS at 

Messene; 73. *" * ' ; 

Mikalitza,.town of, 208 ; its port, 209. 

Milton, his invocation of the Muse, 297. . Det : 

Minerva, temple of, at Athens, 145; injury sustained by it during the siege o 
that city by the Venetians, 147; description of it by a Jesuit, 164. 

Masitra, its history, 17; reception of the author in that town, 86; description 
of it, 92; Visit to the archbishop, 9”. ie bite 

Missionaries, French, their settlement at Athens, 25. 

Modon, description and history of that town, 63, 64. 

Monasteries of Palestine, general character of them, 242. 


. Monks, Latin, at Jerusalem, arrival of the author at their convent, 248; de- 


seription of it, 357; their poverty, 565; persecutions which they endure 
from the Turks, 363, 366; collection of firmans found by the author among 
their archives, 367; reflections suggested by it, 367, 368. ‘ 
Montferrat, Marquis of, declared King of Thessalonica, 11; his conquests in 
_ Greece, 7d. > ; 
Morea, the, given up to the Venetians, 13. 
Mountains of Judea, their character, 44. 246. 
Munychia, one «f the ports of Athens, 154. 
Museum, hill of. at \thens, 141. 


Mycenz, ruins of, 116. 


N. 


Nabka, a plant supposed to have furnished the crown of thorns, 291. 

Nativity, church of the, at Bethlehem, 252.254. 

Nau, Father, his account of the tour of Daniel, Abbot of St. Saba, round the 
_ ‘Dead Sea, 265. : 

Nehemiah’s well at Jerusalem, 356. 

Neon Tychos, Homer’s residence at that place, 197. 

Neret, Father, his observations on Bethlehem, 254. 

New Year’s-day, celebration of it at sea, 429. é 

Night on the Adriatic, described, 59; on the banks of the Eurotas; 108; on 

_Cape Sunium, 174; on the Mediterranean, 225. 


Nile, mouth of that river, 399; voyage up it to Cairo, 401—408; return from - 


Cairo to Rosetta, 413, 
Nissi, 73. irs 
Nointel, M., de, has drawings made at Athens, 26. 


oO. 


Odeum, at Athens, 160. 

Offence, Mount of, at Jerusalem, 300. 

Olives, Mount of, 200. 

Olivet, Garden of, 314. : 

Omar, erects the celebrated mosque at Jerusalem, 347. 

Omar, prince of Tunis, artifice practised by him on St. Lonis, 465. 
Oneius, Mount, 122. 

Ortellius, his account of Greece, 20. 


x. 


La 
Pacifico, Pietro, his account of Athens, 28. 
Paleocori, see Sparta. 
Palestine, general appearance of its coast, 231. 
Pamisus, 73. ; 
Parori, fountain at that place, 91. \ 
Parthenon, see Minerva, Temple of. 
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~ Paula, her visit to the holy places in Palestine, 41; her sepulehre at Bethlehera, 
254.; picture of her and her daughter there, 255. } 
Pausanias, his account of the tomb of Helena, queen of Adiabene, 343... . 
Pellegrin, his travels in the Morea, 30. . , 2 
Peloponnese, its name changed tothe Morea, 10. mn. 
Pengalia, M., his reception of the author at sea, 184, 
Pergamus, town of, 198. : ; . 
Phalereus, one of the ports of Athens, 154. : 
Philopapus, his monument at Athens, 141. : 
Pilate’s house at Jerusalem, 291. - ; 
Pilate, sentence pronounced by. him on our Saviour, 292. 
Pilgrims, from Constantinople to. Palestine, their arrangements on ship-board, 
216; number of Latin pilgrims who visit Jerusalem, 361; expenses to 
which they are liable, 362, 
Pirzus, one of the harbours of Athens, 154. 
Pisans, tower of, at Jerusalem, 226. ‘ TOK 
Plutarch, his account of the battle of the Granicus, 246; of the death of Pom- 
pey, 196— 398. Petuare 2 *. 
Pnyx, at Athens, 139. , ae ¥ 
Pococke, his visit to Athens, 3. oes 
' Pompey, circumstances of his death, as described by Plutarch, 896—398. 
Pompey’s Pillar, inseription upon it, 415. 
Porphyrogenitus, Theodore, his contracts with the knights of Rhodes, 16. 
Posts, institution of, in Turkey, 83. : 
Pouequeville, M., his travels in the Morea, 33. _ 
Prophets, tombs of the, at Jerusalem, 305. ; 
Pyramids, of Egypt, reflections on them, 406—408 ; their appearance, 411. 
Pythicus, river, 198. <r 
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ee 


R. 


Rachael’s tomb, description of it, 250. 

Racine’s A thalia, lines from it, 356. 

Rama, arrival there, 243; appearance of the town, id. hea ace 

Regulug, his success against the Carthaginians, 43!; is taken prisoner by Xan- 
thippus, 24.; is sent to Rome by the Carthaginians to promote the con= 
clusion of peace, 432; his magnanimous conduet on that oceasion, 2d. 

Rhodes, 222; history of ihe island, 75. deseription of the town, 223; aspect 
and productions of the island, 224. er 

Riedesel, his travels in the Peloponnese and Attica, 32. 

Ribha, the ancient Jericho, 270; remarkable spring there, 271. 

Roads in Greece, 77. ‘ 

Robert, the monk, his account of the siege and taking of Jerusalem, 380—383. 

Robbers, summary mode of exterminating them, 64. 


S. 


Saba, St., convent of, 253; its dreary situation, 259; relies shown there, 7b, 

Sacred way near Athens, 130. . 

St. Paul, village of, tragical event of that place, 111. 

Saladin takes Jerusalem, 318; his death, 26. 

Salamia, island of, 129. 

Samos, island of, 221. , 

Saracenic architecture, reasons for supposing it to have sprung from the Egyp- 
tian, 353, 

Sayer, his ruins of Athens, 31, 

Scarpanto, island of, 421. ay 

Scipio Africanus, his character, 434; his departure for 4 friea, 435; success of 
his military operations, 456; his interview with Hannibal, 439; whom he 


’ 


defeats at Zama, 440, “4415 his death, 442, 
fds <4 ule: 


INDEX. . SS 
Scipio Enilianus, his dedi 444; is appointed tothe command of the Roman ~ 
y ass! paesing Carthage, 445; his behaviour on the destruction of that 
j eity, 44 
Serofani, M_, his travels in Greece, $2. : 
Sebastiani, General, his phe ae of the author at Constantinople, 213. 
; Madame, 76. ‘ : 
Seetzen, M., his opinioa respecting theapple ‘of ee ae ' Hi 
Segovia, city of, 470. ; 
Sepulchre, the Holy, description of it, 283, 284. 
, church of, writers who have treated of it, 278; description 
of it by Deshayes, 280; nations among whom itis divided, 281; descrip- is 
tion of the holy places init, 283; itis composed of three churehes, 286; 2 
its architecture, 87; its history, 26.; visits of the author to it, 7990—334. a 
Sepulchre, the Holy, or der of, conferred on the author, 387. . * 
Sepulchres of the Kings, near Jerusalem, $36; described, 3405 inquiry for ; 
whom they were constructed, 342—3ik. * 
Severus, punishes the Athenians, 5. g : 
Sfax, its port dangerous, 423; derivation of its name, 3 ib. a n 
Sharon, plain of, 241. 
Shaw, Dr., his opinion respecting the site of the port of Cirthage contested, . 
457; his deseription of the port of Lowhareah, 459. 
Shepherds, grotto of the, 257. 
Siddi, or saints of Tunis, disgusting pieture of eres 428. 
Sigeum, Cape; : 
Siloe, ool of, 
Sion, 3 ount, decal, 205. 














“Smyrna, city of, 190; its history by M. de Choiseul, 192; softness of its air, 


194; society there, zd. 

Sodom apple, contradictory statements of writers respecting it, 266; descriptiok 
of what the author conjectures to be that fruit, 267. : 

Somma, town of, 200. 

Sophonisba, wife of Syphax, King of Numidia, 436; falls into the 1sKds of Masi- 
nissa, 437 ; “who marries her, 26. ; her tragical end, 438. ~ 

Souseverle, village of, 205. : 

Sparta, rere of that city from the time of Augustus, 4; its remains deseri- 

» be 

Spon, his observations on is site of Misitra, 19; his exposure-of Guillet’s false- 
hoods respecting Athens, 26; his travels in Greece, 27; hisaccount of the 
French missionaries at Athens, 162. , : 

Stadium, at Athens, 151. Rah a 

Stampalia, island of, 421. : 

Stephanopoli, Messrs., their travels in Greece, 33. 


Stochove, his account ‘of Athens, 28. j & ik 
Storks, flight of, 131. ; 
Storm at sea, 56. 462. : z 


Strabo, his account of Carthage, 454. 

Stranger’s apartment in a Turkish house, reflections on it, 89. 

Stuart, his antiquities of Athens, 61. 

Sunium, port of, 172; ruins of the temple there, 173. 

Swallows, reflections suggested by them, 227. 

Saphax, resists the Carthaginians against the Romans, 436; is taken by Masi- 
nissa, 26. and preegnied to Scipio, 437. 


a. " 
Tasso, examination of the fields of battle described by hitn, 369. “ 
Taygetus, Mount, 90. ~ * & 
Tehesme, port of, 220. oF 
Tegea, rains of a ‘convent near the site of that town, 84. ae 
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Temple of Jerusalem, account of its destruction by the Romans, 304; descrip- 
tion of it by Josephus, 336; erection of the second temple, 346 ; its de- 
_ struction, 317. 
. mosque of the, 329; by whom built, 346; its history, 347; nature of 
its architecture, 26. description of it, 548; account given of it by William 
of Tyre, 349; by Deshayes, .50; by Father Roger, 350—352. 





‘Thermosiris, Fenelon’s deseription of, 405. 


Themistocles, his tomb at the Pirzus. 155, 

Theodoret, his account of Jerusalem, 43. 

Theseus, temple of, at Athens, 139. 

Tino, island of 18%. 

Tournefort, M., anecdote related by him of the Greek bishop of Zea, 186. 

Tower of the Winds, at Athens, 161. 

Travelling, mode of, in Greece, 67. 

Triestie, 55. : “7, 

Trippolizza, the capital of the Morea, 80; interview between the author and 

the pacha of the Morea at that"place, 81 IE inte 

Tunis arrival there, 424 ; Kuropean society in that city, 426; description of the 
place, 437; appearance of the adjacent country, 428; historical facts 
relative to the city, «9. : : 

Tunis, state of, memoir on it, Appendix, 

Turkish officers, adventure with two, 79; inhumanity of another, 122, 

‘Turks, general reflections on their character, 181. 

‘Turpentine, valley of, 246. 


V. 


Vandals, their invasion and conquest of Africa, 449. 

Venetians, their conquests in Greece, 18. 

Venice, 54. 

Vernon, his travels in Greece, 28. 

Via Dolorosa, at Jerusalem described, 291. 

Villamont, Seigneur, his address to his readers, 62. 

Ville Hardouin, William de, becomes Prince of Achaia, 11; is taken by Michael 
Palzologus, to whom he cedes his possessions in the Morea, 12. 

Villoison, M., de, his visit to Greece, 32, 

Voilet, M., dancing master to the American savages, 425, 426. 

Virgil, his description of Proteus, 440; the port deseribed by him in the first 
book of his nied conjectured to be Lowhareah in Africa, 460. 


W. 


Wheeler, his travels in Greece, with Spon, 27. . 

William of Tyre, his description of the mosque of Jerusalem, 349. 

Winchelsea, Earl of, removes several fragments of sculpture from Athens to 
England, 27. 


X. 


Xanthippus, the Lacedemonian, defeats the Romans and takes Regulus pri- 
soner, 431. . ‘ 


Ze 


Zechariah, his sepulehre, 339. 


Zante, 62, ai : 
Zea, island of, 1 69; description of it, 184. \ 
Zygomalis, Theodore, his description of Athens, 20. 


Wniversity of Southern Calihan 
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